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THE BLUE CRAB AND ITS FISHERY IN CHESAPEAKE BAY 
Part 2 - Types of Gear for Hard Crab Fishing 2 


By W. A. Van Engel* 
ABSTRACT 


During the 90-year history of the Chesapeake Bay blue crab fishery, many types of 
fishing devices were tried, but only pots, trotlines, and dredges proved suitable, and they 
emerged as the primary types of gear for catching hard crabs. In the early years of the 
fishery, trotlines with their various modifications were used principally for catching hard 

rabs in the summer. The Chesapeake Bay crab pot, patented in 1938 and modified only 
ightly since, gradually replaced the trotline. Pots now account for two-thirds of the 

Virginia hard crab catch and more than half of the Maryland catch. The dredge, first 

900 and relatively unchanged with time, is still the primary winter gear. 
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INTRODUCTION 


e gradual increase in importance of the 90-year-old blue crab industry to the econo- 
Chesapeake Bay region has been due chiefly to development of the hard crab fish- 
ranks second or third among Virginia and Maryland's fisheries, exceeded in 
by menhaden and in value by oysters and occasionally by menhaden. On the na- 

































scale, the magnitude of the industry is Petter ttt ttt tt ttt tt tt ttt tt ttt tt ttt ttt) 
mpressive, for the total Chesapeake 30 + = 
rd crab catch is about equal to the to- Q 
le crab catch of all the other Atlantic a) 
. - \ 
Coast states. wm 256 \ Ordinary Crabbers an 
Ww 
w \ 
wt z | \ 
Prior to 1900 the Chesapeake Bay blue 18 20 LA 4 8 n 5 
istry developed slowly and fishing 4 V Y \ j \Trotline Boots 
. . | | 
rabs remained a casual occupation, Al- |° \ al ic 
. g :0 
igh there has been a coast-wide consumer | 2% j5 lA. | ad 
est in the blue crab since colonial times, | & \ fr \, 
’ . : . *1a | \ \ Potters 
in the soft-shell crab, limited < | / \W, . 
isportation and refrigeration facilities = 
lered the early expansion of the industry. 
irst out-of-state shipment of Chesapeake s | 
soft crabs left Crisfield, Md., for Phila- | ot 
: . s vay a t 
phia by train in 1873. In 1878, a large cc yell ree SSE D~On~9-rp, 
ner trotline fishery was started near fc) Steet 
mpton, Va., to supply hardcrabs toJames (__!92!__25 3035 a eS Se 
Menamin and Company, the first to pro- Fig. — Virginia hard crab licenses, 1921-1961. Numbers of 
ain i ad winiel PT fs } ; thes ordinary crabbers, potters and dredge boats are from unpublished 
ice Cooked crab meat in hermetica J license records of the Virginia Commission of Fisheries. Com- 
aled cans. Fresh-cooked crab meat in bined hand-dip and patent-dip trotline boats are from records of 


U. S. Bureau of Fisheries and U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service; 
no data available for 1943, Over 90 percent of the ' ordinary 
crabbers" licenses are for hand-dip trotlines, 


unsealed cans was not made available 
1 1883. During those early years and un- 
tri 





butions from the Virginia Institute of Marine Science, No, 121. 


2/Soft and peeler crab fishing gears will be described in a later publication. 
senior Marine Scientist, Virginia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester Point. 
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til 1900, average annual landings in Virginia and Maryland were less than 10 million pounds 
and were valued at less than $350,000. Sixty percent of the weight but only one-fourth of the 
value was derived from hard crabs. The remainder was attributed to soft and peeler crabsd 
(Rathburn 1887, Roberts 1905, Churchill 1919, U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 1922). 


In contrast, landings during a recent 15-year period, 1946-1960, averaged about 60 mil- 
lion pounds and valued at more than $3.5 million. Over 90 percent of the catch and about 80 
percent of the value was derived from hard crabs (U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 1942-1961, 
1961). 


From 1929 to 19324 more than 85 percent of the total Atlantic and Gulf Coast catch of 
blue crabs came from Chesapeake Bay. Average Chesapeake landings were about 60 percent 
from 1933 to 1953, and since 1953 have been about 47 percent of the total (U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries 1922-1941; U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 1942-1961, 1961). 


Almost the entire hard crab catch of the Bay is now marketed as fresh-cooked crab meat 
in iced, unsealed cans, In 1959, 7.5 million pounds of meat was produced, half from Virginia 
and half from Maryland. The extent of distribution has been somewhat limited hy extreme 
fluctuations inthe basic supply, the perishableness of the product, and the relatively highcosts 
of production, transportation, and promotion (Quittmeyer 1950, 1957; Van Engel 1954, 1958), 
Some of the meat is processed as frozendeviledcrabs andcrabcakes, andcanned crab soups, 
A relatively small number of large, selected male crabs, called "jimmies" or 'channelers," 
are shipped alive direct to large cities to be served at seafood bars as steamed hard crabs, 


At the base of the production pyramid is a force of about 1,800 watermen in Virginia and 
3,300 in Maryland. Since their catch is limited by the basic supply and by restrictions im- 
posed by legislation and market conditions, only by selecting the most efficient types of gear 
can the watermen maintain a reasonable income. While many types of gear have been used to 
catch crabs in the Chesapeake Bay in the last 90 years, only a few have proved economically 
=D practical. The bulk of the hard crab catch has 

3 Minima er ’ or 7 | been made by a few types of widely different 
design: crab pots and trotlines in summer 
3c “; Sen | | and dredges in winter. Less than one-fiftieth 

‘ _ | has come from dip nets, crab pounds, hand 
‘ane A\ | scrapes, haul seines, and hand lines, and in- 
A b 4 l' \»] | cidental catches by fish pounds, gill nets, ot- 
. /  \ | ter trawls, oyster tongs, and oyster dredges. 
20 | : I | | Modifications have made existing gear more 
; efficient, resulting in more effective fishing 
. , si. | | | time per unit of gear, A review of the types 
L / of Maryland crab fishing gear is given by 
Sedies tiene ¥ | | Cargo (1954), 
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es 
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oe Continuous records of the types of hard 
5 | Potters Ae” crab gear in Virginia are available since 
— 1921 (fig. 1) and in Maryland since 1916 (fig. 
© Lascssne 2)--(Virginia Commission of Fisheries, un- 
| ae aie my ee ee eee ae published license records; Maryland, Depart- 
Band 0S SSO SS 60} ment of Conservation 1924-1941, Department 


Dredge Boats } 














Fig. 2 - Maryland hard crab licenses, 1916-1960. Numbers of of Tidewater Fisheries 1942, Board of Natural 


crabbers, potters and dredge boats are from the Maryland Con- “ ie Cc 4 E 
servation Department, Department of Tidewater Fisheries and Resources 1941 1959). Reports of the U.S, 
Board of Natural Resources, Hand-dip trotline boats are from Bureau of Fisheries (1922-1941) and the U.S, 
records of U. S, Bureau of Fisheries and U, S. Fish and Wildlife Fish and Wildlife Service (1942-1961) show 


Service; no data available for 1943, Hand-dip trotline licenses — : : 
j 1 . % us 
account for about one-half the "crabbers" licenses prior to 1938. similar trends in types of gear, but continuo 


records are not available for years prior to 1929. 


TRENDS IN GEAR 


The hand-dip trotline was favored for many years as a summer gear, The exact number 


used will probably never be known, Until 1937 hand-dip trotlines were exempted from taxa 
3/Soft and peeler crab fishing gears will be described in a later publication. 
4/Comparative data are not available for earlier years. 
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tion in Virginia or included in a:general "ordinary crabbers' license along with dip nets and 
peeler-crab scrapes (fig. 1). Since 1937 peeler-crab scrapes have been separately licensed, 
and trotline licenses have numbered probably more than 95 percent of the "ordinary" licenses. 
Patent-dip trotlines, introduced about 1920, have never been widely used and have accounted 
for a relatively small percentage of the catch. Combined estimates of hand-dip and patent- 
jip trotline boats (U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 1922-1941; U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 1942- 
1961) are in good agreement with the numbers of "ordinary crabbers' licenses in Virginia 
since 1929 (fig. 1). It is probable that before 1929 over 90 percent of the ordinary’ licenses 
sre hand-dip trotlines. 

During the economic depression of the early 1930's, many Virginia watermen replaced 


their trotlines with dip nets, for which no license and little expense were required, and caught 
neeler crabs instead of hard crabs. A few years later, during a temporary return to trotlines, 


Chesapeake Bay crab pot was introduced. The high efficiency of the pot has encouraged 
any watermen to abandon trotlines for them. Dredges have beenthe only gear used in Virginia 
the winter fishery since its inception about 1900. 


Similar trends have occurred in Maryland although the exact numbers of gear types used 
ve not been reported, Since 1916 a general 'crabbers license’ has permitted the use of a 
rotline, peeler-crab scrape, dip net, push net, crab haul seine, or crab pound net (fig. 2). 
etween 1929 and 1938 approximately one-half of the 'crabbers'' licenses were for the use of 
ind-dip trotlines (U.S, Bureau of Fisheries 1922-1941); this relationship probably existed 
ior to 1929, The decline in number since 1938 is the result of the gradual replacement of 
lines with pots. The precipitous rise in 1955 and 1956 resulted from a new law requiring 
enses for all trotlines over 100 yards in 
igth. This was enacted to tax increased 
mbers of casual crabbers, and the figures 
re probably indicative of previously existing 
inreported effort. Patent-dip trotlines 
ive never been used in Maryland. Dredges 
re first permitted in Maryland in 1947 and 
ised only in the bays on the ocean side of 
> eastern shure. 
CRAB POT 
The first crab pot used in Chesapeake 
was a small, baited poultry-wire trap, 
}x30x12 inches, patented in 1928 by B. F. 
ewis of Harryhogan, Va. (Virginia Com- 























nission of Fisheries, unpublished minutes; 
Vharton 1956). Lewis' early model pot was 
t widely used because it allowed too many 


crabs to escape. His modified gear, which 
vas introduced in 1936 and patented in 1938 
fig. 3), is essentially the design used today. 
The principal feature of this patent is the 
separation of the main body of the pot into 

two chambers, a lower bait chamber which 
contains a bait holder and passageways from 
the outside, and a trap chamber lying over 

the bait chamber. Hard crabs enter the bait 
chamber through entrance funnels located at 
the lower edges of the pot and then rise to 
pass into the trap chamber through a slit in 
the partition, Crabs are removed by spread- 
ing an opening in one seam at the top and 
shaking the crabs from the pot. The seam is 
closed by lapping over the adjacent edges and 
locking them in place with a wire hook. 














































































































Fig. 3 - Drawings accompany ing B, F. Lewis' crab pot (trap) patent, 


Usually pots are cubical in shape, 2 feet filedSeptember 2, 1937. Fig. 1, External view; Fig. 2, Vertical 
on each sid d d fl 13-; h h hs section through entrance funnels, bait box and partition; Fig. 3, 
e, and made o to 1z-inc axa Vertical section, at right angle to Fig. 2, through bait box and 


gonal mesh, 18 gauge poultry wire, galvanized partition; Fig. 4, Part of horizontal section top of funnels. 
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after weaving (fig. 4). Bait cups are made of 1l-inch mesh wire or double thickness of 
14-inch wire. Nine pots can be cut from a roll of wire 150 feet long and 2 feet wide. 








Only minor improvements have been made 
to the basic design of Lewis' patent since 1938, 
Details of a design popular in the late 1940's 
are given by Andrews (1947). Frames ofiron 
rod were lashed to the sides to increase the 
rigidity of the pot, but have not beenused since 
wire manufacturers began using heavy gauge 
wire in the selvage. 


Since all pots are handmade, their con- 
struction can be varied to suit local conditions 
individual preference and budget. Continued 
use of pots has demonstrated a need to in- 
crease their stability. All watermen stabi- 

lize their pots with a square frame of 4 to ;- 

Fig. 4 - Chesapeake Bay crab pot is 24 x 24 x 20 inches, made inch iron rod tied to the base, or galvanized 
of double-galvanized, 18-gauge, hexagonal-mesh wire. pipe, bricks or cement inserted in the bottom 
corners. In Tagier Sound and in the Yorkand 

James rivers, where there are strong bottom currents, pots are made only 20 inches high, 
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Pots are set along the flat, sandy or muddy edges of a river or Bay channels in depths 
ranging from 6 to 60 feet in continuous or parallel series, the number depending on the suc- 
cess of fishing in the locality but usually 100 or more feet apart. In 1928 as many as 30 to 
40 pots were tied on a trotline, each pot attached to the line by a 4-foot rope. The ends of 
the trotline were marked by buoys. Later to 
avoid frequent thefts of pots, buoys were re- 
moved and the crabber depended on visible 
landmarks and good grappling technique to 
recover his line. That method of setting pots 
was soon abandoned, and for more than 25 
years pots have been set with individual lines 
and buoys. Sometimes along the edges of a 
channel approaching a harbor or dock, pots 
must be tied singly to stakes, otherwise they 
could be dragged or washed to shoal water by 
boat traffic. 






Potters lift their pots daily except Sunday, @& 
working from small inboard or outboard mo- 
tor boats up to 40 feet in length. Most of the 
men leave their docks in early morning dark- 





ness to reach the crabbing grounds at day- ees: ae 
break and return about noon. Actual fishing Sty 
= 4 . 


° 951 
time averages 25 hours per 100 pots. 


For better control of his boat while fish- 
ing a set of pots, the potter runs against the 
tidal current. With an almost continuous mo- 
tion he approaches a buoy, slows the forward 
speed of his boat by reducing throttle and 
shifting gears to reverse, snares the buoy 
line with a short-handled hook, shifts to neu- 
tral, pulls on the buoy line to raise the pot to 
the surface and into his boat (fig. 5), shifts to 
forward gear, increases throttle and steers toward the next pot. Then he begins to empty the 
pot and re-bait it with menhaden, salted fish heads, or any kind or part of oily trash fish. 
Just before he reaches the next pot the previous one is tossed overboard. 


$33 | 
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Fig. 5 - When stock size is large, catch may average 200 adult 
crabs per pot. 
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In early summer in some waters, algal growth may cover the mesh. Circulation of water 


through the pot is retarded, the pot is more easily tumbled by strong currents, and the escape 


of bait odors is restricted. For these as well as other reasons, the efficiency of the pot is ef- 
fectively lowered. Sometimes pots are removed to land and dried for several days, but usual- 
ythey are so fouled by the middle of June that they are discarded. 


During the 8 months potting season, from April through November, the loss of pots from 
ll sources is so great as to require one or more replacements for each pot initially set out. 
Large losses occur in storms, for strong bottom currents or turbulence may tumble a pot in- 
deeper water or roll it a few yards until the buoy line becomes wrapped around it. In eith- 
r event the buoy is pulled beneath the surface and out of sight of the fishermen. Sometimes 
ts may be recovered by dragging bars of ganged hooks, 


Careful handling of pots is required to minimize cracking the protective zinc coating. 
nce the underlying iron core is exposed, corrosion is rapid. At best, pots withstand daily 
ear and corrosion about 16 weeks. Recent studies suggest that corrosive destruction may 

prevented if a sacrificial anode of zinc is secured to the galvanized netting (Buck and Van 
ngel 1960). At the end of the crabbing season, usable pots are sometimes dipped in hot tar 
prevent further corrosion until the next season. 


The crab pot has become especially popular because it is highly efficient, simply con- 
ructed, easily handled, and requires relatively little time to gather the catch. An estimated 
)00 pots were used in 1960 in Virginia; about three-fourths that many in Maryland. The 
thas almost completely replaced the hand-dip trotline in Virginia and now accounts for 

hirds of the annual catch of hard crabs. 





B. F. Lewis' early model was called a ''trap,"’ a name also applied to the crab pound net, 
Separate names and license taxes for pots and traps were not applied until about 1938. The 
mber of pot licenses has steadily increased in Virginia (fig. 1), and the number of pots al- 


ved each man has changed. An unlimited number could be used before 1940, 35 per man 
til 1944, 50 per man until 1956, and an unlimited number since July 1956. Minimum mesh 

ras 1 inch until 1941. From 1941 to 1944, 1-inch mesh was allowed in Chesapeake and 
lobjack bays, but 13-inch mesh was required inallother waters. It has been 14 inches in all 
ters of the Commonwealth since 1944, 


Similar events occurred in Maryland. The pot was introduced in 1939 and then outlawed 
m 1941 to 1943. It is now permitted in some waters of that state (Cronin 1950). The al- 
wance per man was 35 from 1943 to 1948 and has been 50 since 1948. Minimum mesh size 
linch. It is one of the most important types of crab gear in Maryland, where landings by 
ts represent over 55 percent of the total annual catch, 


TROTLINE 


The hand-dip trotline is a baited, hookless line anchored on the bottom in moderate to 
ep water, and is used to catch hard crabs when they are actively feeding, primarily from 
\pril through November. Lengths of } to finch cotton, sisal, or hemp rope are spliced to- 
gether to form lines 100 yards to 1 mile in length, depending on the locality of the set and 
the "crab-biting-rate.'' When large numbers of crabs are being caught, lines may be shorter 


s0 that the crabber may lift his set before all the bait is eaten. The longest lines are used 
wherever bottom currents are strong, to insure a constant, effective number of baits lying on 
the bottom, Untarred lines are usually used because they do not give off odors offensive to 
crabs, 


Trotlines have been used continually since commercial crabbing began in the 1870's. 
Formerly they were rigged with grapnel-type anchors tied to each end, and with a buoy line 
attached 30 or more feet from each grapnel (fig. 6A). With this system of rigging, while the 
trotline was lifted to the surface by pulling in the buoy line, it was necessary that the boat 
remain stationary over the end of the set, to avoid dragging the anchor and thus changing the 
“rection of the set or getting the line fouled in the propeller. 
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Fig. 6 - A. Former arrangement of buoys and line on hand-dip trotline. B. Present rigging of hand-dip trotline. 


These problems are now avoided simply by dropping separate lines from the buoy to the 
grapnel and from the buoy to the trotline (fig. 6B; Andrews 1948). The ends of the buoy line 
and trotline are joined by a short length of heavy chain to keep the trotline on the bottom. 
This arrangement permits the crabber to approach the buoy, lift the trotline to the surface, 
place it over the spool, and begin fishing with the continuous forward motion of the boat. 


Fresh beef tripe is preferred as bait, although salted tripe and eels, hog jowls andears 
and small, tough fish such as the hogchoker are sometimes used. About 200 pounds of tripe 
may be used each week during October and November on a 600-yard line. More bait is used 
in summer when crabs are more active. From 60 to 80 pounds of tripe are used on the first 
full baiting of the line. 


When the trotline was first extensively used in 1878, bait was tied to the ends of 6- to 
24-inch lateral lines, called snoods, spaced about 2 feet apart (fig. 6A). The size of the 
catch was partly dependent on how many times a crabber could run the same line in one day. 
In the earliest years of the fishery, the crabber pulled his boat forward by lifting and tugging 
hand-over-hand, on the trotline. It was most convenient, but not comfortable for long periods 
of time, for him to lie prone on the bow of his boat while crabbing. A short-handled dip net 
was kept handy to scoop up crabs as they came to the surface clinging to the baited line. 
"Hand" trotlining was easiest running’ with the tide or with the wind. 


Although most men used the "hand"' trotline between 1900 and 1925, a few used sail, or 
motor power derived from either a 2-cycle or 4-cycle, 1- or 2-cylindered marine 
engine. Most engines were direct-drive, and a clutch was optional equipment. At first, mo- 
tor power was used primarily for transporting groups of 10 or more "hand" trotline crabbers 
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to and from the crabbing grounds. Men who used their direct-drive engines in working a line 

were forced to work against the tide, or to obtain slower speeds by means of a drag. This re- 
quired a two-man crew, one to watch the trotline and scoop up crabs, the other to run the en- 
gine. 





To take advantage of the greater speed of 
a motor boat, the trotline was no longer lifted 
»y hand, but allowed to pass over a roller or 
spool extending outboard from the side of the 
boat (fig. 7). This forced abandonment of lat- 
eral lines, for they easily became entangled 
nthe spool. Thereafter bait was secured 
either in a slip-knot or simply tucked be- 
tween strands of the main line, 





In the late 1920's automobile engines were 
converted for boat use. Since then their low 
cost has more than offset their inefficiency 
compared with marine engines of the same 
jorsepower, and they have become almost 
standard as the power supply of present day 
rab boats (Chapelle 1955). 





— te 


Fig. 7 - The hand-dip trotline. 











Trotlines usually are set parallel to 
shore to be fished with the tide up- or downriver. If fished during slack tide, it may be set 
nany direction, usually perpendicular to shore. To fish his line, the crabber approaches 
the buoy, picks up the line with a short-handled hook and places it on the spool which projects 
bout a foot from the side of the boat. As the boat moves along the line, baits are raised to 
the surface and crabs clinging to the bait are scooped up by a dip net. Crabs drop off as the 
line breaks the surface of the water and crabbers must be quick with the dip net. Since crabs 
cling to a cotton mesh bag, the most effective dip net has a wire mesh bag, 


Trotlines usually are fished from daybreak to late morning, and sometimes, though in- 
frequently, fished again in the cooler evening hours. At the end of a day's fishing, baits are 
hecked and renewed if necessary, and the line coiled in a barrel and well-sprinkled with 
salt to protect bait and line against rotting. 


The trotline has been extensively used in localities where many undersized crabs are 
present, as in the upper-Bay waters of Maryland, for it permits easy culling of the catch. 
Until the early 1940's it consistently account- 
_ | ed for two-thirds of the entire Bay catch of 
hard crabs, but in recent years, since water- 
men abandoned trotlines in favor of pots, less 
than 10 percent of the Virginia hard crab catch 
and about 43 percent of the Maryland catch has 
been obtained with trotlines., 





— 
>>> 





PATENT-DIP TROTLINE 


ee The patent-dip trotline differs from the 
hand-dip trotline only in the method by which 
crabs are dipped out of the water (fig. 8). The 
patent-dip consists of a rectangular or cylin- 
drical cage about 3 feet square made of a 
framework of iron strips and rods. To the 
bottom is attached a cylindrical net of heavy 
twine, about 10 feet long, which is closed at 
Fig, 8 - The patent dip is attached to a boom which may be ose —- Wath & pipee OF light twine. “tmp trom 
hoisted up omsient pf or lowered, as shown aticag a cage 15 attached by heavy iron straps toa y 
horizontal position when fishing the line, with the top of the boom or spar which may be hoisted up against 
dip at the surface of the water. the boat mast or lowered to a horizontal posi- 
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tion. When the boom is lowered, the cage lies in the water with the upper edge at the surface, 
On this upper rim of the cage are two upright pegs about 5 inches apart, anda roller. When 
the crabber starts his run of the trotline, he places the line over the roller between the up- 
right pegs. Then as the boat cruises along the set, the line is lifted off the river bottom and 
over the roller. As they reach the surface, crabs drop into the iron cage and are caught in 
the trailing net. When the net is full, the boom is hoisted to an upright position, the tie-string 
at the end of the net is loosened, and the crabs are dumped into a barrel or into the bottom of 
the boat. 


The patent-dip rig permits the waterman to run more sets than could be made with a hand- 
dip trotline, for culling of illegal crabs can be made any time after the catch has been made. Water- 
men claim that in early spring and late fall trotlines yield higher catches than pots. Crabs 
are less sensitive to bait odors when the water is cool. Trotline baits 2 to 4 feet apart are 
more quickly located than bait in pots spaced at intervals of 100 or more feet. 


Since 1920, when patent-dip trotlines were first licensed, the number of licenses issued 
yearly in Virginia has been small and variable. Licenses are not considered a reliable index 
of the number of gear actually used, for crab pots or patent-dips may be used by holders of 


1 


either license. Patent-dips have never been used in Maryland waters. 
DREDGE BOAT 


The dredge boat (fig. 9) varies from less than 32 to over 60 feet in length. 5 net tons or 
more, and carries a captain and a crew of two or three. On larger boats two dredges are 


towed simultaneously from opposite sides of the boat, the chain from each dredge passing 


se 
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Fig. 9 - Dredge boats, often Diesel-propelled, are from 32 to 60 
ously from opposite sides. 
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yver a roller on the boat's rail, around a center post and then below deck to a windless oper- 
ited from the pilothouse (fig. 10). Smaller boats often drag a single power-drawn dredge 


ver the stern. : ess A 






The heavy metal dredge consists of a 
rectangular iron frame, bearing a 6-foot, 
toothed drag bar on its lower edge andcarry- 
ing a mesh bag made up of rings and cotton 
twine. The bag will hold between 3 and 4 
bushels of crabs. The iron teeth, welded on 
thedragbar, are about 4 inches long and about 

+ inches apart. A metal bridle attached to 
the dredge frame bears an eye to which the 
suling chain is fastened. The length ofa 
‘edge, from the drag bar to the eye of the 
me, varies with the amount of space avail- 
when the dredge is hauled on deck to be 
iptied, but should be about 6 inches less 
n the distance from the top of the dredge 
ost to the roller. 
Dredging is almost the only means of ob- 
ning crabs from December through March, 
vyhen the ''crab-biting-rate'' is almost zero 
yvements of crabs are minimal. Dredg- 
imited by law to the lower Bay and to 





bavs on the ocean side of the east- x, 
shore. Concentrations of crabs in the . z 
er part of the Chesapeake during the win- Fig. 10 - The crab dredge. 


cur as a result of the fall migrations of 
ilt female crabs from the rivers and upper Bay following mating (Van Engel 1958). The 
est catches are made on the edges of broad banks adjacent to deep channels of the Bay, over 


ssy,'°/ muddy-sand bottoms, in 25- to 75-foot depths. During an average fishing day 
o 100 ten-minute dredge hauls can be made, lifting the dredges alternately. 


e dredge catch is highest in early December and becomes progressively smaller as 
season advances. Approximately 85 percent of the crabs caught are adult females, and 

le remaining 15 percent are males and immature crabs of both sexes. About half the total 
chis landed onthe west shore of the Bay between the Piankatank River and the James River. 

ther half is landed on the Eastern Shore, principally for sale in Maryland markets. 


Since the winter dredge fishery began in Virginia about 1900, there have been few changes 
ds of dredging or inthe gear. Dredges have been similar to those now in use, but 
rying from 4 to 6 feet in width. Before 1920, gasoline and semi-Diesel engines developing 
20 to 60 hp. were in common use. Since then there has been gradual replacement by engines 
igher horsepower. Dredge-boat captains unanimously believe that this change has in- 
reased daily catches, by shortening the running time from port to fishing grounds and thus 
tting more time for dredging, rather than by increasing the average catch per dredge 


The ''Geraldine,'' an 11-net-ton Gloucester County vessel, may be considered representa- 


tive of the majority of vessels now used in the fishery. Built in 1928, she was first equipped 
vith a 24 hp. Lathrop, a marine, gasoline engine with a straight drive and no clutch, Other 
lredgers were using 24 to 35 hp. Palmer, marine, gas engines, and a few of the larger ves- 


sels had 45 to 65 hp. Fairbanks-Morse, marine, semi-Diesels, all straight drive with clutch. 
\ 50 hp, 20th Century, marine, gas engine was installed in the '' Geraldine" in 1932. This in 
turn was replaced in 1944 with a 144 hp, Chrysler Royal gas engine converted for marine use 
and had a 3:1 reduction gear, A 165-hp. Gray marine Diesel with a 2:1 reduction gear was 
installed in 1946; this Diesel has had three major overhauls in the last 16 years and is still 
in use, 
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The number of boats dredging hard crabs in the Bay in the earliest years of the fishery 
is unknown, for they were often reported with boats dredging in ocean waters and sail boats 
scraping peeler crabs in summer, Since 1921, the number has increased from 50 to about 
110 vessels (fig. 1). 


On the ocean side of the eastern shore of Accomack and Northampton counties of Virginia, 
34 to 6 foot dredges were once used. Since 1937 dredges have been limited to 3 feet in width 
and must be hand-drawn, not power-lifted, into the boat. 


Since its inception, the Virginia dredge fishery has landed from 10 to 30 percent of the 
total Virginia hard crab catch and at present accounts for about 20 percent of the landings, 
About 4 percent of the winter catch comes from the ocean-side bays. 


Dredging was first permitted in Maryland in the winter of 1947-1948. Three-foot wide, 
hand-drawn dredges are now used in Chincoteague Bay, Sinepuxuent Bay, Isle of Wight Bay, 
and Assawoman Bay and their tributaries in Worcester County, Md. (fig. 2). The Maryland 
winter catch is about one-third of the Virginia oceanside catch. 


When trotline and pot catches in late November or early April are very low and insuffici- 
ent numbers of crabs are being landed or shipped in to me et market demands, the Virginia 
Commission of Fisheries may permit crab dredging to begin as early as November 16 or last 
until April 16. 
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Fishing Vessel and Gear Developments 


EQUIPMENT NOTE NO, 13-- 
SOVIE T TRAWLERS OBSERVED 
IN GULF OF ALASKA: 
~ On May 5, 1962, two Soviet trawlers were 
bserved PY the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
‘esearch vessel John N. Cobb on 
the Albatross Gully gr gunds 3s (vicinity of 
57° 59' N. latitude, 149°51' W. longitude) in 
the Gulf of Alaska (fig. 1). These grounds 
re heavy producers of halibut for the United 
States and Canadian long-line fleets. They 
ilso yielded up to ten metric tons of Pacific 
perch (Sebastodes alutus) per hour of 
L¢ xploratory trawling in 1960(Moiseev 
| Paraketsov 1961). The Albatross Gully 
grounds, along with grounds south of Unimak 
Island and southwest of the Shumagin Islands, 
msidered likely areas for expansion of 
! 
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Fig, 1 - One of two similar Soviet trawlers encountered May 5, 
1962, by M/V John N, Cobb in the Gulf of Alaska. 


The Soviet vessels observed from the 
John N. Cobb were identical side trawlers 
with estimated lengths of 160 to 170 feet. 
They bore identification numbers SRT-R- 
1162 and SRT-R-9165. Twenty-two crew 
members (including one woman) were ob- 
served on deck of one vessel when first con- 
tact was made. 





Otter boards used by the Soviet trawlers 
were oval-shaped and were used to spreada 
large trawl net of synthetic construction 
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t's Pacific ocean perch trawl fishery. 
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Fig. 2 - Soviet trawler hauling net containing an estimated 
15,000 pounds of Pacific ocean perch. 


which appeared to be rigged to fish just above 
the bottom (fig. 2). The net may have been a 
bottom herring trawl of the type reported 
adopted for Pacific ocean perch fishing inthe 
Gulf of Alaska (Lubimova 1961). Anestimated 
80 to 100 metal floats were observed attached 
to the headrope of the net and there were about 
12 droppers, each about one-fathom long, 
spaced along the footrope of the net. One 
"sash weight" estimated to weigh about 40 
pounds was attached to the end of each drop- 
per. When the sash weights contact the bot- 
tom, the reduced weight on the footrope ap- 
parently allows the net to raise enough to 
clear small obstructions. The wings and in- 
termediate section of the net appeared to be 
of double mesh construction. No gilled fish 
were seen in two catches observed at close 
range. 


A tracing of the net used by one of the 
Soviet trawlers was obtained on the John N. 
Cobb's white-line echo-sounder (fig. 3). The 
tracing clearly shows the trawl warps and 
outline of the trawl while it was fishing at a 
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Fig. 3 - Echo tracing obtained from M/V John N, Cobb of Soviet 
trawl warps and net at depth of 120 fathoms. 


depth of 120 fathoms. The proportion of the 
vertical scale on the echo-sounder tracing 
occupied by the net indicates the net's head- 
rope was from 25 to 30 feet above the ocean 
bottom. 


An estimated 15,000 pounds of Pacific 
ocean perch were caught in the haul from 
which the echo tracing was obtained. Asub- 
sequent haul, when the net apparently snag- 
ged on a bottom obstruction, yielded an es- 
timated 3,000 pounds of Pacific ocean perch. 
Both catches were dumped directly into the 
vessel's hold, which prevented accurate ob- 
servation of the species caught. However, 
no species other than Pacific ocean perch 
could be seen in the net while it was along- 
side the vessel or when the catches were 
lifted aboard. 


A great deal of echo-sounding was done 
by the Soviet trawlers prior to actual setting 
of their nets. This apparently was necessary 
to determine the type of bottom and to locate 
schools of Pacific ocean perch. The two 
trawlers coordinated their echo-sounding and 
trawling for maximum efficiency of opera- 
tions. 
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Alaska 


SOVIET AND JAPANESE FISHING 
OFF ALASKA, JUNE 1962: 

Soviet and Japanese fishing efforts in the 
Bering Sea and Gulf of Alaska remain high. 
In the Bering Sea, fishing concentrations ap- 
pear to have shifted westward, except for the 
king crab mothership operations of both na- 
tions. At last report, the Japanese king crab 
mothership Tokei Maru was operating just 
north of Cold Bay. The Soviet king crab ves- 
sel Andrey Zakharov was last reported just 
off Port Moller. 














Fig. 1 - Russian king crab factoryship Andrey 


Zakharov, op- 





erating in Bering Sea, July 5, 1961. 


Two Japanese shrimp factory vessels 
were working northwest of the Pribiiof Is- 
lands at approximately 58° N. 170° W. The 
two vessels are the Einin Maru and the 
Kaiko Maru. The Einin Maru's production 
target is 300,000 cases for 1962. As of June 
15 this vessel had produced over 100,000 
cases. At the present rate of production, 
the factoryship is expected to reachits tar- 
get. She has been on the fishing grounds 
since May 1 and has been producing an av- 
erage of 2,500 to 3,000 cases of shrimp a 
day. The Kaiko Maru is known to be takin 
large quantities of shrimp also; however, 
neither her production target nor her fishing 
success is known. 
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June 27, 1961. 
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. 3 - Japanese whale factoryship Tonan Maru, operating in 
ring Sea, July 11, 1961, 


th Japanese and Russian whaling ves- 

> been reported in considerable 
nbers along the Aleutian Chain. Most of 

y has been centered around the 

Pass and Rat Islands. The Japa- 
se in particular seem to be having good 
this year. Twice they have been ob- 
to find and take a complete school of 


icnitKa 


se motherships fishing for salmon 

fished in the Bering Sea but have 
ined south of the Aleutian Islands and 
180th parallel, at least during the 
to June 24. 


st of the 


1 from June 7 


Sovi und Japanese exploratory vessels 

1 Sighted in many areas of the Gulf. 
Japanese exploratory fishing trawler 
Maru was prospecting about 100 miles 
The Russian trawler 
was sighted approximately 30 miles 


f Seward, 


if Biorka Island near Sitka on June 22. The 
ssel was believed fishing for ocean perch. 
t last report, a considerable number of 
issian and Japanese trawlers were work- 
ig near the Trinity Islands off Kodiak. 


SALMON FISHERY TRENDS, JUNE 1962: 
Southeastern Alaska: Due to the continued 








ern waters of Southeastern Alaska, the Icy 
strait district and Western district were 
closed to salmon purse-seining until July 10. 
Pink salmon to date have been of extremely 
small size and the number of chum salmon 
was disappointing. At last report, the only 
district open to purse-seining in Southeast- 
ern Alaska was the outside section of the 
west coast district. 
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Central Alaska: The salmon runs to Cen- 
tral Alaska are apparently stronger this 
year. The Cordova district, whichincludes 
the Copper and Bering Rivers, has packed 
2,411 cases of kings and 58,866 cases of reds. 
This indicates a very good run for the Cor- 
dova district. 





Western Alaska: The red salmon run to 
Bristol Bay appears to be shaping up about 
as expected. Last year at this time the pack 
of red salmon amounted to 303,382 cases. 
To date this year the pack is 61,091 cases. 





HERRING FISHERY: 

The herring reduction fishery in Alaska 
for 1962 began on June 12. The only reduc- 
tion plant operating this season is the one 
located at Washington Bay. Although only 3 
seiners are fishing, the catches have been so 
heavy the plant has been unable to keep pace 
with the deliveries. Approximately 450 tons 
of herring had been delivered by June 17. 
The age composition of the catch during the 
first week was: 19 percent 4-year-old fish, 
67 percent 5-year-olds, 13 percent 6-year- 
olds, and 1 percent 7-year-olds. Catch per 
unit of effort has been 820 pounds per ton 
day. This approaches the maximum catch 
per unit of effort obtained in 1961. 





* OK KK 


TANNER CRAB FISHERY: 

Trawling explorations in Southeast Alaska 
for marketable tanner crabs (Choenocetes 
bairdii), undertaken in mid-May by a Juneau 
firm with the vessel Neptune, were discon- 
tinued in mid-June after a thorough search 
failed to reveal commercial concentrations 
in trawlable waters. Depths from 10 to 110 
fathoms were surveyed near Juneau, in Icy 
Strait, Northern Lynn Canal, and offshore at 
Cape Fairweather. The catch in each area 
averaged 100 market-size tanner crabs per 
one hour drag; about 50 percentofthe crabs 
had recently moulted and were soft. 














Alaska Fisheries Investigations 


The following is a report of June 1962 
activities and studies bythe U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Biological Labora- 
tory, Auke Bay, Alaska. 
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HERRING INVESTIGATIONS: 

~ The herring tag recovery apparatus atthe 
Washington Bay herring reduction plant was 
activated early in the month. This operation 
is part of a biological research study to de- 
fine the contributions of various stocks of 
herring to the commercial fishery, to plot 
migration routes, and to obtain an estimate 
of natural and fishing mortality in herring 
populations. 





SALMON FRY MIGRATIONS: 

The salmon fry migration from Grassy 
Point Creek at Karluk Lake dropped to a 
very low level in the first week of June, 
whereas the Meadow Creek run peaked at 
that time. Both camps were closed by June 
23, with the arrival of adult reds off the 
creek mouths. Between 266,000 and 327,000 
fry migrated from Grassy Point into Karluk 
Lake during the study period. Meadow Creek 
contributed between 650,000 to 728,000 fry 
during the same period. 





The smolt out-mi- 
gration from Karluk Lake for the period May 
18 through June 23 was estimated at 1,494,000. 
This estimate includes both tails of the mi- 
gration curve. The spring adult red salmon 
migration into Karluk Lake up to and includ- 
ing June 21 has totaled 104,494 spawners. 
The run was sampled every fourth day to ob- 
tain length, and age Four high- 
1 ti 


seas tagged reds had passed throug] 


sex, Gata. 


1e weir. 


BRISTOL BAY RED SALMON STUDIES: 
The red salmon out-migration from the 
Naknek Lakes 


nek smolt studies started in 








was the lar since the Nak- 
1956. This year 
an estimated 15,000,000 red salmon smolt 
left the Naknek Lakes. The 
year was 1959, when the smolt out-migra- 
tion was estimated at 12,000,000. The Ugas- 
hik River smolt out-migration was very 
large also, with the index catch being within 
a few thousand of the 1958 peak index catch 
of 456,000. The out-migration estimate for 
this year is nearly 16,000,000, while the 1958 
out-migration estimate was 11,000,000. 


gest 


previous peak 


KING CRAB STUDIES: 





All research data collected by the Bureau's 
Montlake Biological Laboratory on king crab 
south of the Alaska Peninsula have been 
transferred to the Auke Bay Biological Lab- 
oratory in Alaska. 


The Auke Bay Laboratory 
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is now responsible for tag recovery and a- 
nalyses of king crab data resulting from the 
trawl survey conducted in cooperation with 
the International Pacific Halibut Commis- 

sion. In mid-June, the Commission begana 
second trawl survey of the continental shelf 
bordering the Gulf of Alaska. Operations 

will extend from Kodiak Island to Cape Spen- 
cer and will use three trawlers. Plans were 
made to place a Bureau observer aboard one 
Commission vessel which will operate out of 
Kodiak. Arrangements have also been made 
to charter the 80-foot vessel Paragon to tag 
king crabs in the offshore waters between 

Chirikof Island and the Shumagin Islands. 


*K KK 


PACIFIC HERRING MAY BE SERIOUS 
PREDATOR OF PINK SALMON FRY: 

Studies of the early salt water life of pink 
salmon at Little Port Walter in southeastern 
Alaska indicate the Pacific herring may be 
a serious predator of pink salmon fry in that 
area, according to an article in the latest 
Transactions of the American Fisheries 
Society, an international fisheries research 
publication. 





In May 1960, the stomach contents of 537 
herring were examined by the author of the 
article. The fish had been caught by beach 
seines and gill nets fished in the bay near 
the stream mouth during the peak of the pink 
salmon fry migration. He found that 286 
herring stomachs held pink salmon fry. The 
average number of fry in each stomach was 
14, 


T 


1e author, who is a biologist at the U.S. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Laboratory 


at Auke Bay, Alaska, stated that herring ap- 
pear in the bay at Little Port Walter occa- 
sionally throughout the year. He said the 
herring often concentrate there in large 
schools during the spring and summer 
months, the same time young pink salmon 
enter salt water fromthe spawning streams. 


Observations by other biologists confirm 
the report of herring eating salmon fry. A 
biologist for the Fisheries Research Insti- 
tute, University of Washington, observed 
herring chasing and eating salmon fry in 
Uyak Bay, Kodiak Island, during 1958 and 
1959. He examined the stomachs of herring 
caught by beach seine in Browns Lagoon, 
Uyak Bay, and found as many as 10 fry ina 
single herring stomach. In 1962, another 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries biologist 
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repeated many of the observations made by 
the author of the article on herring preda- 
tion upon pink salmon fry entering the Little 
Port Walter estuary. 


The addition of herring to the list of 
salmon predators does not necessarily mean 
that predation by herring is general. Accord- 

g to the Auke Bay Laboratory biologist, the 
extent and areas of predation are not known. 
He pointed out, however, that the Little Port 
Walter observations, and those made at Uyak 
Bay, demonstrate that predation upon salm- 

1fry by herring does occur in widely sep- 

rated areas, and has been observed upon 
veral occasions in different years. 


5 ww WY 








Alaska Fisheries Exploration 
and Gear Research 


RAWLER CHARTERED FOR 
KING CRAB EXPLORATIONS: 
The steel-hulled Seattle trawler Yaquina, 
75-foot vessel, was selected in June 1962 
this summer's work by the Bureau's Ex- 
loratory Fishing and Gear Research Base, 
Juneau. Acontractcharter was signed early 
ul The vessel departed for Portlock 
k near Kodiak Island to begin a six-week 
‘vey of the commercial potential of king 
rab and associated stocks. The vessel is 
xpected to be used continuously until No- 
ember on two additional six-week surveys, 
e for Sewardarea shrimp explorations and 
other for Southeastern Alaska bottomfish 
plorations. 














American Dietetic Association 


ANNUAL MEETING: 

The 45th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dietetic Association will be held in Miami 
Beach, Fla., October 9-12, 1962. Daytime 
sessions for the first three days willbe held 

he Auditorium where an extensive exhibi- 
tion of food service equipment and food prod- 
ucts will be on display. On the last day, ses- 
sions will be held at the Deauville and Caril- 
lon, the joint headquarters hotels. 





Several sessions will be devoted to diet 
and nutrition. Attention will be given to 
atherosclerosis and one of the speakers on 


this subject will talk on "Fats, Rats, Chicken, 
and Men."' A session on obesity and weight 
control will include a talk on "Nutritional 
Deficiencies in Other Parts of the World." 
Disaster feeding and civil defense will be 
considered at another session. 


Food service administration will be the 
subject of another session. An associate 
professor of Michigan State University will 
talk on new trends in foods. Another speak- 
er will talk about producing quality foods. 
One speaker will discuss merchandising | 
food, and another, "New Trends in Food." 





California 


MIDWATER TRAWLING FOR 
SALMON FINGERLINGS CONTINUED: 

M/V “Nautilus” Cruise 62-N-6b (June 
11-15, 1962) and 62-N-6c (June 25-29, 1962): 
The capture of marked salmon fingerlings on 
their seaward migration was the objective of 
both trips by the California Department of 
Fish and Game research vessel Nautilus. 
The vessel operated in the Carquinez Strait, 
using a cotton midwater trawl with a 15-foot 
square opening. Trawling was conducted be- 
tween 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., and each tow lasted 
20 minutes. All tows were alternated be- 
tween upstream and downstream, and be- 
tween north shore, center, and south shore 
of the channel. 





































Other Species Caught by Nautilus on Cruise 
62-N-6b and 62-N-6c 











Species Number 
Northern anchovy (Engraulis mordax)....... 46, 000 (est.) 
Pacific herring (Clupea pallasi). ........-. 11,500 (est.) 
Striped bass (Roccus saxatilis). ... 1... eee 3, 600 (est.) 
Sacramento smelt (Spirinchus thaleichthys). . . . | 2,000 (est.) 
King salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawytscha)..... 755 
Northern midshipman (Porichthys notatus). .... 25 
(American shad (Alosa sapidissima) ........ 24 
Splittail (Pogonichthys macrolepedotus) ..... 24 
Jacksmelt (Atherinopsis californiensis) ...... 13 
Starry flounder (platichthys stellatus)....... 
Surfsmelt (Hypomesus pretiosus). eo ee 
Staghorn sculpin (Leptocottus armatus) . is waists 
Walleye surfperch (Hyperprosopon argenteum) . . 
Rainbow trout (Salmo gairdnerii)........-. 
Pacific lamprey (Entosphenus tridentata) . «s 
Shiner perch (Cymatogaster aggregata) . ‘ 
Sacramento squawfish (Ptychocheilus grandis) 1 1/ ;‘ 
Night smelt (Spirinchus starksi) . es < # ° 
Three-spined stickleback (Gasterosteus aculeatus), 


1/New species appearing for first time since midwater trawling 









































eee eee NO 




















operations began on April 10, 1961. 









A total of 109 tows completed in the 
Strait during the cruises yielded a total 
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catch of 755 king salmon(Oncorhynchus tsh- |! 

awytscha). Nineteen of these fish were marked | 

—————— 

recoveries. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1962 p. 9. 
| 





Cans--Shipments for Fishery 
Products, January-May 1962 
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‘ish canning plants dur- 
Januar y-M: 1962 
VaS VU 4 perce it abo 
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Prior to this year, the figures covered ot! 
inplate cal but beginning with January 1962 
aluminum cans ar‘¢ icluded. It is believed 
that only a Smalla UI aluminum is beins 
used in cans sedi she proauc 
present 
\ total of 1,222,507 b 0 i ster 
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Central Pacific Fisheries Investigations 


TUNA ST 
PACIFI( 


DIES IN SOUTH 
CONTINUED: 


—1 





M/V “Charles H. Gilbert" ¢ 6(A 
24-May 12, 1962): Long-line fishing for tun: 
ana otnel eaqators in waters adjacent 
to Cl t sIs as conducted during this 
cruise | I { S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fis ieries rest ch vessel Charles H. Gilbert. | 
The specimens obtained were to be used for | 
studies by the U1 sity of Washington Lab- | 
Oo! tC of Radiat Bi logy. 





ng-line I Stations 


isning 


were oc 
locations shownin figure 
1. Sixty baskets of 180-fathom mainline gear 


cupied at designate: 
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I . I -harles H tt Cruise 56 (Apr 1 24- 
M 1 962). 
Lf hom droppers were fishedatsta- 
yns 6, 8, 13,and 17, and 20 baskets of sim- 
ilar gear were fished at station 22. Thecatch 
rate of tuna (per 100 hooks) rangedfrom1.1 


at station 6 to 21.9 at station 13. A total ol 
154 yellowfin tuna, 9 big-eyed tuna, 1 wahoo 
1 sailfish, 1 black marlin, 1 lancetfish, and 
15 sharks were caught at the 5 long-line sta- 
tions. 


Samples of eyes, liver, and muscle were 
taken from 51 yellowfin tuna, 6 big-eyed tuna 














from 3 sharks. 
taken from long line-caught fish, 
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Livers were taken 
Those samples, which were 
were frozen 
further study by the University of Wash- 


1 wahoo, and 2 spearfish. 








Plankton and neckton were collected with 

l-meter plankton nets and a 6-foot Isaac- 
K idwater trawl. Eight 30-minute 0-50 | 
oblique plankton tows and three 30- 
surface plankton tows were madewith | 
| r open net. A non-quantitative por- 
| 
| 


oximately one-fourth of each sam- 
reserved in formalin. The remain- | 
irozen Sett] | 


ing volumes ranged be- 
Three hauls with the | 


and 250 ml. 
\ made to a depth 


awater trawl were 


nately 70 meters. 


samples were collected to a depth 
Six Nan- 
asts (without reversing thermom- 
made to obtain water samples at 
100, and 300 

\ five-gallon surface sample was 
stations by bucket. 





using bottle casts. 


depths: 25, 50, 


ach of the six 





Collecting tuna blood sample. 


nples were collected from tuna and 
or serological studies at the Bureau's | 
11 Laboratory, Honolulu. A total of 
142 blood samples were obtained from 131 
wwfin tuna, 9 big-eyed tuna, 1 black mar- 
1 sailfish. 
Eighty-two BT casts and collections of 
surface salinity samples were made on runs 
tween Honolulu and Christmas Island. | 
Casts were made at intervals of approxi- 
mately 30 miles. Four BT casts were made | 
| 


+ 


nthe survey area with a surface salinity 
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sample collected at each. During this cruise, 
two night-light stations were held in the sur- 
vey area, and the thermograph was operated 
continuously. 


Four skipjack tuna schools and 17 un- 
identified schools were sighted during the 
cruise. 


On the run between Honolulu and Christ- 
mas Island, one case of drift bottles (20bot- 
tles per case) was dropped each hour for the 
first 6 hours after departure, and after that, 
one case was dropped every 3 hours until 
15° N. On the return trip, one case of drift 
bottles was dropped at 15° N. and one case 


> 


3 hours later. 








M/V ''Charles H. Gilbert" Cruise 57 (June 
4-25, 1962): This cruise in the Line Islands 
area, principally off Christmas Island, bythe 
Charles H. Gilbert was also concerned with 
fong-line fishing for tuna and other climax 
predators needed as specimens in studies by 
the University of Washington. 





Five long-line fishing stations were oc- 
cupied at the locations shown in figure 2. 
Sixty baskets of 6-hook, 210-fathom main- 
line gear with 16-fathom droppers were 
fished at each station. The catch rate of 
tuna (per 100 hooks) ranged from 1.1latsta- 
tion 16 to 3.9 at station 21. A total of 28 
yellowfin 3 big-eyed tuna, 12 skipjack 
tuna, 1 wahoo, 1 striped marlin, 1 lancetfish, 
and 21 sharks were caught at the five long- 
line stations. 


tuna, 


Samples of eyes were taken from 8 yel- 
lowfin and 2 skipjack tuna; samples of liver 
from 27 yellowfin, 3 big-eyed, and 12 skip- 
jack tuna, 1 wahoo, 1 striped marlin; sam- 
ples of muscle from 27 yellowfin, 3 big- 
»yed, 12 skipjack tuna, 1 wahoo, i striped 
marlin. The tissues were taken from long- 
line-caught fish and frozen for further study 
by the University of Washington. 





Plankton and nekton were collected using 
1-meter plankton nets and a 6-foot midwater 
trawl. Thirteen 30-minute 0-50 meter, one 
0-100 meter oblique plankton tows, and five 
30-minute surface plankton tows were made 
with a 1-meter open net. Settling volumes 
ranged from 75 to 1,150 ml. Two hauls with 
the 6-foot midwater trawl were made toa 
depth of approximately 55 and 64 meters, 
respectively. 

Water samples were collected to a depth 
of 300 meters with bottle casts. Five bottle 
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Fig. 2 - Track chart of Charles H. Gilbert Cruise 57 (June 4- 
25, 1962). usar: 
casts (without reversing thermometers) were 


made to obtain water samples at depths of 25, 
50, 100, and 300 meters. A 5-gallon surface 
water sample was obtained at each station by 
bucket. 


Blood samples for serological studies 
were collected from: (1) up to 300 skipjack 





| 
| 
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taken by live-bait fishing methods, (2) 191 
skipjack and 2 yellowfin tuna caught by live- 
bait fishing at 03°08' N., 157°01' W.,(3) all 
tunas and marlins taken by long-line fishing, 
and (4) 28 yellowfin, 3 big-eyed, and 12 skip- 
jack tuna, 1 wahoo, 1 striped marlin (all of 
these were caught by long line). Other bio- 
logical and oceanographic data were collected, 


M/V "Charles H. Gilbert" Cruise 58 
(July 10-19, 1962): The Hawaiian waters 
from Oahu to French Frigate Shoals were 
explored during this cruise by the Charles 
H. Gilbert. 





A total of 37 fish schools (based on sight- 
ings of bird blocks) were recorded during 
the period. Twenty-two of the schools were 
observed while within the area of the fishery, 
including the first scouting leg west of Niihau, 
and 15 schools were observed to the west. 
One school was composed of yellowfin tuna 
estimated to consist of fish weighing 125 
pounds each, 7 were skipjack, and 29 were 
unidentified. 


One yellowfin, 1 unidentified, and 4 skip- 
jack schools were fished, with a catch from 
two schools of 39 skipjack. Both the schools 
were fished in an area 40-60 miles west of 
Niihau--16 skipjack averaging 25 pounds 
each were caught from one school and 23 45- 
pound skipjack from a second school. 


Other results of the cruise were: 


1. Nine night and 6 daylight surface 
plankton collections were made using a 1- 
meter net. 


2. Sixteen blood samples were collected 
from the 25-pound skipjack caught about 60 
miles west of Niihau. 


3. Trolling for 104 hours resulted in a 
catch of 13 little tunny, 6 yellowfin, 1 skip- 
jack (4 were lost), 3 dolphin (1 lost), and 1 
wahoo. Two little tunny and 2 yellowfin were 
returned for skeletal studies. 


4. Drift bottles and cards were released 
in groups of about 100 at four locations off 
eastern Oahu, namely Manana Island, Kailua 
Bay, Mokolii Island, and Laie Point. 


5. Live bait was obtained from three 
sources: (a) mosquito fish from airport drain- 
age ditches, (b) tilapia from the State Fish and 
Game bait plant, and (c) iao from French 
Frigate Shoals. 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1962 p. 8. 
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Crab Meat 


NEW CRAB-PICKING 
MACHINE INVENTED: 


A power-driven crab~picking portable machine that could 





lution 


nize crab processing has been invented in North 


arolina, Francis Altman, the inventor, who is manager of 





processing plant in Oriental, N. C., believes that the 


is the first of its kind to use a dry process, The in- 
lds the patent rights jointly with another resident of 
N.C. The latter and his brother jointly own two 

in North Carolina which process and pack a pas~ 
rand of crab meat-~one is located in Oriental and 


sr in Whortonsville, 


ALSO OME ON OPPOSTTS SIDE) 


SHELL DISCHARGE 








sketch of crab-picking machine. aiid some detail of 
s parts of the machi 





ne. 


tainless steel, the portable machine is fed from 
The meat is separated from the shell cleanly, and 
it on a conveyor and is raked into cans, The 
t is still encased in the shell when it is fed into the 
hat the patent-right holders have named ‘‘The Crab 
rhree peo are needed to operate the machine. 
, the other rakes in the meat. Some 15 to 17 work- 
required to ‘‘deback’’ and ‘‘bob’’ the crabs before 
be placed in the picking machine, By hand the crab is 








leba Me d--that is, its hard top shell is removed; then its 


I ions are cut into pieces about the size of ordinary 
akes, These portions are placed by women into rotary 
. Ea ch of the rotary containers has eight unit heads. The 





Altn 
meat Pic ker, The machine costs about $8,000 to build, The 

















ns fit snugly in the cups, A fast worker can feed the 


rtions into each side of the machine at a rate of up 


s machine,’’ the inventoor states, ‘‘will actually do 
of 60 to 70 workers and require the services of not 
1 20 persons in the course of an eight-hour work 





This means that the machine and 20 workers can proc~ 
s much crab meat in an eight-hour day as 60 to 70 wom- 


cers now produce by using the age-old method of pick- 


the’meat from the shells by hand, 


1an spent more than two years in building the crab 


has demonstrated his machine to crab processors 


‘th Carolina and other states, The North Carolina 


Sonservation and Development and its chairman, the 
- of North Carolina, have expressed great interest in 


the new machine, 


The machine will be manufactured by a company in Balti- 
more, Md, Plans at present are to build at least 12 of the 
machines in addition to the prototype model the inventor is 
now demonstrating. The present holders of the patent rights 
plan to retain the patent rights. They plan to lease the ma- 
chine to crab processors at the rate of about $3 per hour, 
The machine will not be sold outright, 


_ Crab processing is a fast-growing industry in North Caro- 
lina, 


In 1961, according to the U, S, Bureau of Commercial 
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Fig. 2 - Francis Altman, right, beside the crab-picking machine 
he invented. At Oriental, N. C., a crab-processing plant em- 
ployee feeds bobbed crabs into the machine where the meat is 
separated from the shell. The machine is patented. 


Fisheries, North Carolina ranked fourth in landings of hard 
blue crabs in the Nation with a record of more than 16 mil- 
lion pounds, Under North Carolina law, blue crabs can be 
taken year-round, 


Pasteurized crab meat is taking its place in the crab in- 
dustry of North Carolina, North Carolinians eat some crab 
meat, but the State’s processors find their best markets for 
about all they can process in Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York City, where it is shipped daily under contract, 
(News release dated July 15, 1962, from the North Carolina 
Department of Conservation and Development.) 


> =>) 
Federal Purchases of Fishery Products 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
PURCHASES, JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 

Fresh and Frozen: For the use of the 
Armed Forces under the Department of De- 
fense, less fresh and frozen fishery products 
were purchased in June 1962 by the Defense 
Subsistence Supply Centers than in the pre- 
vious month. The decline was 6.8 percentin 
quantity and 7.6 percent in value. 














Table 1 - Fresh and Frozen Fishery Products Purchased by 
Defense Subsistence Supply Centers, 
__June_ 1962 with _Com parisons 














~ QUA NTITY VALUE 
_ june | Jan. -June June | Jan. -June 
ae ell hee | 1961 1962 [1961] 1962] 1961 





qe sy 58 7 1S ODE oleia 
357 | 1 ait 973] 10, 872 1, 328 | 702 | 6,762] 5,311 














Compared with the same month a year 
earlier, purchases in June 1962 were up 
48.0 percent in quantity and 89.2 percent in 
value. This shows that higher-priced fish- 
ery products were purchased this June be- 
cause the value of the purchases increased 
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much more than the quantity. During the first 


six months of 1962, purchases were up 10.1 
percent in quantity and 27.3 percent in value 
as compared with the same period in 1961. 
Again, because of the purchase of higher - 
priced fishery products and an increase in 
the price of most fishery products, the value 
increased more than the quantity. 


Prices paid for fresh and frozen fishery 
products by the Department of Defense in 
June 1962 averaged 56.3 cents a pound, 0.6 


cents a pound less than in the previous month, 


but 12.2 cents a pound more than in the same 
month of 1961. 





Table 2 - Canned Fishery Products Purchased by 
Defense Subsistence Supply Centers, 
June 1962 with Comparisons 


= <————— — = —— 


QUANTITY ALUE 
June Jan. -June une | Jan. -June 
1962 [1961 | 1962 ] 1961 [1962] 1961 | 1962 | 1961 | 


Fk ee eee i a 


<i 
= 








Product 




















ah. a l l - 3,707 }2,662| 1 | - 2,062]1, 175 
Salmon. J - - 1,015 2 - - 638 2 
Sardine. j_18 1 so| 90] 9 L a _25| _44 


1/Less than $1,000 








1 
Canned: Canned sardines were the princi- 
pal canned fishery product purchased for use 
of the Armed Forces in June this year. For 
the first six months of this year purchases 
of canned tuna and salmon were up substan- 
tially as compared with the same period of 
1961. But purchases of canned sardines dur - 
ing the first half of 1962 were down because 
of the short packs of both Maine and Cali- 
fornia sardines during 1961. Purchases of 
the three principal canned fishery products 
(tuna, salmon, and sardines) in the first 6 
months of 1962 were up 73.3 percent inquan- 
tity and 123.2 percent in value as compared 
to the same period in 1961. The greater in- 
crease in value was due to larger purchases 
of canned salmon and an increase inthe price 
of canned tuna. 
Note: Armed Forces installations generally make some local 
purchases not included in the data given; actual total pur- 
chases are higher than indicated because local purchases are 


not obtainable. 
KA 
Fish Meal 


NEW PLANT PROPOSED 
FOR CAPE CHARLES, VA.: 








A new fish meal processing plant is 
planned at Cape Charles, Va. The plant will 
be in operation early in 1965, according to 
the "Virginia-Pilot,"' 


a Norfolk, Va., news- 
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paper. The new facility will represent a 
plant investment of about $1,750,000 with an 
annual payroll of from $300,000 to $400,000, 
An industry spokesman stated the operation 
will be carried on by a wholly-owned firm. 


The factory is estimated to cost $750,000, 
and will be located on Cape Charles Harbor 
on land owned by the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
The remainder of the plant investment will 
go for a fleet of six vessels costing from 
$150,000 to $200,000 each. It was reported 
that about 100 men will be employed on the 
vessels, and some 50 persons in the plant. 


The firm building the plant now operates 
plants in Wildwood, N. J., Moss Point, Miss. 
and Reedville, Va., but the Reedville plant 
will be closed when the Cape Charles opera- 
tion begins. It was reported that the firm 
was approached by both the Cape Charles 
township and by the Railroad concerning lo- 
cation of the plant. One of the advantages of 
the location is that it is nearer to both Ches- 
apeake Bay and Atlantic fishing areas than 
Reedville. Another advantage is that the 
plant's products can be shipped by rail from 
Cape Charles, which is not the case at Reed- 
ville. 





Fishy Odors and Flavors 


PROGRESS ON STUDIES 
TO DATE (JUNE 1962): 

In 1955 the U. S. Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries initiated its first program on the 
chemistry of fishy odors and flavors by 
awarding a contract for the study to the Hor- 
mel Institute, University of Minnesota, Aus- 
tin, Minn. At that time, the potential causes 
of such fishy odors and flavors had not been 
thoroughly understood. The assumption was 
made that the primary cause of such odors 
was an oxidative splitting of the polyunsatu- 
rated fish oil fatty acids to shorter chain 
carbonyl compounds, some of which possess 
fishy odors and flavors. 





Dr. Jacques Chipault of the Hormel In- 
stitute began a comprehensive investigation 
of the chemistry of the oxidation of fish oils. 
Menhaden oil was oxidized by aeration and 
the numerous carbonyl compounds as musty, 
stale, sharp-acrid, putrid, and sweet. 


Work on Odors and Flavors at the Seattle 
Laboratory: Quite independent of the fish oil 
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program, the Bureau's Technological Labo- 
ratory at Seattle conducted a study aimed at 
finding the chemical nature of compounds re- 
sponsible for the fishy odors and flavors re- 
sulting from spoilage of the protein and other 
nitrogenous components of fish. This work 
yas started by David Miyauchi in 1956 and 
ontinued after 1957 by Dr. HermanGronin- 
Maurice E. Stansby, the Director ofthe 
Laboratory, noted that many of the odors 
ing found associated with spoiled fish in 
this research by Miyauchi and Groninger 
also to occur in many of the men- 
ils mixed in with various rancid or 
vise oxidative types of odors. 





Stansby, therefore, carried out some ex- 
, some of which were first re- 
I a conference of fishery technolo- 
ists at Davis, Calif., 1959. This work was 
ied and a paper, "Speculations on 
Odors and Flavors,'' appearedinFood | 
hnology, April 1962 (pages 28-32). In 
this paper the idea is presented that we should 
distinguish sharply between fishy flavors 
spoiling fish resulting from bacterial de- 
ny tion and fishy flavors in oxidizing 
ls. Rather, it is shown that these phenom- 
robably occur together in each case. 
s in fish oil, the fishy flavor may be due 
hemical changes involving both straight 
tion of the fatty acids in fish oil, but 
lso changes in small traces of nitrogen, 
sphorous, sulfur, or other components 
in the oil may also play an important 
Work along this line from a general 
view is continuing at Seattle. Although] 
. Chipault began in 1959 some work on the 
ssibility of some of these trace components 
ils being involved in fishy odors in 
it was felt that so many aspects 
re now*involved in the mechanism of fishy 
development, that additional effort was 
ded to prevent Dr. Chipault's research 
being spread over too many aspects. 


iments 


‘ted at 














Research on Fishy Flavors: Accordingly, 
n1960, a contract project was awarded for 


Dr. Mangold to investigate mechanisms for 
lishy odor and flavor development over and 
beyond straight oxidative deterioration. Dr. 
Mangold, previous to any contract work with 
the Bureau, had collaborated informally with 
Malins of the Seattle Laboratory in the adap- 
tation of thin-layer chromatography to the 

analysis of fish oils. This research has been 


oft 





I tremendous importance not only to the fish 
oil program, but also to lipids chemistry in 

general. 
search, 


Before Mangold and Malins' re- 
thin-layer chromatography was an 
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almost unknown technique used in very few 
laboratories, and it had never been applied 
to lipids. Largely as a result of the efforts 
of Mangold and Malins, this new technique 
was adapted to the lipid field, and today this 
method is finding rapidly increasing use in 
hundreds of laboratories in this country and 
elsewhere throughout the world. For two 
papers, which Mangold and Malins presented 
on thin-layer chromatography before the 
American Oil Chemists! Society, they jointly 
received a year ago the Bond Award for the 
best paper on oil chemistry of the year. 
Thin-layer chromatography as adapted by 
Mangold and Malins to fish oils is becoming 
of great value to the fish oil program, es- 
pecially with respect to monitoring reactions 
in preparing fish-oil derivatives. By apply- 
ing this new technique, it is now possible to 
improve upon such reactions, some of which 
had previously been studied and had to be 
discarded because in the past the analytical 
methods had not been good enough to follow 
all of the reactions occurring. 


When Dr. Mangold received his first con- 
tract from the Bureau on the fish oil pro- 
gram, the first problem was to have avail- 
able rapid methods for separation and de- 
termining the various nitrogen, phosphorous, 
and sulfur compounds suspected of being 
partially responsible for fishy flavors and 
odors in menhaden oil. He, therefore, de- 
veloped thin-layer chromatographic methods 
for analysis in fish oils of small traces of 
such compounds as mercaptans and amines. 
A paper describing these methods was pub- 
lished in 1962 (Mangold and Kammereck, 

J. Am. Oil Chem. Soc., vol. 39, pp. 201-206.) 
The method is currently being used to ana- 
lyze fish oils to determine whether any of 
these types of compounds are associated 
with fishy odors common in fish oils. 





Another approach to fishy odors in fish 
oils is also being investigated by Dr. Man- 
gold. It is known that fish oils can be com- 
pletely deodorized and yet these will have 
reversion of the fishy odor or flavor. This 
return of a fishy odor on flavor sometimes 
occurs either in the absence of oxygen or 
when so little oxygen is present that some 
mechanism other than oxidation is suspected 
of being responsible. With some foods other 
than fish, a mechanism has very recently 
been proposed to account for similar behav- 
ior. It has been shown that some oils con- 
tain certain precursors of fishy or other 
off-flavors. These precursors are not just 
the triglycerides or fatty acids. Rather they 








are a class of compounds related to plasma- 
logens, which have been termed "aldehydro- 
genic compounds."" These are labile com- 
pounds containing an ether linkage. They 
readily break down to aldehydes that possess 
fishy or similar flavors and odors. Dr. Man- 
gold is currently looking into the possibility 
that such compounds may play a role in the 
mechanism of fishy flavor formation in men- 
haden oils. 


Recent Work of Dr. Chipault: Since Dr. 
Mangold has been assigned to work in the 
area which Dr. Chipault had started to in- 
vestigate on "fishiness"’ resulting from re- 
actions other than mere oxidative rancidity, 
Dr. Chipault's current project deals within- 
vestigation of odoriferous and other com- 
pounds formed from relatively pure highly 
polyunsaturated fish-oil fatty acids such as 
the C22 hexsenoic fatty acid. This phase of 
the work was. started in mid-1962. Itis 
felt that past work of Dr. Chipault carried 
out in the early stages of the program(1955- 
1959) has demonstrated that the situation 
during oxidation of fish oil triglycerides is 
too complicated for a reasonably small pro- 
gram to elucidate all the complex reactions. 
The present approach is being used because 
it is felt that the use of model systems with 
lesser numbers of reactants will enable the 
mechanism of fishy-rancid odor and flavor 
development to be much more quickly in- 
vestigated. Some somewhat similar studies 
are also in progress at the Seattle Labora- 
tory of the Bureau in a program unrelatedto 





the fish oil program yet which involves oxida- 
tion of relatively pure fish oil polyunsaturated 
This research, which is financed 
by the Atomic Energy Commission, may even- 


fatty acids. 


tually be of aid in accelerating results on the 
program on fishy odors in fish oils as cur- 
rently being studied by Dr. Chipault. 


Inter -relationship Between Program of 
Contractors at Hormel Institute and Other 

















Research at Seattle Laboratory: Several pro- 





grams as listed below are being carried out 
at the Bureau Laboratory at Seattle, most of 
which are not directly a part of the fish oil 
program, yet which are giving results that 
are furthering the efforts of the contract re- 
search on fishy odors and flavors being car- 
ried out at Hormel Institute. 
are as follows: 


Program 
Compounds Forming in Spoiling Fish 


Nature of Compounds Responsible for Fishy 
Odors 
Effect of Irradiation on Fish Oil Fatty Acids 


Investigator 
Dr. Groninger 


M. E, Stansby 
Dr. Stout 


These programs 
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Furnishing Palatable Fish Oil for Research at 
Other Institutions 


Gauglitz 
Stability of Fish Oil and Derivatives 


Houle 


It has been found throughout the contract 
investigations on fishy odors and flavors that 
it is highly desirable to maintain the closest 
liaison among the various projects concerned 
with this work. The biggest problem from 
this standpoint is the definitions of vocabu- 
lary terms describing various odors and 
flavors. Such subjective words as musty, 
stale, sweet, etc. mean different things to 
different people. For example, at Seattle 
Dr. Groninger was using ''stale"’ to denote 
the same odor as Dr. Chipault at Hormel In- 
stitute had termed "fishy.'' On one occasion 


Dr. Chipault ran into a new type of odor which 
he tried to describe in words but which meant 


nothing to other investigators. Later it de- 

veloped this was an odor which had been 

known at the Seattle Laboratory for many 
years and had always been described as 
sweet. 


In order, so far as possible, to eliminate 
these difficulties, a series of workshop ses- 
sions has been held between personnel of the 
Seattle Laboratory and those of the Hormel 
Institute. For example, two such sessions 
were held last year, one at Seattle attended 
by Hormel Ins*itute personnel and one at 
Hormel Institute attended by Stansby. Atthe 
latter session, Stansby took back dozens of 
samples of fishery products having many 
different odors and flavors. These samples 
were examined and terminology discussed. 
A similar session was scheduled during 
September 1962 in Seattle. 


There are other ways in which coopera- 
tion among these various programs is very 
helpful. An example of this concerns the 
Seattle production with the large-scale mo- 
lecular still of gallon quantities of palatable 
fish oil for research by outside agencies. 
In the course of this work, concentrates of 
"fishy" odors and flavors are removed dur- 
ing the refining steps. These are often sent 
to Dr. Chipault and/or Dr. Mangold as 
sources of compounds for their research 
into the chemistry of fishy odors and fla- 
vors. Also, some of the purified oils may 
still retain different types of fishy flavors 
and sometimes portions of these oils are 
sent for research at the Hormel Institute. 
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Fish Farming version of inorganic elements to proteins 
and carbohydrates are the tiny microscopic 
FISH CROP FROM FLOODED RICE LANDS: plants known as algae. With the aid of en- 
~ Ways to improve the production of fish on ergy from the sun, these tiny organisms 
flooded rice lands are being studied at the form the initial food particles which will ul- 
- new Fish Farming Experimental Station at timately end in a food fish. Tiny animals 
‘ Stuttgart, Arkansas, by the U. S. Bureau of known as zooplankton feed on the algae. 
> Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. All completed These are, in turn, consumed by small fish 
experimental ponds at the new station had | of nearly all species. Small fish are then 
een filled with either surface or ground pursued by predators which will eventually 
ater and stocked with fish by June 1962. provide food for man. Such a cycleis known 
es . arr, areal as a Food Chain. 
| If the proper inorganic elements are lack- 
ey ing in a pond, few,if any, of the needed plants 
= can grow and the pond is said to be infertile. 
se In such cases commercial fertilizers are 
or often added to encourage a "bloom" or growth 
oF of algae. Precautions must be taken toavoid 
over -fertilization lest an excessive bloom 
occur and cause an oxygen depletion on a hot, 
cloudy day. 
All species of fish are dependent upon 
zooplankton during their early life stages. 
- In stocking a properly fertilized pond or 
a reservoir, fishery biologists recommend 
: | using a variety of species which will useall 
E | of the available food with a minimum of com- 
| petition among the species. Variations such 
| as bluegill-bass; catfish-minnows; or catfish- 
ja | buffalofish-bass are desirable combinations. 
Carp may be added to these combinations to 
control excess vegetation. It is possible, 
L 1 - Sketch of the Fish Farming Experi- however, to raise only a single species ina 
= mental Station, Stuttgart, Arkansas. pond or reservoir. 
Some of the ponds were fertilized to en- The ponds at the Experimental Station at 
rage a growth of algae. The amount of Stuttgart were stocked with different com- 
fish harvested from any area is directlyre- binations of species at varying rates. The 
ted to its fertility. Basic units in the con- Marion National Fish Hatchery supplied 
2 “—— ~~ ae eee 
“=: yy feat 
it a > ia i| f 
6 ==) 2B 
erin | | —)E--1E- 
ra \ te 
™ ” * p mem | Pom 
E> LABORATORY | . ts 
me Pelee 
Fig. 2 - Diagram showing arrangement of the Station. 
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40,000 channel catfish and 12,000 crappies; 
the Corning National Fish Hatchery furnished 
10,000 fingerling bass; and the Arkansas 
State hatchery at Lonoke, Arkansas, provided 
large-mouth buffalofish, fathead minnows, 
and Israeli carp. Two flathead catfish had 
been spawned successfully 
June 1962. 


at the station by 


Field studies are being made at the Sta- 
to (1) determine the species of fish best 


(2) find methods for ef- 


awning fish and producing finger - 


cing purposes; (3) develop eco- 


ical methods for raising desirable fish 


iseful size; (4) deve 





op controls for un- 


methods for harvesting fish; (6) develo 





trols for aquati weeds; and (7) deter min¢ 
I Opt on with the Department of Agri- 
cu ir € i the R eB Exper nents a 
or € ¢ _ LS - ytTatlonso 3 U 
f¢ 
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) Lé sures; (2) ( Lect Ol € n- 
rit al nanges o 1e | Oolog OI 118 
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ol I1S (5) npr ove e! ( tis 
tnrou selec e preedain Oo 1 
(6) i | veda tecnni ies {0 11s 
t! oug! ise ol hormone lp 
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Fig. 3 - Biologist examining specimens in the 
laboratory at Stuttgart. 





ies of fish; (5) develop suitable 
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Research facilities are provided with both 
surface and ground water, and with air, gas, 
and electrical outlets. Office-laboratories 
for the research staff are equipped with the 
latest in scientific equipment. 


Fish Protein Concentrate 


BAKERY PRODUCTS WITH CONCENTRATE 
SAMPLED BY TASTE PANEL: 


test in Seattle 
were able 


to guess correctly which products contained 


During a recent palatabili 


Wash., only 8 men of a group of 33 


fish protein concentrate. All of the men 
the group were associated with the fishing in- 





dustry. A U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
onomist served the group but- 


: 1  ¢ } } ne ff ++} ) + 
ter cookies and Dran muiiins with and witn- 





out fish flou Each person rated the prod- 
ictS on p abil score sheets. Out of 
18) e perfec score of 100 percent, tne 
roducts scored as follows: 


BUTTER COOKIES 





; it 90.58 

“e ) itrat 8§ ) 
BRAN MUFFINS 

Sam} \ with fish protein concentrat 89 . OF 

S ithout fish prot cor t 88 43 





Florida 


FISH BEHAVIOR LABORATORY: 


Construction of a fish behavior laborato! 


of Miami is ex 








the Universit pected to be- 
gin S yé accordi ig to the Director ol 
the University's Institute of Marine Science. 
Grants totaling $300,000 have been received 


for the new laboratory, which will cost 


$470,000. The 


International Oceanogra 





Foundation is trying to raise the remaining 
$170,000 from interested fishermen. 

be the first laboratory 
igations of the behavior 
fish, 








for inves 





Fourteen thousand 
square feet of research area will be equipped 
with the latest apparatus for studying tl 
activities and responses of all kinds of ma- 
rine life. Every laboratory room will have 
clear, running sea water with accurate tem- 
perature control. There also will be instru- 
ments for precise control of water sound, 
light, and chemical action. 


t~water 


I 
1e€ 
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Utilizing this new Controlled Environ- 
nents Building, scientists will be able to 
juplicate sea conditions or eventocreate a 
ew environment for animals under study, 
sing complex instruments to record their 
The building's design permits 
ying specimens tobe transferred from the 


eactions. 


to tanks with maximum safety. Special 
surized tubular tanks up to 40 feet in 
1 enable investigators to study ex- 
large fish under simulated condi- 
at depth. Water in the tanks will 
ted for temperature, salinity, ox- 
yn dioxide, acid-base relationship, 








S yt re 


. | 
ness. 


] Filtered rooftop settling 
ks will provide up to 600 gallons of water | 


electronic equipment will record 


re the nervous reactions of fish to 

muli. In addition, there will be | 
studying responses tothe earth's | 
ld; rooms shielded from magnet- | 

n, outside sound and light; and at | 


oratory equipped with a Faraday | 
‘ference while 


nerves and 


tside inte 


n out Ol 


al impuises trom 
i 


> are recoracd. 


help findanswers | 
ave plagued fisher - 
How and 
stem of bio- 
igation do they have? Whydothey 
at certain times? Why do they pre- 


. “ing 
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migrate ? What sy 


different occa- 
goes on in the mind 


types of bait on 
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estigations such as studies of por- 
ation by sonar and the cur - 
rch of the Institute on shark hear - 
t the practical byproducts of 
should be of value to fisher - 
om its research projects may come 
ffective forms of shark control, 
baits and lures, new data on the 
its and times of game fish, and 
charting of the migrations of school 
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Great Lakes 


LAKE TROUT PLANTED IN 
LAKE MICHIGAN FROM FERRY: 
Experimental plantings of lake trout from 
the National Fish Hatchery, Charlevoix, Mich., 
were made during the early summer of 1962 
in Lake Michigan, directly from the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Ferry as it passed over the 
Milwaukee Reef. Nearly 73,000 lake trout 
weighing more than 3,800 pounds, were suc- 
cessfully planted in that way. Personnel and 
equipment from the State of Michigan's De- 
partment of Conservation assisted in the op- 
eration. 





OUTLOOK PROMISING FOR 

TRAWLING IN LAKE MICHIGAN: 

~The future looks promising for trawl fish- 
ing in Lake Michigan with the start of the 1962 
summer fishing season. In June, State of Mich- 
igan-licensed commercial fishermen had firm 
orders for all the chubs they could catch, plus 
a fair amount of alewives. 





A freezer with a 2-million-pound capacity 
is being built at the dock in Saugatuck, Mich. 
Ice machines, forklift, and other equipment 
were ordered, and the facility was expected 
to be in operation by late June or early July. 
The equipment and docking facilities are be- 
ing financed by a Saugatuck construction com- 
pany which has confidence in the future ofthe 
fish business in Lake Michigan. 


Details of the sea lamprey and lake trout 
programs for Lake Michigan were discussed 
by U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
personnel at a meeting in Milwaukee on June 
15, 1962. The meeting was attended by mem- 
bers of the United States section of the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission to discuss prob- 
lems concerning the budgets and program of 
the Commission. 


ORGANOLEPTIC EVALUATION OF 
FRESH-WATER HERRING: 

Because of increased interest by the Lake 
Superior fishing industry to better utilize 
lake herring from that Lake, the U. S. Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries technological labo- 
ratory at Ann Arbor, Mich., has been making 
an organoleptic evaluation of herring products. 
About early summer, various lake herring 
products were placed in cold-storage at 0~ F. 
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to obtain preliminary information as to the trout, of which 477 (96 percent) were fin- ne 

effects of processing variables on their qual- clipped. Of the recaptured hatchery-reared 

ity. fish planted before 1962, a total of 252 (64 
percent) were from the 1961 Bayfield shore 

Fillets, headed and gutted, and whole her- plant, 115 (29 percent) were from the 1960 ¢ 
ring, with no glaze, an ice glaze, or an algi- shore plant, and 22 (6 percent) were from 
nate glaze were individually heat-sealed in the 1959 boat plant. Those returns support 
cellophane pouches. Breaded herring fillets evidence obtained during the 1961 season 
were also put up, replacing the conventional that the success of the 1960 plant was excel- a 
egg batter in one lot with a thin alginate dip lent, and that results from the 1959 plant 
before conten the breading. The samples were poor. The first-year survival of the 
are being held at 0° F. and are scheduled for 1961 plant appeared to be excellent. " 
periodic or suiaibaipt examinations, follow- 
ing final processing (to a breaded fillet and Trawling with the Siscowet during, and 
deep-fat frying). immediately after the release of approxi- . 

| mately 20,000 lake trout from shore, con- 

A one-month examination of the various | firmed observations made in 1961 that the 
herring fillet products in storage was con- | fish reach suitable trout habitat (15 fathoms 
ducted early in July 1962. The one-month 1 mile from shore) in 33 to 4 hours after 
examination did not reveal any marked dif- planting. 
ferences between lots of fillets or with the Note: “See Commercial Fisheries Review, Aug. 1962 p, 18, 
control, although the products treated with 
alginate received slightly fewer deduction 
points for flavor and texture defects. The " 
examinations are to be continued at regulal LAKE ERIE FISH POPULATION 
intervals. SURVEY CONTINUED: 

2 ~~ ath V ee, and M/V “Madtom" 

aN (July 1962): Vessel operations in July wer 
4 maint exploratory, and to ascertain the rel- 1 
ative abundance and distribution of young- 

Great Lakes said Investig ations of-the-year fish. The Musky II made 35 off- 
shore trawl tows, mostly in the Sandusky and port 

Z ESTERN LAK SUPERIOR Islands regions. The Madtom, a16-footout- 

FISHERY St R\ ny _CONTINUED: board craft, made 55 tows at depths of 4 to 

M/ V “"Sisc a t" fi » 2 (Jur 4-14 15 feet in selected areas along the south 
1962): Spring environmental conditions wer« shore, between Monroe, Mich., and Barcelo! 
studied at three limnological stations in the N. Y. Numerous fish collections were pre- 
Apostle Islands region--southeast of Stock served and measurements recorded for later 
ton Island, northeast of Bear Island, and in analys 
Pike's Bay. Routine limnological collections 
included records of water temperatures 
Secchi-disc readings, water samples fo! 
chemical analyses, and bottom and plankt« 
samples. The water temperature did not 
change during the early part of the cruis¢ 
but by mid-June surface water tempera 
tures in some areas had reached 55> F 
Secchi-disc readings ranged from 10 feet in 
Pike's Bay to 25 feet northeast of Bear Is 
land. Plankton abundance was relatively low In the western basin, the 1962 hatch and 
at all stations. | survival appeared to have been exceptional- 

| ly good for yellow pike, yellow perch, white 

Studies were continued on the distribution | bass, alewives, gizzard shad, and spot-tail 
and abundance of native and hatchery-reared | shiners. Collections later in the seasonwill 
lake trout in the Apostle Islands area. Most | be necessary to fully evaluate the spawning 
of the lake trout caught in that area were success of channel catfish, shee pshe ad, em- 
from the 15- to 25-fathom depth range. erald shiners, anc smelt. In general, how- 

ever, a good year was indicated for most 

With the completion of Cruise 2, the Sis- species. ab 

cowet in 1962 had captured 497 small lake 
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Yellow Pike 
(Stizostedion yitreum yitreum) 








Young -of-the-year (yellow pike) and yel- 


perch were uniformly distributed through- 


estern basin. Approximately 700 
pike were caught during July alone, 
exceeded the number of fingerlings 
previous year. A single 10- 
ielded an estimated 70,000 young 
erch, and many other tows yielded 
000 of that species. Collectively, 


uveraged about three times as many 


perch as were caught in1959-- 


vhich the largest previous year- 

rd was produced. Yellow perch 
yung of most other species) were 

depths of 5 to 10 feet. Yellow pike 
merous at depths of 10 to 12 


r 


abundance of small fish 
ing with the Mad- 
along the south shore of the 





eastern basins revealed only 
ng fish. The fishwere 

maller than in the western 

ly because of the later hatching 
ooler water temperatures. Large 
| h were observed in 
Erie, Pa. No young yellow pike 
east of Vermilion, Ohio. 


iow per < 


stern basin, the growth of the 


+ 


species appeared to be general- 


le to growth in other years. By 


July, yellow pike were averaging 
length; yellow perch, 23 inches; 
3s, 2 inches. 


e Musky II made biweekly visits to two 
ns in the central basin as part of acon- 
gen deficiencies at the 
lepths. Dissolved oxygen determina- 
ns and depth casts were made at 5-mile 
ls. Oxygen deficiencies were noted 
nly a few of the many water samples 
ken, which was in contrast to 1961 when 
pletion was extensive in July of that year. 


study of oxy 


Surface water temperatures averaged 
ee te an» y 
about 75° F. in the wesiern sector of the 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





lake and 70° F. in the central and eastern 
basins, and fluctuated little during the month. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Aug. 1962 p. 21. 








bs 
Gulf Exploratory Fishery Program 


BURROWING BEHAVIOR OF 

PINK SHRIMP STUDIED: 

M/V “George M. Bowers" Cruise 37 
(April 19-21 and 26-28, 1962), 38 (May 10- 
15), 39 (June 12-28): Field experiments on 
the behavior phase of the shrimp gear re- 
search project in the Gulf of Mexico were 
the objectives of these cruises by the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries research 
vessel George M. Bowers. Cruises 37 and 
38 were conducted in Mississippi Sound 
where conditions were unfavorable for be- 
havior studies. Conditions for this work 
were excellent in St. Andrews Bay, Fla. 
(Panama City) during cruise 39, and the in- 
itial phase of the study was completed there. 























ec Pink Shrimp Y es 
| ia Ts 
aa — 








Experiments were conducted to deter - 
mine the burrowing behavior of pink shrimp 
so as to gain a better understanding of the 
effect of such behavior on the efficiency of 
commercial fishing gear. The initial objec- 
tives were to measure the extent and dura- 
tion of bottom penetration by the various 
commercial species, and the effect of arti- 
ficial stimulation on the animal while in the 
burrowed state. Observations were made 
using SCUBA gear to eliminate all but es- 
sential artificial environmental effects. 


The following data were obtained from 
these observations and measurements: 


1. The manner by which pink shrimp 
burrow into the bottom using their various 
appendages. 





2. Burrow depths ranged from j to 2 


inches 

3. Pink shrimp burrow to just below the 
surface of the substrate, and are very diffi- 
cult to detect visually. 


4. Mechanical stimulation (probes, chain 
drags, and water jets) to the dorsal body sur- 


face cause the burrowed animal to immed- 
iately withdraw deeper into the bottom sedi- 
ment. 


5. Artificially-induced sediment clouds 
above burrowed shrimp caused about half of 
the individuals to emerge from the bottom. 


6. Observed pink shrimp remained bur- 

3 a” 99 eas 
rowed from 133 to 23 hours. Activity above 
the bottom seemed to be restricted. 


7. Shrimp generally emerged from the 








bottom between 7 p.m. and 7:30 p.m. and 
were burrowed again by 9 p.m. A few in- 
dividuals would usually remain unburrowed 
and on the bottom for most of the night. 
resets, behavior ip danny ire to be 
continued through the summer in St. Andrews 
Bay. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Jan. 1962 { 


Gulf Fishery Investigations 


BETTER SHRIMP CATCHES 

ORECAST FOR 1962 
~ A significant upwar d trend in the shrimp 
harvest from northern Gulf of Mexicowaters 
during the last half of 1962 is indicated by 
findings of shrimp studies conducted by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Galveston, Tex. This 
prediction is based on an analysis of com- 
parable measures of abundance obtained for 
young brown shrimp in the Galveston area 
over the past three years. 





1 


Although the brown shrimp reproduces 
offshore in almost all seasons, the greatest 
Spawning activity takes place during the 
period late January to early March. The re- 
sulting masses of larvae arrive at the bar- 
rier island passes and begin to enter inshore 
“nursery' areas roughly 4 to 5 weeks after 
Spawning and hatching. Some 6 to 7 weeks 
later they reach a size suitable for sport 
fishing bait, and soon thereafter migrate 
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back to the open Gulf where they are nor- 
mally caught in good quantity by the com- 
mercial fishing fleet during July to Septem- 
ber. 


By means of carefully executed sampling 
techniques, Bureau biologists measure the 
size of the brown shrimp's ‘spring run" at 
two distinct re in its early development, 
The first measure, or index, is obtained as 
the shrimp pass vada Galveston Bay en- 
trance. At that stage they are very densel; 
concentrated, average only about 5/8 of an 
inch in length, and are called postlarvae. 
The second index is obtained from statistics 
of the commercial bait shrimp fishery which 
operates throughout the Galveston Bay sys- 
tem, one of the more important nursery 
areas on the upper Gulf coast. Referred t 


| 
as juveniles or bait, the shrimp at that 
stage range from 2 to 4 inches long, but are 


not so crowded or numerous as when they 

were sampled at the Bay entrance six weeks 
earlier. Commercial size is reached at a 
length of approximately 5 inches and shortl 
after the shrimp return to the ocean. 
































| Indexes of serecinigg for Postlarval, Juvenile, and Adult 
Brown Shrin , East Texas Gu lf Coz ast, 1960-1962 

ia = — = = j —— SSS 
| Month Post: arvae 1 | luven ri les 2) Adults 3 
wicked BS [ite [1960] 1962 | 1961] 1960 | 1962] 1961 [i960 
Jan. | 27| 31. - | 3 os 330.43 
Feb. | 231} 1 2 . 0.3} - | 0,29)0.38 
Mar. |5/306] 23] 615| - - | :Q2). = - 0. loss 45 
April | 280] 35] 554] - | | 0.4] - |0.29|0,23 
May | 32] 25] 16| 30.4) 18, 3 29.9] - | 0.24|0,31 
\June - |} - 4 - .1] 105.9 - | 0.27 0.27 
July -| -|- - 19. 3] 27.2 é&. | 0.56/1. 
Aug. » | 16 | oi SAS SE Fee - | 0.48/0 
Sept. | - | 170) 3] - | 2.1 ey Soe | 0:39) 0.0 
et. | . 27 1 ¥ 1.0 3.3] —- | 0.16/0, 
INov. | - 3 1 ™ 1.0: 0.9) ) ol 0.09 }0.44 
ae s|_1{ -| ~| - | = jo.usjos 














\L/Average number of postlarvae in "standard, " semiweekly 
samples taken in Galveston Bay entrance; postlarvae rang 
length from 10-15 millimeters (about 5/8 inch), 
ee catch of juvenile shrimp (in pounds) per hour's 
trawling throughout the Galveston Bay system; trawls aver- 
age ‘abou t 15 ft. in width and have a mesh of 1-1/2 in.; 
juvenile shrimp range in length trons 40-100 millimeters 
(1-1 2 - 4 inches); data are obtained from the commercial 
bait-shrimp fishery which operates continuously 
Average catch of commercial-size shrimp (in 1,000 pounds 
heads-off) per 24 hours' trawling off the Texas coast; adult 
shrimp range in length from 110-200 millimeters (4-1/2 - 
7-1/2 inches; data from offshore commercial fishery 
/Sample catches not separated by species during June-August. 
5/Includes two samples taken in San Luis Pass at the western 
end of Galveston Island. 









——“5 





Observations in 1960 and 1961 revealed 
a very strong correlation between the post- 
larval and juvenile indexes, and, in each 
year, the subsequent production of commer 
cial-size shrimp. The possibility that these 
indexes could be used to economic advantage 
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“as in predicting shrimp production during the Four statistical areas were covered. One 
n- last half of each calendar year became at 3-hour tow was made in eachof 3 depthranges 
tem- once apparent. The fact that the second, or in each area. A 45-foot shrimp trawl was 
iyvenile index, serves to substantiate what used. Most of the catches consisted of brown 
is suggested by the first or postlarval index, shrimp with traces of white and pink shrimp. 
pling | creatly strengthens the method's usefulness Large numbers of small brown shrimp count - 
the as a prediction device. ing over 68 to the pound were found at 1s 


fathoms in areas 20 and 21. 
































nent, In 1960, a high postlarval index in early 

as April was succeeded in May-June by a high 

en- juvenile index and record high bait-shrimp re, | 
sel production. Both indexes forecast a great . JU 
: ‘ : Wee 

an abundance of shrimp offshore in late sum- CG 30° 
e. mer. As it turned out, 1960 proved to be a 
Stics } record year for brown shrimp production in Ty 
whic! western Gulf ~ ters. In 1961, the postlarval = t 
Sys- index dropped to only a fr action of its 1960 a 
y level, while the corresponding juvenile index - 
a i yas reduced by two-thirds. Although the ‘ 
at production of bait shrimp in Galveston Bay ahs 20 > 
poor fell only slightly, bait fishermen had to work , — Siatian Petnore tor Serine Boag ri 
ey ip to three times harder to catch the amount 4 a Beet br: 
yeeks eeded to meet the demand. The subsequent ees sett es 278 3 2 
a ~ > aa : ag | Poy 26° 

lecline in the 1961 commercial shrimp pro- “ 
ort jluction offshore, as is now well known, n 
4 . “ . . 96° 940 92° 90° 
uught dire results to the domestic shrimp . ‘ 
shine industry Shows the station pattern for cruise BT-23 of the M/V Belle of 


— r eS Texas (July 18-24, 1962), 


Signs of recovery in 1962 are indicated in 
postlarval index for the period February- The largest single catch was 50 pounds of 



































ch approaches that for the corre- over 68 count brown shrimp in the depthrange 
3/0. sponding period in 1960, and by a juvenile up to 20 fathoms in area 21. The same area 
0-33 | index for May of this year which exceeds that yielded 26 pounds of 12-15 count shrimp in 
910,23 fthe same month in 1960. Bait shrimp pro- | the 20-40 fathom depth range, and 8 pounds of 
410,31 tion during May 1962 was also the highest less than 12 count shrimp in the 40-60 fathom 
ee ver recorded for that month. On the basis depth range. 
3 091 f these observations, as well as supporting 
| 0.61 srvations made and reported by fisher - Area 20 yielded 31 pounds of over 68 
5 | 0.49 men and other interested persons, the Bureau count brown shrimp in the up to 20 fathom 
; 10.38 predicts good to excellent catches for the depth range; 10 pounds of 15-20 count shrimp 
; | | shrimp fleet fishing the waters off Louisiana, | in the 20-40 fathom range; and 7 pounds of 
ang Te xas, and areas off northern Mexico during 12-15 count shrimp in the 40-60 fathom range. 

y-Oc tober 1962. Over-all shrimp landings 
~ n j 162 should measurably exceed those of A catch of 23 pounds of 26-30 count brown 
Le} 1961, though not necessarily equal those of shrimp was made in the up to 20 fathom depth 
pie 1960, range in area 18. Catches were light in other 
“— depth ranges in area 18 and in alldepthranges 
nds KKK in area 19. 
— Note: (1) Shrimp nes oe6 See weight; shrimp sizes per 
. SHRIMP DISTRIBUTION STUDIES: POURS Ot See 
gut M/V "Helle of Texas Cruise BT -28 (July (2) See Commercial Fisheries Review, Aug. 1962 pp. 22-23. 
” 18-24, 1962): Moderate catches of 12-15 
re count and 26-30 count brown shrimp were 
made off the Texas coast by the research 

sled vessel Belle of Texas. The vessel is oper- Indian Fishing 
0st | ated by the Galveston Biological Laboratory 
‘h of the U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries LAW ENFORCEMENT CONFERENCE 
mer” | instudying the distribution of shrimp in the ON INDIAN FISHING: 
these | Gulf of Mexico. Indian fishing activities on the Columbia 





ntage River was the subject of a law enforcement 









































conference in Portland, Oreg., on July 20, 
1962. Officials of Washington and Oregon, 
United States Attorneys involved with Co- 
lumbia River fishing problems, and repre- 
sentatives of the U. S. Bureau of Indian 
fairs, and other Federal agencies attended. 


assistant Director of the Ore 


The 

















during the same period of 1961. Domestic 


1961. Peru continued lead 
other countries with shipments of 106,3 
tons during the first 6 months of 1962-- 
32,366 tons above the imports in the 
period of 1961. 


period ol to 
7 


7 


Same 


Bagging menhaden ‘scrap meal i in a reduction plant i in Empire, 


Af- 


gon Fish 


Commission said the meeting was called to 
develop uniform procedures of enforcement 
and prosecution in cases in which Indian fish- 
ing conflicts with State fishery conservation 
laws. In openl! ne eting, the Assistant 
Director stated that wv le the Fish Commis- 


sion has never taken the position that India 

} + + al ; } 

should be deprived of the right to take fish 
conce nea achieving 


of rep ations that a8 S 
Sure perpetuation of { imbia River stock 
I est eda Iisi 1g | ruin the Cx ] Dla 
I S ne 5a ] 

Fe 

Ce eed 
Industrial Products 
U. S. FISH MEAL AND SOL UBL 

Produc ion and In por a 

l ‘= 3ased on domestic production and 
imports, the United States available supply 
of fish meal for the first 6 months of 1962 
was 44,933 tons or 21.4 percent greater th: 


in 


production was 11,873 tons or 11.6 percent 
higher, and imports were 33,060 tons or 
30.7 percent yoga: than in the 6 months 





La. 
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U, S, Supply of Fish Meal and Solubles, January-June 
1961-62 and Total for 1961 








January ~June Total 





Item 
1A962 1961 1961 





oe eeeee (Short Tons),,,, 
Fish Meal and Scrap: 
Domestic production; 

















Menhaden .seceece eeeeee 93,538 3,900 247,551 
Tuna and mackereleeseee| 9968 9,705) 21,243 
Herring eeeeeeeeeeese 826 | 1,258 | 5,268 
UMereccsccccesesees | 1 ),043 7,639 | 37,203 


—— —_——_—_—_—_}— —>--—————_>——— 
Total production seeeeece| 114,375 | 102,502 311,265 





impor ts: 

















COMMA cccvcdosccosse! MIB 19,367 | 38,218 
eeeeeeeesece! 106,377 74,011 | 151,439 
peecesceovee! 3,682 | 12,07 

INGOlA secocccccccccce| " 433 | 1,548 
So, Africa Republic .....| 7,184 re 6 | 13,026 
Omer CommtrieS ccosecce! 401 | eat 1,545 

Total imports sccecee| 140,886 | 107,824 | 217,845 
—_ ; 7 RENEE lahat 
\vailable fish meal supply .. 255,261 } 210,328 | 529,11 
‘a coe 
| 
ction Wecec 49,277 | 40,20 112,241 
on) , 
cece e| S51 OOU | 1 L 
y esees| 538 | 807 | 1,351 
NS enidn tae 2,801 252} 4,387 





T 





| 
Total imMportS eecccceces 4,29 | 
AV Available fish solubles st es supply al 53,567 a é L419 118, 380 
‘1/Prelin 1arye 
2/i 50-percent solids is, Includes production of homogenized 
condensed fish, 


The total United States supply of fish meal 
in calendar year 1961 of 529,100 tons ex- 
ceeded the peak year 1959 when the quantity 
amounted to almost 440,000 tons. 


The United States supply of fish solubles 
(including homogenized fish) during January- 
June 1962 was 12,148 tons more than during 
the same period in 1961. Solubles and ho- 
mogenized fish of 49,277 tons manufactured 
lly-caught fish made up 92 
of the 6-months supply in 1962 


1 
7 


from domestica 


percent 


U. S. FISH MEAL, OIL, AND SOLUBLES: 
Production, June 1962: During June 1962, 
58,400 tons of fish meal and scrap and 6.9 
million gallons of marine animal oils were 
produced in the United States. Comparedwith 
June 1961, this was an increase of 7 percent 








in meal and scrap production and 4 percent i 


oil. 


In June menhaden accounted for 53,000 
tons or 91 percent of the meal total, and 
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Table 1 - U.S, Production of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, June 1962 with Comparisons 
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—— 
June Jan,-June Total 
Product 
1/1962 1961 1/1962 1961 1961 
eeeneeeeaeeeeeeeeaenene o Aanoet THs) « os: 0% 6h ne chee ee 
ish Meal and Scrap: 
FREE BECO HS © O60 SdOCEOC OS 640 1,258 826 1,258 5,268 
MERE MaRiicccéiibenes dbdbbs 52,994 49,646 98,588 83,900} 247,551 
Sardine, Pacific cecccovcceccoces - 689 - 2,518 
rr nn sn «a6 Ok o's aie Oo 2/1, 837 1,169 9,968 9,705 21,243 
Unclassified Sebbbobestecewesese 2,926 2,326 9,354 71,639 14,757 
PELE LILLIE ERTIES, I 54,399] 114,975 102,502} 291,837 
$I ellfish, ,marine animal meal and scrap... | 8/_ 3/ 3/ 3/ 19,928 
be _ PSS SES eee 
and {total meal and Scrap ss seeeeeee 3/ 3/ 3/ 3/ 311,265 
= solt ibles @eeeeeesreeeoceceresese 08 | 21,180 16,110 42,412 36,552 100,551 
Homogenized condensed fish ..scecccece 3,170 1,662 6,865 3,648 11,690 
= = — : or ———— ——— 
eeeeeoeveeeeeeeee eecce CH casdees eeeeeeeeaeee 
Oil, body: 
Herring eccce coccceccccccccccece 107,200 185,320 114,200 216,930 818,017 
MeN ha chibvoednesedss due 6,572,322 6,231,424 | 11,073,892 | 11,047,461] 31,355,570 
Sardine, 0 epee - - 19,111 - 86,167 
en I ene 55,965 43,057 261,383 227,217 762,509 
Other (including whale). cccccccccece 176,190 163,682 564,142 374,487! 1,386,542 
|_ _ Total Oil, annoonnecsnces senses __ 6,911,677 | 6,628,488 | 12,032,728 | 11,866,095] 34,408,805 





hh menhaden reduction plants large centrifuges are used to sep- 
arate most of the oil from the press liquor, obtained when the 
cooked fish are pressed. 





here 


‘1/Pre elin inary data, 2 


95 percent of the 


were 21, 

ced in June 1962--5,100 tons above 

ame month of 1961. The 
nized condensed fish amounted to 

) tons --about 1,500 tons more than in 


21961, 


uring the first half of 1962, meal and 
up production amounted to 114,400 tons 


200 tons of fish solubles 














2/Includes a small quantity produced from thread yeah 3/Not available on a monthly basis, 














| 11,900 tons above the same period of 1961. 

| The marine animal oil yield totaled 12 mil- 
| lion gallons--a gain of 166,600 gallons. 
| 


production of 


Production, July 1962: 


Preliminary data 


on U.S. pr oduction of fish meal, oil, and 


solubles for July 1962 as collected by the 
U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries and 
submitted to the International Association of 
Fish Meal Manufacturers are shown in the 


table. 























































U. S, Productioni/ of Fish Meal, Oil, and Solubles, 
July 1962 (Pre liminary) w ith Com parisons 
, Se 
Homog- 
Are 9 
| 0 Meal Oil Solubles | Home 
— 
| Short 1,000 
Tons Gallons | . . (Short Tons). . 
July 1962: 
East & Gulf Coasts . .|55, 105 6,191 21,244 | 3/1,200 
West Coast2/ ... .| 3,091 292 172 - 
Total ....-- -| 58, 196 6, 483 21,416 1, 200 
jan. -July 1962 Total 170,645} 17,794 64,903 6,570 
Jjan.-July 1961 Total [165,937] 19,497 56, 894 5, 895 











i2/Includes Hawaii, 
3/Includes condensed fish. 








|1/Does not include crab meal, shrimp meal, and liver oils. 
American Samoa, and Puerto Rico. 


















Major Indicators for U. S. Supply, July 
1962: For the first seven months of 1962, 
fish meal and solubles production was con- 
siderably higher than in the same period of 
1961. 





Fish oil production showed a decrease 



















































































of 1.5 percent. 
“Major Indicators for U. S. Supply of Fish Meal, 
Solubles, and Oils, July 1962 
Item and Period | - 1962] | 1961] 1960 | 1959 3008 | 
sean seeen (Short Tons). 
Fish Meal: | of 
Production 1/: 
September...... - 28,642| 36,239 3 33,185 
ee TUTTE e En - 57,031| 49,709] 47,364] 40,783 
th sa eelae «6 58,200 | 62,586] 55,696] 52,132) 43,467 
Jan,-June ...... | 114,375] 99,819) 74,024] 91,473) 60,043 
Jan,-Dec,. prelim, o| 
totals 2/...... ~__]289,039/257,969 |275 5,396|216,5 10} 
Jan.-Dec. final tot. | =—7311,265|290, 137 [306,55 31/2481 
-_ - —_ — + “"— — a od 
Imports: | | | 
September ...... ° 13,941 9,487 a ,224| 5,079 | 
August .....666- 2 19,026 8,340 5 ,695| 5,310} 
RR ee - 18,710] 13,131] 4,303] 13,546] 
June .........} 26,453 | 19,317] 11,178] 10,1 1.836] 9,091 
| Jan,-May .,.... | 114,433| 88,509] 55,197] 90, 585| 46,855 
Jan.-Dec. .....- 217.845]131,561 [132,925|100,352 
= = = a Se ee a 
|Fish Solubles 
Production 3/ 
September...... - “ 12,573} 23,979) 22,301 
Pe Trae eee - 19,685] 16,921| 29,785| 24,653 
eee 22,600 | 22,589] 18,876] 30,163] 24,995 
ian ne... 49,277 | 40,200| 36,946| 58,888] 33,42] 
Jan.-Dec, totals 112,241] 98,929 |165,359]130,177 
T + — 
|Imports: | | 
September ..... - 263) 38] 1,732] 253 | 
ME coc. abe - 318| 180| 4,718] 2,819] 
| (eae - 708 | 96| 4,938] 607 | 
Ea 872 207| _149| 202] __ $39) 
[Jan.-May ..... .| 3,418] 1,012] 2.369] 8,871] 2,156 
Jan.-Dec. totals. . - 6.739| 3,174 26,630] 14,567 
= + <== == “ 
sa @eddweao ss (1,000 Gallons)...... | 
Fish Oils: | | 
| Production: | | | | 
September...... - | 3,224) 3,939] 4,353) 3,689 
ee ee - | 6,548] 4,910] 3,877) 4,106 
SOS died aw a 6 6,500 7,553| 5,337] 4,143 3,791 
_Jan.-June 4/ .... | 3,583 | Ansett 6,877| 8,010] 5,812 | 
Jan,~Dec, prelim ; 7” iain’ gees } 
[C0 eee ees 26,690 | 24,418) 21,625 
[ a final tot. | = EIS i18 27 886 | 24 24,978| 22,028 | 
|Exports: } 
September ...... - 1,269] 1,861 1,129] 665 
eS eae aa, 1,774 186] 2,449 752 | 
ae ° 589] 5,414] 3,770 791 | 
| June. ceserys 656| 2,805| 2,084] 1,514] _242 
Jan,-May .., 7,745| 6,279| 4,959] 5,067] 4,078) 
[3 Jan. =Dec. tc tals . 7 - ae 19,154| 19,264] 12,539 
1 


Does “not include crab meat shrimp and misc. meals, 
2/Preliminary data computed from monthly data. Fish meal production reported currently 
~ comprised 86 percent of the annua! total for 1958, 90 percent for 1959, 89 percent for 

1960, and 92 percent for 1961, 
3/Includes homogenized fish. 
4/Preliminary data computed from monthly data. Represents over 95 percent of the total 
~ production. 
Note: Data for 1962 and 1961 are preliminary. 
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Inventions 


PRECOOKED FROZEN 
"LOX AND ONIONS": 

A method that will allow smoked salmon, 
onions, and shortening to be combined and 
prepared as a precooked frozen food product 
has been issued a patent. The inventor claims 
that his new product can be repeatedly thawed 
and refrozen without loss of flavor, natural 
juices and taste characteristics, and without 
change in appearance from a freshly- prepared 
product. The inventor points out that the 
housewife thaws what she needs, mixes it with 
eggs to make an omelet, and returns the re- 
mainder to the freezer or refrigerator. By 
adding cream cheese or other ingredients, the 
patented recipe may also be used as a sand- 
wich spread or dip. (Patent Number 3,012,896 
U. S. Patent Office Classification Number 
99-193, granted December 12, 1961, to Moe 
Phillip Katz, 2085 Farm Road, Alexandria, 


Va.) 


Irradiation Preservation 





NEW UNITED STATES ARMY 
RADIATION RESEARCH LABORATORY: 
The first radiation facility specifically 
designed for food irradiation research was 
dedicated on June 28 at the Army Quarter- 
master Research and Engineering Research 
Center, Natick, Mass. The new U. S. Army 
Radiation Research Laboratory, the con- 
struction of which was completed in June 
1962, is the world's largest military instal- 
lation for the preservation of food by ioniz- 
ing energy. 





The new research laboratory is equipped 
with the largest known cobalt-60 source in 
the world (equivalent to more than one mil- 
lion grams of radium), a specially designed 
24-million-electron-volt 18-kilowatt variable- 
linear accelerator, and supporting control 
and food-sampling preparation laboratories. 
The laboratory will be concerned primarily 
with research on radiation of foods for use 
by the military, but will also conduct studies 
on different types of foods for civilian use. 


By perfecting irradiation techniques, the 
Army will be able to treat perishable food 
for storage without refrigeration. Equip- 
ment in the laboratory will permit precise 
control of radiation conditions to a hitherto 
unattainable high degree of accuracy. 
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The Army program is currently concen- 
trating on sterilization of beef, pork, smoked 
ham, and chicken, as meat items of major 
logistical importance. 


By agreement with the Department of De- 
fense, the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
undertook the design and construction of the 
laboratory at Natick. Following general fa- 

ity acceptance tests and training of Army 
perating personnel during the summer of 
1962, the Army was to accept responsibility 
for the fully operational laboratory about 
September 1, 1962. The Laboratory was 

at a cost of about $1.8 million. 
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Maine Sardines 


‘ANNED STOCKS, JULY 1, 1962: 
Distributors’ stocks of canned Maine sar- 
ies began to improve on July 1, 1962, after 





y declining for the previous 14 months. | 
t stocks on hand of 134,000 actual caseson | 


y 1, 1962, were still 36 percent below the 
000 cases on hand on the same date in 


1961, according to estimates made by the 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
ee 


Canners!' stocks on July 1, 1962, totaled 
74,000 standard cases (100 33-oz. cans), 
increase of 86 percent over the 201,000 
ases on hand July 1, 1961. The Mainesar- 
ack during June 1962 amounted to 
407,500 standard cases. Stocks held by can- 
ers on June 1, 1962, totaled only 50,000 
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The Maine Legislature authorized a 1962 
season of 13 months--December 2, 1961- 
January 1, 1963. The 1962 season pack De- 
cember 2-July 28 totaled 890,000 standard 
cases. The 1961 season was from April 15 
to December 1, the usual legal packing sea- 
son for canned sardines in Maine, and the 
pack April 15-July 28 was 179,000 cases. 
During the same period in 1960, the pack was 
848,000 cases. On April 15, 1962, the date 
on which the packing season started in for- 
mer years, carryover stocks amounted to 
33,000 cases. One year earlier on April 15, 
1961, carryover stocks totaled 457,000 cases. 


The Maine Sardine Council in late Julyre- 
ported that fishing was good all along the Maine 
coast. But the small size of the fish had 
slowed down production-because packing costs 
go up sharply when small fish are handled. 
ease 
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Marketing 


EDIBLE FISHERY PRODUCTS 
MARKETING PROSPECTS, FALL 1962: 

In the coming fall months, the United 
States per capita consumption of fishery 
products is expected to be slightly higher 
seasonally than during each of the first two 
quarters of 1962. Commercial landings of 
food fish and shellfishin August were at the 
season's peak, and the total for 1962 could 
be higher than in 1961. Landings of both 
shrimp and sardines were unusually light in 
1961. 





Retail prices, which were somewhat higher 
during the first half of 1962 than in the same 
period of 1961, are expected to drop slightly 
during the peak supply season, but will re- 
main higher than a year earlier. 


Supplies of fishery products in cold stor- 
age at midyear were about 13 percent lower 
than during the middle part of 1961. Butthere 
will be a gradual build-up in stocks of frozen 



































ases. 
B Canned Maine Sardines--Wholesale Distributors' and Canners' Stocks, July 1, 1962, With Comparisons 1/ 

Type a Nica! a 1961/62 Season 1960/61 Season 

; 7/1/62 | 6/1/62 | 4/1/62 {1/1/62 | 11/1/61 7/1/61 | 6/1/61] 4/1/61] 1/1/61 | 11/1/60 
Distributors : 1,000 actual cases 134 99 148 193 202 208 215 267 233 277 
Canners. . . 1,000 std. cases2/ 374 50 45 144 221 201 294 506 | 1,029 1,258 
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23 
00 3-0z. cans equal one standard case. 


1 
Table represents marketing season from November 1-October 31. 



































































View looking south on South Street in the salt-water section of 
New York City's Fulton Fish Market, 


fishery products and canned fish because of 
increased fishing and processing inthe third 
quarter. 


United States imports of most fishery 
products through the first half of 1962 were 
generally greater than a year earlier, and 
are expected to continue so for the remain- 
der of this year. 

Note: Prepared by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and 
Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of the Interior, and pub- 
lished in the Department of Agriculture's July 1962 issue of The 
National Food Situation (NFS-101). 








Massachusetts 


MARINE FISHERIES PROMOTION AND 
DEVELOPMENT LAW ENACTED: 

A new Massachusetts marine fisheries 
law was signed (Chapter 715) by the Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts on July 23, 1962, 
and became effective as of that date. The 
purpose of the new law, which was declared 
an emergency law, was to immediately bring 
about the orderly and coordinated activities 
of the Massachusetts marine fisheries and 
all activities relating there. 





The law as amended provides for the fol- 
lowing: 


1. A Marine Fisheries Advisory Commis- 
sion composed of 9 members within the Di- 
vision of Marine Fisheries, such members to 
be appointed by the Governor with the approval 
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of the Council. Initially, 3 members of the 
Commission are to be appointed for terms 
of 3 years, another 3 members for terms of 
2 years, and the other 3 members appointed 
for terms of 1 year. As the term of a mem- 
ber expires, his successor is to be appointed 
for a term of 3 years. 


2. The Commission shall hold public 
hearings and make recommendations to the 
Director for the proper management andde- 
velopment of the marine fisheries of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


3. Additional funds for maintaining, man- 
aging, operating, and administering the Di- 
vision of Marine Fisheries in carrying out 
its functions. 


The new law is designed to help both the 
commercial and sports fisheries of Massa- 
chusetts, and is expected to result in ex- 
panded activities in the fields of fishery 
biology and statistics. 

a 


Oceanography 


"WILLIAMSBURG" AS BIOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH SHIP FOR INDIAN 
OCEAN EXPEDITION: 

Activation of the former Presidential 
yacht Williamsburg as a United States bio- 
logical research vessel for the International 
Indian Ocean Expedition was announced on 
July 10. The National Science Foundation 
today announced award of a contract to the 
Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution for 
activation of the vessel. 
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Fig. 1 - The former presidential yacht Williamsburg is being re- 
activated as a United States biological research vessel and its 

name changed to Anton Bruun, 
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Fig, 2 - The former presidential yacht Williamsburg was trans- 
ferred to the National Science Foundation of Washington on 
) in brief ceremonies at the Philadelphia Naval Base. 





Amount of the cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
act is $500,000. Under the terms of the 
t, the Institution will select the ship- 
ard to accomplish the activation, subject to 
ipproval by the Foundation, and will super- 
ise the work for the Foundation. 

"The International Indian Ocean Expedi- 
tion is a Significant step forward in scientif- 
cooperation,'' said the Foundation Direc- 
rin making the announcement. "It repre- 

sents not only the cooperative efforts of 
many countries, but cooperation among sci- 
tists of widely varying disciplines. Bio- 
logists as well as physical scientists will 
have a major share in the work. We arede- 
lighted that the Williamsburg is available as 
n important addition to their research ca- 


nahilit+ _ 
pabili ies, 








Title to the ship remains with the United 
States Government, and she will be operated 
as a public vessel. Transfer of accountabil- 
ity from the Navy to the National Science 
Foundation, an independent agency of the 
Government, is now in process. 
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The Williamsburg early in July was in 
reserve status at the Philadelphia Naval 
Shipyard. She was to be towed to a private 
shipyard for activation, which is expected to 
take about 60 days from the date of her ar- 
rival in the yard. 





Activation will include minor alterations 
necessary to make a research vessel cap- 
able of carrying 26 scientific personnel and 
19 crew members. The former Presidential 
suite will be converted into laboratory areas. 
A wet lab will be installed below, where spec- 
imens will be received, bottled, and prepared 
for storing. A dry lab above will be equipped 
with microscopes and other instruments for 
preliminary examination and classification of 
specimens, and for such work as measure- 
ments of plankton density. 


Two winches and a small crane will be in- 
stalled for dredging and deep-sea work. In 
addition, a side deck platform will be con- 
structed for fishing long lines. 


Activation will also include bringing the 
engines to full operating condition, and in- 
stalling larger bilge keels to enhance the 
ship's stability. 


Following activation and a shakedown 
cruise, the Williamsburg is expected to be- 
gin her Indian Ocean cruise in early 1963. 
Present plans call for the ship to spend most 
of her two-year research cruise period in 
the western half of the Indian Ocean, although 
one track is planned in the Bay of Bengal on 
the eastern side of the Indian subcontinent. 
Her voyages will take her from the northern 
part of the Arabian Sea west of India down to 
the latitude of the Cape of Good Hope, cross- 
ing and recrossing the equator. 





While participating in the International 
Indian Ocean Expedition, she will make port 
chiefly at Bombay, India, for resupply and to 
exchange personnel and specimens. Many 
biological specimens, particularly plankton, 
will be exchanged and sorted at the Inter- 
national center at Cochin, India. 


Among the questions that biologists aboard 
Williamsburg will be seeking to answer are: 





What organisms are found in the Indian 
Ocean--from microscopic plankton to large 
fish, oceanic mammals, and sea weeds ? 





What is the distribution, both seasonal 
and geographic, of these organisms, and what 
is their relative abundance? 


What is the productivity of these organ- 
isms ?--particularly organisms which if 
properly exploited could contribute greatly 
to the food needs of the peoples of the area. 


The President announced on March 13, 
1962, that he was making the Williamsburg 
available for participation in the Interna- 
tional Indian Ocean Expedition, and assigned 
responsibility for conversion and assign- 
ment of the ship to the National Science 
Foundation 





The Williamsburg is 243 feet long and 
displaces 1,700 tons. Built in 1930 as the 
Aras, her name was changed during World 
War II when she became a Navy escort ves - 
sel. She was later converted to a Presi- 
dential yacht. 








"WILLIAMSBURG" RENAMED 
"ANTON BRUUN" AND CONVERTED 
TO A RESEARCH VESSEL: 

The former Presidential yacht Williams - 
burg will be renamed the Anton Bruun, the — 
Director of the National Science Foundation 
announced on July 30, 1962. The ship was 
recently transferred to the Foundation for 
conversion to a research vessel for the In- 
ternational Indian Ocean Expedition. 











"Anton Bruun was a noted marine biolo- 
gist, associated with the University Zoolog- 
ical Museum of Copenhagen, and was first 
chairman of the International Oceanographic 
Commission, which is now sponsoring the 
Indian Ocean expedition," the Director said. 
"So it is most fitting that the ship be named 
after him." 


The Director made the announcement 
during a talk at the NATO Advanced Study 
Institute on Algae and Man, held at the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Kentucky. 

A.) 
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Oregon 


ALBACORE TUNA STUDIES 
IN NORTH PACIFIC: 

To study albacore tuna movements andto 
collect oceanographic data affecting tuna 
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movements off the Oregon coast were the 
objectives of the June 28-July 8 exploratory 
cruise by the Sandra Lee, a vessel chartered 
by the Oregon Fish Commission. The Com- 
mission has sponsored an annual explora- 
tory cruise to study tuna for the last four 
years. 


The Sandra Lee followed a zigzag course 
within an area 40 to 140 miles off the Oregon 
coast. The initial catch, consisting of 3 al- 
bacore tuna, was made at 8:30 a.m. July 5, 
about 115 miles west of Cape Sebastian. Wa- 
ter temperature in the area of the first catch 
was 59° F. Water temperature readings in 
other areas ranged between 58° and 60” F. 
Many forage fish and numerous birds were 
seen north of the area of the first catch. No 
commercial vessels were observed fishing 
for tuna in the area at the time of the first 
catch. 


Last year the first tuna was caught on 
July 6, and 15 fish were taken during Ore- 
gon's 1961 exploratory tuna cruise. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1961 p. 34, 
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CHINOOK SALMON TRUCKED 
AROUND COUGAR DAM: 

The erection of Cougar Dam, a U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers' flood control 
structure, on the South Fork of the McKen- 
zie River in Oregon created a serious up- 
stream passage problem for fish. During 
construction, the South Fork has been di- 
verted through a tunnel. The diversion is 
no obstacle for young downstream migrant 
salmon heading for the ocean. But adult 
chinook salmon heading upriver are unable 
to negotiate the fast moving waters in the 
tunnel. 





A temporary fish passage facility, oper- 
ated by the Corps of Engineers under super- 
vision of the Oregon Fish Commission, has 
been located just below the dam site to move 
the important South Fork spring chinook run 
past the construction area. A cement and 
steel adaptation of the ancient weir and fun- 
nel trap has been built across the stream. 
The weir shunts the salmon into a cement 
chamber. A strong current of water leads 
them next through a funnel entrance into a 
steel tank. When 20 to 50 fish are in the 
tank the entrance is closed and the steel tank 
trap is lifted by crane to a waiting truck. 
Water -recirculating hoses and an air line 
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are attached to the tank and the salmon are 
hauled seven miles upstream to the release 
site. 


The salmon taxi, now in its third season 
f operation, had moved over a thousand 
adult salmon from this year's spawning run 
past the Cougar Dam project by the end of 


yune. 
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NEW CRAB-TAGGING METHOD: 
~ The success of the Oregon Fish Com- 
nission's new Dungeness crab-tagging pro- 
‘am became more apparent as the season 
udvanced, according to the head of shellfish 
nvestigations at the Newport Laboratory at 
He emphasized that the retention 
the tag through several successive shed- 
ings represents a major breakthrough in 
study of the migration, distribution, and 
wth rates of crabs. An insertion point 
along the splitting line ofthe crab 
ll which makes retention possible, and 
way to a much more comprehensive 
of crabs. Two types of tags are used 
operation, a nylon spaghetti-type anda 
lastic dart-type tag. According to the Lab- 
itory chief, more has been learned in the 
ist year regarding growth rate than was de- 
during several previous seasons of 
The value of tagging efforts in the 
ast was limited by the fact that crabs shed 
shells as often as two or more times 
, with the tag being lost at the first 
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Laboratory chief stated that as of 
1962, over 100 recoveries had been made 
1,000 specimens released last sum- 
with the new tag. More were being re- 

rted almost daily. One recovered crab 

is tagged in July 1961 in the Sally's Bend 
rea of Yaquina Bay and recaptured in June 
1962. This crab, when tagged, was of sub- 
legal size, measuring 43 inches across the 
ick. It had grown to 63 inches in width, had 
shed its shell twice, and regenerated a claw 
ich was missing when tagged. 


ym the 


The Commission's biologist pointed out 

the public could render a valuable serv- 
ice in the study of this important food species 
by reporting tag recoveries. ''So far we have 
received tags from both ocean- and bay- 
aught crabs," he said, ‘and recoveries have 
been made as far from the Yaquina Bay tag- 
ging locale as Alsea Bay, some 20 miles 
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down the coast." If crab fishermen would 
send in the carapace, or back shell, and the 
tag, along with details regarding location 
and date of catch, the information gained 
would be of great value in the management 
and development of this important resource. 
According to the Laboratory chief, occa- 
sionally a tag is returned without the back 
shell, and while these are helpful in the 
study, the back shells are of very greatim- 
portance as they are the means of deter- 
mining growth rate. 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1962 p. 25. 
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RAZOR CLAM TAGGING STUDIES: 

A method of tagging razor clams that will 
help provide biological facts to guide clam 
conservation measures has been devised by 
Oregon Fish Commission biologists. The 
razor clams are tagged by drilling a small 
hole through the upper edge of the shell. 
One end of a monofilament fishing line four 
feet in length can then be tied to the clam's 
shell. Color-coded plastic beads are slipped 
on the line to identify individual clams. A 
float one-half inch in length is then tied to 
the other end of the monofilament line and 
the clam is returned to the beach. 





Periodically the tagged clams are dug 
and examined to determine the rate of growth 
and the extent of movement from one area of 
the beach to another. The Oregon Fish Com- 
mission has requested sport and commer - 
cial clam diggers to avoid removing tagged 
razor clams from the beach. In most tag- 
ging programs, the recovery and reporting 
of tagged specimens is desired. But tagged 
razor clams are an exception at present. 
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Oysters 


PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHEMICAL CONTROL 
METHOD FOR ENEMIES: 

Various aspects of a chemical control 
method for oyster enemies are being studied 
in Lewis Gut, an arm of Bridgeport Harbor. 
It is traditionally known as an area where 
oysters set quite consistently, and where 
growth of young adult oysters is quite rapid. 
That area is also known as a "drill hole." 
During recent years, that oyster-seed-pro- 
ducing section of Long Island Sound has not 














Planting of adult clams, Mercenaria (Venus) mercenaria, on ex- 





perimental! lots in New Haven Harbor prior to their treatment 
with different concentrations of drill-controlling chemicals. 


been extensively used because of the preda- 
tory oyster drills. 


Chemical treatment was applied on June 
27 and 29, 1962, by biologists of the U. S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological 
Laboratory, Milford, Conn. Approximately 
30 acres of the bottom were treated using 
the Laboratory's formula, consisting of a 
mixture of sand, Polystream and Sevin, at 
the rate of 5 yards of sand per acre. Biol- 
ogist-divers examining the bottom of the 
"Gut" after treatment found that all forms of 
snails had been affected. This included oys- 
ter drills, Urosalpinx and Eupleura, and 
conchs, such as Busycon and Polinices. The 
Polinices is the arch enemy of clams. It 
kills them by boring holes through the shell 
near the umbo and then consuming the mol- 
luscan meats through the holes. The rest of 
the clam was affected only slightly, or not at 
all. The only exception was noted among the 
worms, which were seen twisting out of their 
burrows. 








It is too early to evaluate all aspects of 
this experiment on oysters because final 
conclusions may be drawn only at the end of 
the season. But it can be stated now, that 
the chemical treatment reduced the oyster 
drill population by more than 99 percent. 


A method for determination of Polystream 
in meats of oysters and clams has been suc- 
cessfully developed and has been submitted 
to the Pesticide Branch, Division of Food, 
Food and Drug Administration, for approval. 
Quantities of Polystream of less than 0.05 
parts per million in shellfish meats can now 
be accurately detected. 
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Using newly-developed analytical methods, 
preliminary tests of samples, collected from 
the area receiving twice the maximum dose 
of treated sand needed to exterminate drills, 
indicated that although Polystream is present 
in minute quantities in oyster meats collected 
soon after treatment of the beds, this residue 
almost completely disappears within 120 days 
even though the oysters remain on the chem- 
ically-treated bottom. A sample of clam 
meats, taken 120 days after the bed had been 
treated, showed no traces of Polystream. 
The oysters and clams were planted on the 
experimental beds several days before the 
chemically-treated sand was spread over 
them. 


As reported earlier concerning use of the 
insecticide Sevin, the second component of 
the Laboratory's formula, no traces of it 
were found in oysters or clams two weeks 
after the treatment. 


Regardless of these promising prelim- 
inary results, no final conclusions as to the 
safety of the method have been formed. That 
will be possible only after examination of 
much larger numbers of samples of clam 
and oyster meats from areas treated invar- 
ious manners, and after the results of these 
examinations are studied and accepted by 
the U. S. Public Health Service and the Food 
and Drug Administration. 


The Milford Laboratory was informed by 
a marine biologist of the State of Oregon 
that, by using the Milford Laboratory's for- 
mula at the rate of 1,000 pounds of Poly- 
stream Sevin-treated sand per acre in their 
experiments, they achieved near absolute 
extermination of the mud shrimp, Upogebia 
and Callianassa. The experiment demon- 
strated that two other enemies of oysters 
may be easily and cheaply controlled at an 
approximate cost of $10 per acre. Since 
some of the shrimp-infested oyster grounds 
of the Pacific Northwest formerly produced 
up to 1,000 bushels of oysters a year, the 
cost of controlling mud shrimp may be only 
about one cent per bushel, or even less if 
the treated ground does not become rein- 
fested for several years. (Bulletin No. 2, 
July 26, 1962.) i. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUND OBSERVATIONS ON 
SPAWNING AND SETTING AS OF JULY 26: 


Setting of Starfish: The first setting of starfish appeared 
on the collectors on June 27, They were most common in 
the Bridgeport area, Starfish setting has continued since 
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that date, reaching its highest between July 12 and 16 and 
then decreasing. Thus far, nevertheless, starfish setting 
has remained heaviest in the Bridgeport area although one 
station at a 30-foot depth in Milford also showed quite an in- 
tensive setting of starfish between July 2 and 12, the U, S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, 
Milford, Conn,, reports, 


Setting of Oysters: Systematic studies of the plankton 
jliected at 3 stations have been conducted since the oyster 
spat collectors were placed in the water in June, Plankton 
samples from the auxiliary stations, including one station 
n Lot 152 in New Haven Harbor and 3 stations in Lewis 
Bridgeport) Gut, are also collected as a matter of routine. 
Each sample consists of the plankton contained in 250 gal- 
ns of water, 


The numbers of bivalve larvae have been unusually light 
zllsummer, Oyster larvae first appeared about July 18 at 
2 stations. Several days later, on July 23, 25 oyster larvae 
er 250 gallons of water were recorded at one station; 5 at 
nother station; and 10 at another, All of these were mature, 
eady-to~set individuals. No oyster larvae of any age were 
found in samples taken at the Bridgeport Station or in Lewis | 
where extensive experiments on chemical control of 

irills are conducted, but copepods, crab, and barnacle lar- 
vae, as well as larvae of gastropods and worms, were pres~ 
ent in large numbers and appeared normal, 
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The first setting of ossers occurred on July 18, Thus, | 
nce again, the formula for prediction of the beginning of 
wg, which states that, ‘‘setting is normally expected to | 
on July 194 days,’’ proved to be correct. At first, | 
ecently-set oysters were found only at two stations in the 
New het 1 area, but later the setting became of a more gen= | 
eral nature, being the most intense at 3 stations. A light set~| 
» oeuneel in the Milford area, while virtually none 


in Bridgeport. 
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Because of the presence of mature larvae in plankton 

les collected in New Haven and because many oysters 

llectors removed from the water July 23 were only 

old, good setting was expected to continue for 

1ore days at 3 stations. If the intensity is main- 

i at about the same level, or if it increases, the industry; 

j expe ct a set ofc ommercial importance in that area pro- 

vided, of course, that it can be protected against predators. 
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Biologists of Milford Laboratory, using information ob- 
red from studies of plankton samples and other observa- 
18, are advising the members of the Connecticut oyster 





stry as to where shells should be planted to secure the 


best possible results. For example, they advised against 

anting shells at the time in the Bridgeport area where no 
g was occurring. Instead, it was suggested that advan- 
tage be taken of the setting in the New Haven area by plant- 
ing shells in that location. 
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In mid-July several auxiliary stations for observations 

n spawning and setting of oysters and starfish were estab- 
lished, On one of the stations located in New Haven Harbor 
near Lighthouse Point, studies will be conducted on intensity 
f oyster and starfish setting -on chemically-treated and un- 
treated oyster shells planted as cultch, Five stations were 
established in Lewis Gut where experiments on extermina- 
tion of drills by the Laboratory’s chemical method are now in 
(Bulletin No, 2, July 26, 1962.) 





progress, 
* * KK K 


LAND OBSERVATIONS ON 
SPAWNING AND SETTING, JULY 1962: 
July of this year was unseasonably dry and cool, This has 
prevented further strong rises in water temperatures that con- 


“nued to run around 77° F, locally, a little below seasonal nor- 
mal, but favorable to oyster spawning, Salinities continued 
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above normal, according to the ‘‘Special Oyster Bulletin’’ of the 
Maryland State Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, 


The combination of long continued summer water tempera- 
tures, attained earlier than usual in May, and the above nor- 
mal salinities resulted in an early build-up of the fungus para- 
site, Dermocystidium, in the southern portions of the Maryland 
Chesapeake area (from the vicinity of Solomons to Virginia). 

A number of oysters heavily infected by the parasite were found 
on trays in St. Marys River, Holland Straits, and at Solomons, 
There was an accompanying mortality on those trays that is def- 
initely above normal for this season and among some groups 
quite heavy. 


Oysters crowded together on a tray are known to develop a 
higher degree of infection by Dermocystidium than do oysters 
that are more scattered on the bottom. However, oysters in- 
fected by the parasite also are appearing on natural beds in the 
affected areas, On Cinder Hill in Holland Straits 17 out of 20 
living oysters collected on July 19 showed positive Dermocys~ 
tidium infection, mostly light. A number of recent boxes were 
present on the bar. Gapers from trays and the one gaper (dead 
oyster) taken from a natural rock were all heavily parasitized 
by the fungus to the extent that the oyster deaths were almost 
certainly due to Dermocystidium, 


High water temperatures and high salinity favor develop- 
ment of the fungus and intensity of infection with subsequent 
oyster mortality tending to increase in proportion to the 
length of time that water conditions remain favorable to the 
parasite. Usually, peak losses occur in late summer, The 
present conditions indicate that such losses will be higher 
than usual during 1962, Future seasonal conditions, however, 
will influence the severity of the expected mortality. 


Dermocystidium has shown no tendency to spread among 
oysters growing in low~salinity water such as usually is found 
over the extensive oyster-growing grounds above the Solomons 
area, Moving infected oysters to lower salinity, however, does 
not kill the parasite and oysters seriously affected by it will 
continue to die, Oysters on a densely~populated bottom tend to 
develop a higher degree of infection than do oysters that are 
more scattered because of the easier transmission of the fun- 
gus from one oyster to another, Young oysters generally ap- 
pear to be immune to the parasite but develop infections during 
the second year and may undergo heavy losses during the third 
year in areas where Dermocystidium is common, 


Sizable losses from the parasite have occurred during other 
seasons in St. Marys River and in Holland Straits where oyster 
populations are fairly dense, Also, on several bars in Poco- 
moke Sound and in upper Tangier Sound oyster losses occurred 
in the past on bars that were then densely populated but now 
contain fewer oysters. 


Losses can be reduced by not permitting dense populations 
of oysters to remain in Dermocystidium infested areas for more 
than two years before harvesting them. In portions of the Gulf 
Coast where this parasite is a very serious pest, it has been 
found that better oyster crops can be produced when oysters are 
harvested while young. Furthermore, the more rapid growth of 
young oysters results in a higher bushel return from two suc- 
cessive crops of young (3°’+) oysters than from a single crop 
that is left for the same total number of years to produce oysters 
that are larger but slower-growing and fewer in numbers due to 
the natural mortality over a longer period, 


No increases of infection by the parasite MSX were observed 
through July this year. The principal oyster mortalities asso- 
ciated with MSX were observed to occur in early summer and 
again in late summer and early fall with scattered deaths through- 
out the rest of the year, It is too soon for the late summer losses 
to be apparent this season, Since MSX infection in Marlyland has 
continued to be quite low and confined to the Tangier-Pocomoke 
Sound area, it is hoped that it will not be a serious problem in this 
year’s oyster production, 


The number of oyster spat attached to clean test shells exposed 
for one-week periods continued to increase in most areas, A sub- 
stantial set already had occurred in St. Marys River and along the 
eastern side of the Bay at Punch Island and Barren Island, 
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MARYLAND SETTING 
OBSERVATIONS, JULY 1962: 
An increase in oyster setting rates in the 





Tred Avon River and Broad Creek, Md., com- 


pared with last year was apparent, according 
to a July 26, 1962, report from the Biological 
Laboratory of the U. S. Bureau of Commer - 
cial Fisheries, Oxford, Md. This develop- 
ment was revealed in laboratory counts of 
oyster spat in bottom collector bags tended 
on a weekly replacement schedule at 5 sta- 
tions in the Tred Avon River and 4 stations 
in Broad Creek. All stations were occupied 
both years. Setting rates are expressed as 
the accumulated counts of spat on 20 inner 
oyster shell faces per bag per week from 
late June to mid-July, approximately halfthe 
expected most active oyster-setting season. 


Counts of setting at the Cedar Point sta- 
tion were of some interest because they 
demonstrated differences in bottom and off- 
bottom rates. In addition to the regular bot- 
tom weekly collector bags at Cedar Point 
this year, the Laboratory tended weekly bags 
suspended in 1-foot strata off the bottom to 
just below the low-water mark. 


WEED "STEALS" OYSTERS 
PLANTED IN OYSTER RIVER: 

Deliberate or accidental introduction of a 
foreign species into oyster coastal waters 
often upsets the balance of nature and causes 
unexpected trouble. Some 
ese species of green marine weed known as 
Codium fragile appeared in Peconic Bay at 
the eastern end of Long Island and rapidly 
spread over the bottoms of planted oysters. 
In the spring of 1961, several thousand bush- 
els of Peconic Bay oysters, apparently clean 
of large fouling plants, were planted in Oys- 
ter River near Chatham, Mass. Shortly after 
that Codium was found on shellfish grounds, 
attached to newly planted stock. Its rapid 
growth during the following months amazed 
the oystermen and caused them considerable 
concern when it became necessary to spend 
extra time in cleaning the oysters for mar- 
keting. 





Codium continued its rapid growth in the 
summer of 1962. Specimens examined atthe 





U. S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Woods 


Hole Laboratory in July 1962 were much 
heavier and larger than the oysters to which 
they were attached. The unwanted weeds 
were nearly 3 feet high. On good sunny days 


so many gas bubbles were formed at the 


years ago a Japan- 
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blunt, sausage-like tips of the Codium 
branches, that both oysters and the attached 
plants floated in the water and were carried 
away by the tides. Codium has become an 
"oyster thief." In the past weeds that "steal" 
oysters were rarely found on shellfish grounds 
of the American coast. 


Pacific Territories 


EXPANDED FISHERIES DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM PLANNED: 

Programs to increase the fishery econ- 
omy, said Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
L. Udall, is one of the priority points of a 
five-point program to accelerate the develop- 
ment of the Pacific areas (Samoa, Guam, and 
the Pacific Trust Territory) administered by 
the United States. The announcement of the 
five-point program to accelerate social, po- 
litical, and economic progress in those Pa- 
cific areas was made by the Secretary fol- 
lowing his return from an inspection tour. 
The tour included an inspection of fisheries 
facilities in the areas visited. 





Secretary Udall said priority would be 
given to fisheries development programs 
which represented the best immediate hope 
of islanders for economic self-sufficiency. 
This would include not only development of 
such facilities as tuna canneries, but the 
training of natives in long-line fishing, and 
boat construction and operation. Most ofthe 
natives in those areas are skilled only in 
fishing close to shore, and have neither the 
knowledge or equipment for deep-sea fishing. 


Negotiations have been under way with 
some of the major fisheries firms which 
would result in new sources of income for 
the islanders. A new tuna cannery which 
will employ about 400 persons, is planned 
for American Samoa. A tuna cannery in 
American Samoa operated by a United States 
firm has been packing tuna for several years. 


«dp 


South Carolina 


FISHERIES BIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 
PROGRESS, APRIL-JUNE 1962: 

The following is a report on the progress 
of biological research by the Bears Bluff 
Laboratories, Wadmalaw Island, S. C., for 
April-June 1962: 
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Oyster Research: A number of small 
sub-tidal oyster beds have been locatedand | 
harted in the last four months off South 
Carolina. Because these "deep-water" beds 
ure usually quite small, they have little com- 
nercial value but, being generally unmo- 
lested, the oysters are superior in quality 
und configuration to intertidal oysters. Ex- 
perimental planting is being done to try to 
nlarge several of these sub-tidal oyster 





eas 


The rather large-scale planting of the 
bstitute cultch (solite) made last August 
did not produce 
oysters. One 
cause of failure 
may have been 
silting. Recently 
the solite beds in 
Toogoodoo Creek 
were washed by 
slowly running the 
Laboratory's boat 
back and forth 
over the beds at 
highwater. This 
clear up some silt and left fresh-looking 
About fifty standard bushels 
were dredged, washed, and re- 
ited in Leadenwah River. To date there 
s been only a light set on the material. 

set is not comparable to that noted on 
med-shell cultch. 





ite exposed. 


the solite 


Bears Bluff has been cooperating with a 
nges Island canning company in an effort 


ty in the Fripp Island area. A mechan- | 
raking device was used to dig off the 
of the high old oyster beds in anattempt 
soften them, lower the elevation, and ex- 
2an Shell which would serve as fresh 
1 for a new population of oysters. 


J 


Shrimp Research: Experimental plankton 
ws at regular stations throughout the in- | 
shore area were continued during the second 
rter. Results showed that postlarval 
rown shrimp were more than five times as 
bundant during the 1962 recruitment period 
isin 1961. Postlarval brown shrimp en- 





red tidal sounds and rivers for a longer 
riod of time this year and were more con- 
sistent in quantity than during either 1961 or 
1960. Postlarval white shrimp began to show 
ip in plankton catches in mid-May and be- 
ame increasingly abundant towards the end 
juarter. These postlarvae should reach 
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peak abundance sometime in July, judging 
from data obtained in previous years. 





Vii 





SSae~" Spot 
—* (Leiostomus xanthurus) 











Otter-trawling at regular shrimp survey 
stations indicated that spot have been about 
30 percent more numerous during the April- 
June quarter of this year as compared with 
that of 1961. Croakers showed an increase 
of over 40 percent during the present quarter 
as compared with last year's. White shrimp 
were only slightly more numerous in experi- 
mental trawl catches this quarter than in 
1961, but brown shrimp showed a consider - 
able increase this year, being almost 60 
times as plentiful at regular stations as they 
were during 1961. 


Bears Bluff Laboratory's cast-net records 
also indicate a great increase in numbers of 
brown shrimp this year. Over 20 times as 
many brown shrimp were taken at cast-net 
stations in May and June of 1962 as in the 
same period of 1961. This indicates thatthe 
commercial catch of brown shrimp shouldbe 
considerably better than in 1961, and quite 
possibly the best in the past three years. If 
white shrimp also have a successful season, 
a bumper crop of shrimp should result this 
year. 


Pond Cultivation: Two one-acre experi- 
mental shrimp ponds were drained and har- 
vested during this quarter. One of the ponds 
was drained and closed off completely on 
February 12, 1962. This pond was then stocked 
by means of pumping water from a nearby 
creek with an 8-inch irrigation pump. During 
the period of February 12 to March 30, 1962, 
approximately 33 million gallons of water 
were pumped into this pond. On April 16, the 
pond was treated with rotenone (3 lbs. per 
acre foot) to remove predatory fish. On June 
25 the pond was drained and harvested. Ap- 
proximately 19 pounds of brown shrimp were 
taken and the number of fish harvested was 
minimal, indicating that the rotenone treat- 
ment had been successful. 





The other one-acre pond had been drained 
on February 1, 1962, and screened with $- 
inch wire mesh. The pond flood gates were 
opened on February 12, 1962, and allowed to 
remain open until March 30 for natural stock- 
ing of postlarval brown shrimp. On April 16, 
1962, this pond was also treated with rotenone 
in order to remove fish. On June 26, 1962, 
the pond was drained and harvested. Seven- 
teen pounds of brown shrimp were collected. 
The presence of large numbers of fish in the 
pond was surprising, and it is felt thatacom- 
plete kill was not obtained by the rotenone 
treatment in April. 


A similar 


M4 y ) Ly + 4 , + ft 
ing method of stocking with the flow 


experiment comparing the pump- 


Be 
metn- 


ing 


od was made last summer during the season 
} + rgt ; . 
when white shrimp were present. The pur- 


experiment was tofurther 
evaluate the different methods. In this cas« 
the pumpin 


metnoa was equally aS prodauc- 
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Sport Fishing 


TROPICAL PACIFIC GAME 
FISH SCHOOLING AND FEEDING 
BEHAVIOR STUDY: 


A three-year study ol the schooling and 


feeding behavior of several Pacific game fish 
1962. The U. S. 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife has employed a 


gpraauate 


was begun in July Bureau of 
student at the University of Cali- 

fornia at Los Angeles to make the study. The 
study will provide 
fish, 


information on the rooster- 
scad, grouper, barracuda, 
and sand bass. Field observations will be 
conducted in the lower Gulf of California. 
Underwater observations by camera and tape 
recorder will be emphasized. 


yellowtail, 


This is the third graduate study supported 
by the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wild- 
life in its marine program. Two others, now 
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Red Drum 


in progress at the University of Miami, con- 
cern the bluefish and red drum. The studies 
are designed to furnish life history informa- 
tion on important game fish, and to encourage 
promising students to make a career infish- 


' 
ery biology. 





Shrimp 


UNITED STATES SHRIMP SUPPLY 
INDICATORS, JULY 1962: 








ise2 | i961 _| 1960 | 1959 | 1958 _| 


nd Period 



























« «ee «(1,000 Lbs, Heads Off). ..... 
So. At. & Gulf States; | } 
ee - ),691] 18,832] 18,331] 15,847 | 
Gust wececs - 10,944 14,173 
Jul _s + + 114,000] 10,500} 2 | 13 
__Jan, June . . {32,10 31,030 6 
Jan,-De - 11,395 
Jan.-Dec, .... , 
bi ‘ , ees ees eee 
n i anned, Gulf States 1/ | 
2,236 
),041 
ie 6,319 
7] < 
p 








ventoties (as of each mo,)2/ 








F rozei 2 
September 30 , - 13,361| 26,119} 18,079} 16,896 
ust 31.... - | 12,728] 20,171] 23,780] 15,274 | 
FGF .cces 4/ | 14,849] 17,397| 22,357) 12,351 | 
June céeua (ee 19,416] 15,338] 19,283) 10,664 





1... «+ |13,904| 24,696] 17,540| 21,137) 11,013 | 
i) ee - | 31,842] 34,332] 30,858] 17,963 | 
es eS ite Me Ei 





Imports 3/ 
September ... - 8,190} 7,541) 7,620) 17,471 
A veut - 6,743] 6,407] 5,107] 6,628 
SUD. iS sea 4/ 6,635} 7,319) 17,861] 6,340 

June .......| 9,397| 8,065] 8,932] 8,300] 6,018 
| Jan.-May .... | 54,004] 49,103] 42,433] 41,526] 26,260 

Jan.-Dec, ...| -  |126,268]113,418]106,555| 85,393 
1/Pounds of headless shrimp determined by multiplying 

~ the number of standard cases by 33, 

2/Raw headless only; excludes breaded, peeled and de- 

a veined, etc, 

3/Includes fresh, frozen, canned, dried, and other shrimp 

~ products as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 

4/Not available, 
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Tuna 


BLACKFIN TUNA STUDIED TO 
DET TERMINE FEDERAL 
ECIFICATION REQUIREMENTS: 
oon small blackfin tuna from the Gulf of 
lexico were canned by the U. S. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries technological labora- 
ry at Pascagoula, Miss., during earlysum- 
ner. The objective was to determine if black- 
una from the Gulf would meet Federal 
ication requirements for prove tuna. 
‘irst examination revealed that blackfin 
baer easily meet the U. y F a and 
Administration mandatory standard of 
lentity for light meat tuna. The quality of 
was good and also should meet 
Purchasing Specifications. 
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P 1¢ is about 35 mil- 
s than in the first half le landings 
ecies, pr ipally menhaden, were up 43 mil- 
During the fi 6 months f 1962, landings 
illi p ig°- 1 illior inds over 
s in Cali iding transshipments of 
~caught fish fr h America) totaled 151 mil- 
July 14, 1962 wn about 24 million pounds 
the same peri ,d in 1961, Purse~seine landings 
alifornia dropped 9 million pounds, clipper-fleet landings 


ibout 10 million po and t 


llion pounds. 


unds, ransshipments de- 





Fig, 1 - Shrimp trawlers tied up at a dock in Thunderbolt, Ga. 
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Salmon: On the basis of the reported pack of canned salm- 
on, it was estimated that the Alaska catch to July 15, 1962, to- 
taled almost 80 million pounds-~a decline of about 40.5 million 
pounds or 34 percent compared with the same period of 1961, 


Mackerel: At mid-year, 1962 landings of jack mackerel 
(38.3 million pounds) exceeded those in the previous year by 
12 million pounds; while the catch of Pacific mackerel (16 mil 
lion pounds) declined slightly during the same period. 





United States Commercial Fishery Landings of Certain 
Species for Periods Shown, 1962 and 1961 




















































































































Total 
Species Period 1/1962 1961 1961 
b 0. diss*: a SRG ON RGD ela cee 
Anchovies, Calif. .. |6 mos 1,100 2,074 6,500 
Cod: 
eee 5 mos 1,100 1,069 2,507 
ae S = 12,300 11,309 18,837 
Gloucester. ..../6 " 1,700 1,411 3,358 
| Total cod... ......-.-. 15,100 13,789 24,702 
[Haddock: ae 
~ Maine..... ... |5 mos 700 1,114 2,940 
Se i. 45,800 45,239 84,093 
Gloucester . = 9,700 8,320 15,025 
Total haddock OP ae | 56,200 54,673] 102,058 
Halibut 2/; 
Alaska ... - » « |6 mos 14,200 12,530 25,077 
Wash, & Oreg. . oe 7,200 8,693 14,947 
pe eee a 21,400 21,223 40,024 
Saale = = 
Herring: 
1a 5 mos 3,800 40 54,463 
SOP Di ie 6,700 15,200 48,600 
(Industrial Fish, : 
Me., & Mass, "3, _+.|6 mos. | 10,800} 11,211 41,851 
Mackerel: 
I tnt cc, ons dane 6 mos 38,300 25,910 98,900 
Se |, eal | 16,100 17,274 39,100 
PL i: so. ete 6 mos 833,300} 782,114/2,308,000 
Ocean perch: 
rears 5 mos 28,000 30,126 77,350 
Boston «ss cece . 300 267 701 
Gloucester ..... _ ae 32,300 29,328 53,991 
| Total ocean perch ...... | 60,600|  59,721| 132,042 
[Salmon, Alaska _- fo Suny 19 79,700] 120,200| 264,800 
|Sc allops, sea, New 
|_ Bedford (meats) . - | 6 mos, 10,000 9,744 20,648 
[Shrimp (heads~on): 
| So, Atl. & Gulf. 6 mos, 53,100 52,134] 153,400 
| Washington.....|6 "" 600 607 1,459 
Squid, Calif. .. _ | 6 mos. 5,700 882 5,400 
go rT to July 14 151,300] 175,460) 307,263 
Whiting: 
EE 46 6 0 O® s:6 5 mos, 3 - 14,147 
BOGOR. 0 cc cwsece Ree 70 45 144 
Gloucester ..... = 8,300 6,760 51,598 
See EE nc. 0 64.0. 064 8,373 6,805 65,889 
Total all above items ... . {1,372,173] 1,369,061) 3,715,099 
kk Sees 306,327] 301,425) 1,439,901 
Grand Total. .....0-..< 0-2 1 ,678,500/1,670,486/5,155,000 
1/Preliminary. 
2/Dressed weight. 
3/Excludes menhaden. 
Includes landings for species not listed. 
Rote: Finfish generally converted to round weight, crustaceans to weight in the shell, 
and mollusks reported in meats only. 











Fig. 2 - Boxes of iced fish on a truck, Weems, Va. 
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Shrimp: Landings in the South Atlantic and G 
ing the first 6 months of 1962 amounted to 53 million p 
about 1 million pounds more than in 1961. 
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FISH STICKS AND PORTIONS 
PRODUCTION, APRIL-JUNE 1962: 





New Bedford landings through June 1962 totaled 
about 10 million pounds--256,000 pounds more than in the pre- 


st 


ilf States dur- 


United States production of fish sticks amounted to 16,1 


million pounds and that of fish portions was 18.2 million 


pounds during the second quarter of 1962, according to pre- 


liminary data. This was a gain of 3 percent in fish sticks 
and 47 percent in portions as 


ter of 1961. The increase in portions was mainly due to 


compared with the same quar- 


greater production of raw breaded portions (up 4.3 million 


pounds), 


/Table 1- U.S, Production of Fish Sticks 





by Months and Type, | 









































April-June 1962 1 

ee ee : 
Month | Cooked ‘| Raw ] Total | 
Riel . (1,000 Lbs.)...... | 

EE os «0d wea we a | 452 5,480 

MEP cv cvcscecoeves | | 457 5,609 

tm peimapenee tts. 389 5,058 

| Total 2nd Qtr. 1962 1/ | 14,849 1,298 16,147 
* % rence 
| Total 2nd Qr, 1961. 14,589 1,067 15,656 | 
|_Tot, 1st 6mos,19621/ | 34,380 2,436 . 36,816 | 

Tot, 1st6mos,1961 , | 33,722 2,350 | 36,072 

Tot, Jan.=Dec, 1961 . | 65,006 4,813 69,819 

















1/Preliminary, 
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April-June 1962 and 1961 





Table 2 - U, S, Production of Fish Sticks by Areas, | 






































































































































Area 1/1962 2A961 
ae 
No, of 1,000 | No, of | 1,000 
Firms Lbs, | Firms] Lbs, 
Atlantic Coast States 23 13,229 22 13,421 
Inland & Gulf States , 4 1,892 6 1,232 
Pacific Coast States , 7 1,026 10 1,003 
re oe 16,147] 38 | 15,656 
1/Preliminary, 2/Revised, 
ae 
Table 3 - U.S, Production of Fish Sticks by Months, 1958-1962 
—— ] 
Month 1/is62] 2A961| 1960 1959 | 1958 
i aa aitacdadem Dale SE ee 
ne d'e we oe 0:0 Cg LG.).. os emcee 
Pr - | 6,104 | 6,091 5,011 6,277} 5,471 
Februat ... | 6,859 | 7,092 | 6,542 | 6,352] 5,925 
pew “eae eh ae 7,233 7,844 5,604} 5,526 
| April errr 5,099 4,871 4,717| 4,855 
CE EP, 5,129 3,707 4,407 4,229 
June... ...... | 5,058} 4,928 | 4,369 | 4,583] 4,702 
Oe 4 Laas - 3,585 | 3,691 | 3,790] 4,574 
AMINE 65 ediog - 6,937 | 5,013 | 3,879] 4,358 
September ..... - 5,424 5,303 | 5,328 
WCU wv éccées - 6,560 5,842] 5,485 
November ..... ad 6,281 4,831} 5,091 
December .ccece - 5,329 4,743) 5,467 
SS eS a Fs 
| Total oscee gi = 69,903 | 65,142 | 60,378] 61,011 | 
1/Preliminary, 2/Revised, 
[ Table 4 - U, S, Production of Fish Portions by Months and 
Type, April-June 1962 1 
—————— — ——-~-- 
Breaded 
Month Cooked | Raw Total | Unbreaded| Total 
epee ececactne tied. ae can 
April...... | 1,427] 4,773 | 6,200 149 6,350 
May.....-- | 1,135| 4,471 | 5,606 144 5,749 
Te sat ele w 1,04 4,864 5,907 175 6,082 
Tot, 2nd Qr, 
19621/.. | 3,605] 14,108 | 17,713] 468 {18,181 
Tot, 2nd Qtr, 
1961.... | 2,116] 9,835 | 11,952 451 | 12,402 
Tot, Ist 6 mosJ 
19621/.. | 6,537 | 29,009 | 35,546] 1,042 | 36,588 
—_— 
Tot, 1st 6mos, 
1961.... | 4,888 | 21,586 | 26,474 964 | 27,438 
Tot, Jan,-Dec, 
1961.... {11,003 | 46,783 | 57,786] 2,061 | 59,847 
‘1/Preliminary, 
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U. S, production of fish sticks and portions, 1960-1962. 






























































ble 5 - U. S. Production of Fish Portions by Areas, 
April-June 1962 and 1961 
a = oe 2p a Se 5 5 Sn 
Area 1/1962 2/1961 
No. of 1,000 No. of 1,000 
Firms Lbs. Firms Lbs. 
c Coast States . .| 23 9,937 24 6,484 
& Gulf States ..| 7 7,623 12 5,488 
ic Coast States 8 621 6 430 
. | 38 18, 181 42 12, 402 
Table 6 - U, S, Production of Fish Portions by Months, 
1958-1962 
| 1/962} 2/1961} 1960 1959 | 1958 
|= = 
— = | 
weer eg kt A ee 
Os TT 5,102 | 4,303 3,632 | 2,692 | 1,973 
February , .. | 6,374 | 4,902 3,502 | 3,025] 1,254 
- | 6,931 | 5,831 4,706 | 3,225] 1,471 
. | 6,350 | 4,484 3,492 | 2,634] 2,268 
| 5,749 | 3,879 3,253 | 2, 1,478 
June ..... sees | 6,082 | 4,039 | 3,995 | 3,247] 1,504 
Ae ae - | 3,986 | 4,088} 2,227] 2,161 
ROT occ cccss - | 4,987 3,558 | 2,796 | 1,516 
September ..... - 5,769 4,631 | 3,558 | 1,566 
a ee 6,783 5,275 | 4,314 | 2,560 
November, ..... - 5,813 | 4,790 | 3,483 | 1,979 
December .....] = 5,215 4,459 | 3,262} 2,060 
OO | - 60,061 | 49,381 | 37,147 | 21,790 
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1/Preliminary, 2/Revised, 








Cooked fish sticks made up 92 percent of the fish stick 


total, The remaining 8 percent consisted of raw fish sticks. 


A total of 17,7 million pounds of breaded fish portions (of 
which 14,1 million pounds were raw) and 468,000 pounds of 
90 7 Aeala were processed during the second quar- 
ter of 1962, 


Plants on the Atlantic Coast produced the bulk of the fish 
sticks and portions--23,2 million pounds. The remaining 
11,1 million pounds of sticks and portions were produced in 
Gulf, inland, and Pacific Coast plants. 


During the first 6 months of 1962, fish stick production 
of 36.8 million pounds was up 2 percent and the fish por- 
ions production of 36.6 million pounds was up 33 percent 
a8 compared with the first half of 1961. 


oo00000g0g000 
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U. S. Fishing Vessels 


DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED AND 
CANCELLED, JULY 1962: 

During July 1962, a total of 33 vessels of 
5 net tons and over were issued first docu- 
ments as fishing craft, as compared with 50 
in July 1961. There were 23 documents can- 
celled for fishing vessels in July 1962 as 
compared with 24 in July 1961. 








Table 1 - U.S. Fishing Vessels /--Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, July 1962 with Comparisons 















































Area July Jan,.-July Total 
KHome Port) 1962] 1961 1962 | 1961] 1961 
© 0c 6 0:6 QUUMBDORI AS as eee 
Issued first documents2/. 
New England..... eee 5 4 20 21 33 
Middle Atlantic ...... “ 1 2 5 12 
Chesapeake ..... os te 5 23 41 75 
South Atlantic ....... : 5 21 29 47 
Sean. sa @.0 0. ecvecec 9 12 62 73 100 
| Rs ows 5 6 ...4 13] 22 |100 | 124] 149 
Greet EOEROe .siwetn a 1 1 9 12 
| Puerto Rico ........ > . 7 2 2 
2 ere 50 229 304 430 
+ 
|Removed from documentation 3/. 
New England........ 1 3 12 11 20 
Middle Atlantic ......| °* 1 26 18 34 
CHESENONNG. 6 ctu cose 5 3 13 21 28 
South Atlantic ....... os 3 22 18 30 
RR Re ee ae 10 4 69 60 103 
MED 6 6 0.4 e008 © O80 3 7 72 60 112 
Great Lakes sk oe 3 12 8 14 
a. SCRE EE ROD " = 3 = = 
Puerto Rico .....ce- " re 1 - 
& a ... 23 24 | 230 | 196 | 341 

















| 1/For explanation of footmotes, see table 2. 











Table 2 - U.S. Fishing Vessels!/--Documents Issued and 
Cancelled, by Tonnage Groups, July 1962 


Issued 2/ | Cancelled3/ 





Gross Tonnage 








.... (Number). . 











See 5 6 
oo) ae ecccsese 16 8 
aw Re ° e 3 1 
DELS 5 ses ole & wernels 1 1 
._ =. Serer. ce 2 1 
= ee ‘ om - 1 
ee ea ees 2 2 
et eee 2 5 
DOtEe pacccces eee we wd 1 
BIDVEED 6.0 6 lee 6 tes ee S 1 
PUMNTE i's» Gao 6 4406 e° 1 
ae arr e ° 
a. ee 1 - 
OS ee ae te 33 23 





1/Includes both commercial and sport fishing craft. A vessel is defined as a 
craft of 5 net tons and over. 

2/Includes redocumented vessels previously removed from records. Vessels is- 
sued first documents as fishing craft were built: 24 in 1962, 2 in 1961, 1 in 
1960, 1 in 1951, 5S prior to 1951. Assigned to areas on the basis of their 
home ports. 

acme aa oes lost, }nrneg ee etc. stile 

e: n upplement rchant Vessels o: e tates, uu 
v S. Treasury | as os 





of Customs, U. 








* KOK K & 
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DOCUMENTATIONS ISSUED AND 
CANCELLED, JUNE 1962: 

During June 1962, a total of 52 vessels of 
5 net tons and over were issued first docu- 
ments as fishing craft, as compared with 64 
in June 1961. There were 34 documents can- 
celled for fishing vessels in June 1962 as 
compared with 26 in June 1961. 

































































Table 1 - U.S. Fishing Vessels //-~Documentations Issued 
and Cancelled, by Areas, June 1962 with Comparisons 
Area June Jan,~June Total 

KHome Port) 1962 | 1961 1962 | 1961 1961 | 
ebewces oo eee ee | 
Issued first documents 2 

New England...... | 2] 2 | 45 | 17 33 

Middle Atlantic -/| 21] 2 4 12 

Chesapeake ....... s|11| 22 | 986 75 

South Atlantic ..... | 4 ci wi.) @ 

eS ee ee | 15 9| 53 | 61 | 100 

PUGS cscs csbess 25 | 31 87 | 102 | 149 

Great Lakes ...... 1 3 1 | 8 12 

Puerto Rico ....... - sd = | 2 2 

+— + + —- +— nd 
| re 52 | 64 | 196 | 254 | 430 | 
—— Eo ee | 4 = a 

Removed from documentation 3/: 

New England...... | - | oe 8 20 

Middle Atlantic 2 - ee 34 | 

Chesapeake ....... 2 - | 8 | 18 28 

| South Atlantic 2 3 18 15 30 
PH Sd aids 56 0% 0% 13 | 12 | 59 | 56 103 | 
| [2 40.0466 & ce 10 | 9 69 | 53 112 
| Great Lakes ...... 4 | - | 12 | 5 14 | 
| Hawaii..... “ =| 3 * ‘ 

Puerto Rico cee | 4 7 1 | . 4 

Vamos ie 2S SES Be 

a | | | : | 
Total........ + | 34] 26 | 207 | 172 | 341 | 
[i7For e: e xplanation o of footnotes, | see tat table pe. Ai Gi, 3.9 bo eee = 

— -_ ——!:, 

| Table : 2- U. S. Fishing Vessels L-Docu ume ents 1 Issued and 

| Cancelled, _ by Tonnage Gr ups, _June 1962 

=— . si tae 2 _——— 

iGross Tonnage Issi ued2 | Cancelled 3 

-—_—— —— (a ——— 

-ow @ 4 (Number). .... 

| 

se. ia kn rn est 2 | 4 | 
SAA ae 24 15 

2 area 5 3 
DT > & = s 98 + a6 ate 6 2 
en I eee 1 2 
iS te eo Abb 64.0 ase. 3 2 
ae See - 2 
hn SE ee 8 1 
oe , 1 - 

RR ie Sea 1 - 

i 4 9.6 ¢ sie #0098 * 7 1 

tn + & ae ee@e eeu é ° 1 

Pn % oG-@' ele ese. « | 4 

530-539 . 1.2... see, - _ 

oS — — —+ 

.., Ser 2 eerer 52 | 34 
1/Includes both commercia! and sport fishing craft. A cannl ts defined as a craft 
of S net tons and over, 

2/Includes redocumented vessels previously removed from records. Vessels issued 
first documents as fishing craft were built: 38 in 1962, 2 in 1961, 1 in 1953, 

8 a to 1951, and 3 unknown. Assigned to areas on the basis of their home 
plnclades vessels reported lost, abandoned, foreited, sold alien, etc. 
e 
Conant ni ne peplement to Merchant Vessels of the United | States, Bureau of 
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U. S. Foreign Trade 


IMPORTS OF CANNED TUNA 
IN BRINE UNDER QUOTA: 

United States imports of tuna canned in 
brine during January 1-July 28, 1962, a- 
mounted to 32,594,317 
pounds (about 1,552,110 
std. cases), according to 
data compiled by the 
Bureau of Customs. 
This was 16.8 percent 
more than the 27,898,898 
pounds (about 1,328,519 
std. cases) imported 
1- July 29, 1961. 














during January 


The quantity of tuna canned in brine which 
may be imported into the United States dur- 
ing the calendar year 1962 at the 123 -percent 
rate of duty is eet to 59,059,014 pounds 
(about 2,812,000 std. cases of 48 7-o0z. cans), 
Any imports in excess of the quota are duti- 
able at 25 percent ad valorem. 


FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
FROM U.S.S.R. 
United States imports of fishery products 





























from the U.S.S.R. in 1961 amounted to only 
59,000 pounds 
. -- i Os Fishery Products Imports from U.S.S.R., 1961 
Lo Cor mmodity Tc Quantity Value 
| Pounds US$ 
} =oune — 
Ui nat ie Obl, COMO... o 0.0 0s of 362 385 
Fish in oil, n.e.s., canned .....] 12,639 8, 027 
MO, GROMEE 6s os vib 4:60 0% 10, 848 8, 336 
Crab meat, cammned .....ec-06 871 705 
ish paste, canned. . 2. ee ees | 260 133 
CGR 0G, UIE. wee see 32,732 152, 862 
Sturgeon roe, boiled in air- 
Sat goatee . oss: tb bao 1,592 23,751) 
'ROOML « + & 6 « 0% -. +“ * 2 4 59, 304 194, 199 
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INSURANCE ON UNITED STATES 
EXPORTS EXTENDED TO 
LONGER-TERM POLICIES: 


Insurance covering credit and political risks in overseas 
sales made on terms of up to 5 years is now available to 
United States exporters. The newly~available medium-term 
policies can be obtained from the Foreign Credit Insurance 
Association (FCIA), which operates in cooperation with the 
Export-Import Bank of Washington. 





This is the first time the United States has provided such 
medium-term assistance for its exporters on an extensive 
basis, through private business facilities which include ready 
availability of policy application from insurance agents and 

brokers, 
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The FCIA’s new coverage was simultaneously announced 
ly in July by the President of the Export-Import Bank in 
and by the President of the FCIA in New York, 





Washington, 


The FCIA has been issuing short-term export credit in- 
surance (for transactions on terms up to 180 days ) since 
bruary 5, 1962. Use of the new medium-term policy in 
with the existing short-term policy will enable 
exporters to insure against credit and political 
tions whose credit terms are anywhere within 
In the medium-term policy, exporters will 
»f 85 percent of the financed portion 
ns for both credit and political risks. Credit risks 
vency of the buyer and protracted default of payment 
r; political risks include such government actions 
nvertibility restrictions, export and import re- 
ar, revolution, civil commotion and expropriation, 


a * ’ 











i against loss 


> is available on a case~by~case basis. 
1 consider applications for a single sale to a for- 
revolving sales to a foreign buyer, Exporters 
yf their buyers as they choose 
is no flat ‘‘whole-turnover’”’ 





many or as few 


year, since there 





e medium-term program, But should an ex- 
ire on a ‘‘whole~turnover’’ basis, he may do 
é remium and increase the political risk cover- 


ynntract form endorsement 





4 rt-terr 7] 7 
‘ the term policy to extend the cov- 
the period of fabrication or manufacture of the 
ites for the medium-term policy vary according 





id the buyer’s country. Both FCIA and 
k indicate that the premiums and fees 
irance in the United States compare fa~ 
se charged by the leading credit insurance 
In fact, in some instances, FCIA 
charged by foreign insurers, 


-term ins 


ations. 


rmed by private insurance companies late 









ggestion of the United States Government 
rt-Ir t Bank, It is an unincorporated as- 
en ship now numbers 71 companies, 
en all qualified and responsible insurance 





medium-term export credit insurance 


t-term policy are offered to exporters 


ympanies and general insurance 





nited States, 
ment of the FCIA’s new medium-term policy 
ciation’s The two policies 
United States exporters meet increasing 
for the most part, have 


the Ass basic program, 
ed to hely 

foreign exports who, 
me i 


f export credit irance plans abroad, 


t benefits will be provided to United States ex- 


ise FCIA policies. 


rters themselves will be in better position to 
yverseas customers, because the substantial 
in the transactions are covered by the in- 


ters will be able to obtain financing more readily 
mercial banks and other financial institutions when 
accounts receivable are so insured, 


addition, commercial banks in the United States should 
1 FCIA policies attractive in connection with the financing 
s sales, since proceeds of the policies are assign- 
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Vessels 


FRENCH FISHERY RESEARCH VESSEL 
VISITS WOODS HOLE, MASS.: 

The French fishery research vessel Tha- 
lassa docked at the U. S. Bureau of Commer - 
cial Fisheries Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass., July 24-26, 1962. The vessel 
visited the Laboratory prior to a cruise to 
Georges Bank and northern Atlantic fishing 
areas. The chief of the vessel's scientific 
party explained that the purpose of their trip 
was to investigate stocks of groundfish, es- 
pecially those which may now be underex- 
ploited. The Bureau's Woods Hole scientists 
had the opportunity to meet the scientists 
aboard the vessel, learn something of their 
work, and examine their equipment. Scien- 








Fig. 1 - French fishery research vessel Thalassa arriving at the 
U, S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries doc 
Mass, 


in Woods Hole, 
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Fig. 2 - Afterdeck of the French vessel Thalassa. 
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tists on the vessel spent some time ashore 
conferring with the Bureau's biologists on 
overlapping studies and problems. A Woods 
Hole biologist accompanied the vessel onthe 
first leg of her cruise, and he left the vessel 
at a Nova Scotia port. 





Fig. 3 - Tieing net to the head rope of an otter trawl aboard the 
Thalassa. 


The vessel arrived direct from her home 
port (Brest, France). Also, she planned to 
explore the commercial stocks of ground- 
fish on the Grand Banks before returning to 
France some time in September 1962. 





Fig. 4 - Scientists aboard the Thalassa. 


A stern trawler with complete biological 
and chemical facilities, the Thalassa was 
feet 


built at Le Harve in 1960. She is 216 
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long, 1,481 gross tons and has a maximum 
range of 12,900 miles. The Thalassa's tota] 
complement is a crew of 33 and 22 scientists, 
On this cruise there were 8 scientists, 2 
students, and a visiting Polish fishery biolo- 
gist aboard. 


Virginia 


OUTLOOK PROMISING FOR 
CROAKER POPULATIONS IN 
CHESAPEAKE BAY SYSTEM: 
Improvement in the numbers of croakers 
inhabiting the Chesapeake Bay system was 
predicted by marine scientists of the Virgin- 
ia Institute of Marine Science, Gloucester 
Point, Va. The prediction made on June 27, 
1962, was based on recent winter investiga- 
tions of the survival of young croakers inup- 
river areas. 











Croaker = 
~-<es (Micropogon undulatus) 


ena 











The head of Ichthyology studies at the 
Institute cited evidence compiled during the 
past winter indicating a tenfold increase in 
survival of small croakers over the average 
of the past five years. He pointed out that 
these small croakers were spawned in the 
ocean last fall, and the tiny larvae moved 
upstream into the brackish-water areas of 
rivers entering Chesapeake Bay. The su- 
pervisor, who is responsible for the Labora- 
tory's young fish sampling program, has 
been making regular trawl surveys in those 
upriver areas to determine the abundance of 
young croakers during fall, winter, andspring 
indicating the number of fish arriving, and 
the number which survive the winter. 


The Institute's Ichthyology chief and his 
co-workers agreed that pinheads (6 to 8 
inches in size) would begin to appear in in- 
creased numbers late in the summer of 1962, 
and that the commercial fishery and sport 
fishery will be considerably improved by 
1963. Large croakers from the 1962 spawn- 
ing season will not appear until 1964. 
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It was also suggested by the Institute's 
staff that this does not mean an immediate 
return to population levels of years prior to 
the severe cold during the winter of 1957/58. 
‘hey stated it will take several mildwinters 
, succession and the subsequent successful 

val of croaker larvae before a returnto 
igh population levels can be expected. They 
ped the past 1961/62 mild winter was the 
such a series. 


> Ol 


Records kept since about 1880 show the 
ial catch of croakers in 1961 was 
est on record. It was believed the 


lictea 


increase should result in a signif- 
mprovement. 


kers spawn offshore along the Con- 
Shelf each fall. After hatching, the 
into the Bay and upstream to 
h the brackish-water areas ofrivers. 
nursery grounds of young 
akers during their first winter, which is 
tical time of their life cycle. Sur- 
first winter migrate back down- 
vith the arrival of spring to joinreg- 
migrations. By the end oftheir 
st summer, they usually grow to pinhead 
reach adult size by the end of their 
year. Rarely does a croaker pass an 
Studies by the Institute 
w that the annual mortality of croak- 
70 percent, only 10 percent of 


s caused by fishing. 


Vv « 


S ire the 


rs of the 


1 
aKer 


years. 


There was some evidence that the ex- 
cold winter of 1957/58 had a great 


do with the severe decline of Chesa- 
Bay croaker populations over the past 
years. The past mild winter, and the 





bsequent survival in some abundance of 
ker spawn, seems to support that evi- 
t 
Washington 


CHINOOK SALMON TAGGING: 
For a salmon tagging operation off West 
Beach, Whidbey Island, Wash., Washington 
state Department of Fisheries biologists 
ised the drum-seine vessel Sykes. Tagging 
egan June 17 and continued until mid-August. 
The purpose was to gain information about 
migration routes and timing of runs of chi- 
nook salmon that pass through the West 
Beach area. The Department needs the in- 
formation in order to determine whether 
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Chinook salmon 


to manage the West Beach chinook salmon 
fishery as a separate fishery, or as part of 
the chinook fishery in Skagit Bay, Wash. 


Salmon were tagged only on Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, when the commercial 
fleet was not operating. As of June 27, a 
total of 141 chinook salmon had been tagged, 
and recoveries had been made at West Beach, 
Skagit Bay and Skagit River, and Fraser Riv- 
er. The fish averaged about 20 pounds each. 


SALMON PLANTED IN 
KLICKITAT RIVER: 

A long-range project to create a run of 
silver and chinook salmon in the Klickitat River 
was started in June 1962 by the Washington 
State Department of Fisheries. Construction 
of the Castile Falls fishway in 1960 opened 
up about 30 miles of rich salmon spawning 
grounds in the upper Klickitat. A plant of 
31,300 spring chinook salmon fingerlings was 
made in the upper Klickitat in August 1961. 
Additional salmon fingerling plants in the 
McCormick Meadows area of the river were 
made on June 21-22, 1962. These consisted 
of 70,000 large spring chinook salmon from 
the Wind River; 100,000 silver salmon from 
the Toutle River; and 50,000 silver salmon 
from the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
hatchery at Willard, Wash. 





The Washington State Department of Fish- 
eries is carrying out the project with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs, the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
and the Yakima Indian tribe. The upper 
Klickitat is in the Yakima Indian Reserva- 
tion. The Indian Tribe said they will refrain 
from fishing in the upper river while runs 
are established. 
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SALMON SPAWNING CHANNEL 
AT MCNARY DAM ON THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER: 
Fall chinook salmon will spawn natural- 
ly in a man-made spawning stream, the eggs 











y, s at 
Sketch of McNary Dam on the Columbia River showing fishways 
for the passage of salmon: A, Washington fish ladder; B, en- 

trances; C, powerhouse; D, Oregon fish ladder. 


~ 


will hatch, and the young fish will grow and 
migrate. These facts have been learned in 
the supplemental spawning channel at McNary 
Dam on the Columbia River, operated since 
1957 by the Washington State Department of 
Fisheries under a contract from the U. S. 
Army Corps of Engineers. The contract ex- 
pired on June 30,1962. The Washington fish- 
eries agencyhas proposed a one-year renew- 
alof the contract inorder to gain more knowl- 
edge on this project. The 
so produce a maximum 


chinook salmon migrants from the 


renewal would al- 
number of seaward 
McNary 
Dam area. 

A number of two-year old jack salmon 
have returned to the channel's dischargs 
stream during the past two years. The Su- 
pervisor of Research for Washington State 
said that the early returns give promise that 
enough spawners will return to perpetuate 
the run to the channel. In the fall of 1961, a 
total of 63 jack salmon returned to the chan- 
nel from a 1960 release of 55,850 finger - 
lings which were marked with a right ventral 
fin clip. The first large group of chinook 
salmon released from the channel should 
return in the fall of 1962 as four-year old 
spawners. The group includes 39,729 salm- 
on from the channel, of which 20,015 were 
marked, and 100,000 marked Klickitat Hatch- 
ery fish released in the channel. 


The biologist in charge of the project said 
the spawning channel has been considerably 
improved in the light of knowledge and ex- 
perience gained in the five years of opera- 
tion. A major addition to the channel in1961 
was the construction of a rearing pond ap- 
proximately one acre in size. During the 
1962 season, the spawning production of salm- 
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on hatched in the channel will be compared 
with the young produced at the channel by 
spawners that were hatched at the Klickitat 
Hatchery. Live boxes will be used to trap 
and separate the young produced by each 
group. When the fish are large enough to 
handle they will be counted and released int, 
the rearing pond. 


Wholesale Prices, July 1962 


Stronger market conditions caused by a dip in seasonal 
landings in New England and a continued good demand for 
all marine species were responsible for the rise in the Ju- 


ly 1962 wholesale price index for edible fishery products 
to 119.0, From June to July the index rose 0.6 percent, 
and it was up 14.3 percent from July 1961, 


The subgroup index for drawn, dressed, or whole finfish 
this July rose 7.9 percent from the previous month and was 
19,8 per it higher than in July 1961. Compared with 
prices in July were up for all products in this group ex 
Lake Superior whitefish at Chicago, Whitefish prices dr 
13.1 percent from June to July as the supply improved, but 
they were still 13.1 percent higher than in July 1961, Lake 
Michigan yellow pike prices at New York City were up 5.6 
percent from June to July but dropped 18.1 percent fr J 
ly 1961, Ex~vessel prices for large haddock at Bost n 
July were up 65.7 percent from June as a result of lighter 
landings, and were up 65,2 percent as compared with the 
same month of 1961. The demand for fresh large haddock 
was strong because of light landings. From June to July 











, 
prices at New York City rose 2,2 percent for fresh westerr 
he + i 
halibut and 





1.3 percent for fresh king salmon, Compare 
with July 1961, prices at New York City this July were 28,5 
percent higher for fresh halibut and 12.7 percent higher for 
fresh king salmon, 


From June t 


I July, prices for fresh haddock fillets at 
Boston were 


ip 23.8 percent despite relatively good landings 
yf small haddock, Fresh shrimp prices at New York City, 
however, dropped 13.5 percent because of more liberal sea- 
sonal supplies from the South Atlantic States, As a result, 
the processed fresh fish and shellfish index for July dropped 
6.0 percent from June, but was up 8.5 percent from July 





View of wholesalers' stand on South Street in the salt-water 
section of Fulton Fish Market. 
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Table 1 - Wholesale Average Prices and Indexes for Edible Fish and Shellfish, July 1962 With Comparisons 
Point of Avg, Prices 1/ Indexes 2/ 
Group, Subgroup, and Item Specification Pricing Unit (3) (1957-59=100) 
July | June July} June | May| July 
1962 | 1962 | 1962| 1962 | 1962|3/1961 
LL FISH & SHELLFISH (Fresh, Frozen,& Canned) ....-.cecccseccssrecece 119.0] 4/118,3 | 119.4] 104,1 
Presi: peer Cimuery PrOUeaS. 5 cc ee 6 0 ce a 5 seo 6 ee 6 ee 6 ete 118.5) 4/117.5 | 118.1] 100.4 
Drawn, Dressed, or Whole Finfish; ......+.2-- PEEP FE 123.3] 114.3 | 119.9] 102.9 
laddock, lge., offshore, drawn, fresh nei Ib. 13} .08 98.6 59.5} 65.7 59.7 
lalibut, West,, 20/80 lbs., drsd,, fresh or froz, . [New York lb, 45 44 133.0} 130.1 | 122.2} 103.5 
almon, king, Ige, & med,, drsd., fresh or froz, . INew York lb, 98 .96 136.2} 134.5 | 139.7] 120.8 
Whitefish, L, Superior, drawn, fresh . . . . . . |Chicago Ib, .60 .69 89.5} 103.0 | 106.0 79.1 
Yellow pike, L, Michigan & Huron, rnd.,, fresh . New York lb, 48 45 71.8 73.7 | 116.3 95.0 
Processed, F resh (Fish & Shellfish):. . . 2... eee ee ee eeee 2 Sa 113.4] 5/120.6 | 119.7] 104.5 
F wren hock, su ; on, 20-lb, tins. . . [Boston Ib. oT .32 94.7|, 76.5] 80.1! 70.4 
irimp, lge, (26-30 count), headless, fresh . . . |New York Ib. 90} 1,04 105.5} 121.9] 119.6 84,9 
Oysters, shucked, standards . |Norfolk gal.| 7.50] 7.50 126.5} 126.5 | 126.5) 134.9 
Processed, Frozen (Fish ellfish) o: Ciba a oe oe ee ee ee eee 113.3} 112.7 | 110.2 90.6 
Fillets: Flounder, .D . |Boston lb. 239 238 98.9 96.3 | 100,1 97.6 
Haddock, ; . |Boston lb. 34 .33 98,2 96,7 96.7 96.8 
Ocean perch, lge., ‘kin: is on, i-lb, uae, . |Boston lb. .30 30 103.4] 106.1 | 110.4 98.2 
rimp, lge, (26-30 count), brown, 5-lb. pkg . |Chicago lb, 1.03} 1,03 122.2} 122.2] 116.8 84,2 
anned 3a | ee ee a ee oe oe 120,1| 120.1 | 122.1) 110.8 
mon L, "pin ik, No, 1 ghee ), 48 cans/cs, . Seattle cs 28.50 | 28.50 124.2} 124.2 | 124.2} 122.0 
, It, meat, chun! Us 2 tuna (6-1/2 oz.) 
Lr ee a ae er . | Los Angeles | cs 12.15 | 12,15 107.9] 107.9 | 107.9 97,7 
rdines, Calif,, tom, pack, No, 1 oval (15 o2.), 
BE CONBFORe eg) 6 0) dh 026. SS bie es wie co PERO ARR TOR, 5.25] 5,25 118.5} 118.5 | 118.5} 101.5 
ardines, Maine, keyless oil, 1/4 drawn 
fee 4 02,), 100 can 100 cans 4 . |New York pS _11,.31] 11.31 145.1} 145.1 | 164.3] 115.8 
1/ Represent average «goer ‘for one day th Mor nda ay or Tuesday) during the week in which the 15th of the month occurs, These 
~ prices are published indicators of movement and not necessarily absolute level, Daily Market News Service ‘‘Fishery 
Products Report: s’’ should be referred to for actual prices, 
2/ Beginning with January 1962 indexes, the reference base of 1947-49=100 was superseded by the new reference base of 
1957-59=100, 
Recomputed to be comparable to 1957-59=100 base indexes, 
4/ Revisions were minor and did not affect indexes published for June, 
5) Index was unav ailable in June, 
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June to July but the subgroup index this July was 8.4 percent 
Phe e index for processed frozen fish and shellfish higher than a year earlier, Compared with July 1961, prices 
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prices this July for ocean perch fillets were up 5.3 percent, 
and flounder and haddock fillets prices also were up slightly. 
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0.5 percent from the previous month this July were up 1.8 percent for canned pink salmon, up 10.4 


but prices for ocean 
ympared with July 1961, 


last year by 10.8 percent and the canned salmon pack (mostly 
pinks and chums) was better than expected although still be~ 
low the 1961 season pack, 
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International 


INTERNATIONAL PACIFIC HALIBUT COMMISSION 


NORTH PACIFIC HALIBUT FISHING IN 
AREA 3A ENDED AUGUST 11, 1962: 

Fishing in Pacific halibut Area 3A ended at 6 p.m. (P.S.T.) 
m August 11, 1962, The International Pacific Halibut Com- 
mission estimated that by August 11 the catch limit of 33 mil- 
lion pounds for Area 3A would be reached, As of July 23, 1962, 





the landings of halibut from Area 3A were 25.5 million pounds, 
»ympared with 23.0 million pounds to July 20, 1961, The Area 
3A closure this year was about 12 days earlier than in 1961 


when fishing ended on August 23 (6 a,m,), In 1960, fishing in 
Area 3A stopped on July 25, in 1959 on August 1, and in 1958 
mA igust 31, 

Area 3A includes the waters off the coast of Alaska between 
Cape Spencer and Shumagin Islands. Fishing in Area 3A is 


; 
| 


| 


has been n s to closure 
fishing in that area will contin intil the 28,0-mi 
limit has been caught, Halibut landings from Area 2 as 
July 23, 1962, totaled 20,0 million pounds, as compared wit! 
21.4 million pounds to July 20, 1961. In 1961, Area 2 closed 
yn September 7; in 1960, Area 2 closed on July 31; and in 1959 


intil reopened in 1963, 
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Area 2 closed on July 8. The Area 1 fishing season, with n 
catch limit, will end at the same time as that in Area 2. Ir 
1961 when Area 1 consisted of two areas, that part designated 
Area 1A was open to fishing to October 1. 


The official opening date for all halibut fishing in the North 
Pacific regulatory areas this year was May 9 (at 6 p.m.) in all 
areas (Areas 1, 2, and 3A) except in the Bering Sea (Area 3B 
North) where fishing started on March 28 and in waters west 
yf the Shumagin Islands (Area 3B South) where fishing started 
ym April 19, In Area 3B North fishing will end October 15, 
and in Area 3B South fishing will end September 30; there is 
no catch limit for either area, 

This year, Area 3A was open to fishing for 94 days--11 
days less than the 105 days in 1961, In 1960, the area was 
pen to fishing for 85 days, in 1959 for 92 days, in 1958 for 
119 days, and in 1957 for 144 days (the longest season for the 
area since 1945 when the area was open to fishing for 147 
days). Between 1945 and 1955 the trend had been towards a 
shorter season, but then the trend reversed itself and 
through 1957 the seasons were longer, Beginning in 1958 
the trend was reversed again and the seasons through 1960 
became shorter, But the season was longer by 20 days in 
1961, and the trend was reversed again with the shorter 
season this year. _ 
Note: 


See Commercial! Fisheries Review, April 1962 p. 37. 








FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


PROPOSED AGENDA FOR FISHING 
GEAR CONGRESS IN 1963: 








The Second International Fishing Gear Con- 
gress under the auspices of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO) is to be held at 
London, England, May 25-31, 1963. 


The First draft of the Proposed Agenda fol- 
lows: 


The Second Congress will be organized a- 
long lines similar to those of the First Gear 
Congress in 1957. The 1957 agenda was com- 
prehensive, but it is proposed to limit the 
1963 meeting to a few selected topics of max- 
imum interest. Fewer topics will mean more 
time for discussion of each topic, and strict 
selection of topics should mean more intense 
and specific discussion. The main emphasis 
will again be on recent developments in the 
industry and on the growth of gear technology, 


This first draft of the tentative agenda is 
designed as a basis for discussion with con- 
tacts in industry, research, and government. 
The Fisheries Division of FAO will appreci- 
ate any comments on this draft. Suggestions 
are needed for deleting or adding items, change 
of emphasis, etc. Comments are also invited 
onorganizational aspects, duration of the Con- 
gress, etc. Tentatively itis envisaged that the 
Congress would last one working week, Monday 
through Saturday, with 5 days devoted to dis- 
cussions and 1 day for an excurSion. 


I. New Materials and Their Application to 
Fishing: New synthetic fibers have been de- 
veloped since the 1957 Congress or have 
found recent application in fisheries, partic- 
ularly polyethylene fibers and their admix- 
tures. Other fibers, such as polypropyiene, 
are in an advanced stage of development. 
These are expected to find commercial appli- 
cation in fisheries in the very near future, 
possibly before the next Congress is held. 
Such fibers are expected to have considerable 
impact, if advance information as to strength 
weight, and price holds true. 








There shouldbe no need to repeat from the 
First Congress the systematic coverage of 
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International (Contd.): 


characteristics of various net materials and 
preservation of gear. 


Numbering systems for twines might use- 
fully be reviewed again. The Working Group 
appointed at the First Gear Congress has now 
prepared a report with recommendations on 
standardization of numbering systems for 
netting twines. 


Testing methods for gear materials also 
need to be discussed again. The Working 
Group appointed at the First Congress has 
now prepared a report on the various testing 
methods used in different parts of the world. 
Itis hoped that agreement may be reached 
n standardization so that test results will 
e comparable. 


Knotless nets were virtually unknown out- 
side Japan four years ago when the First 
Gear Congress met. Now these nets are 
finding considerable application in other parts 
fthe world. It might be opportune to dis- 
uss and compare the different makes and re- 

rt on their application in various types of 
ets (trawls, purse seines, gill nets). 


Lines and ropes of novel construction and 
inconventional materials are appearing on 
the market. They might perhaps be included 
nthe agenda as a minor item. 


Monofilament nets are finding a wider ap- 
lication, even in marine fisheries. It might 
e useful to discuss their construction and 
applicability to certain fishing conditions, 
atchability, etc. 


Il. Handling of Gear: Stern trawling is 
still a controversial subject. Until now dis- 
cussion has been mainly confined to stern 
trawling with large vessels. The application 
f this method on smaller craft is also of in- 
terest, particularly in view of simpler maneu- 
vering, and the possible saving of labor. 
eral differnt stern hauling arrangements are 
inuse. It should be fruitful to discuss the 
comparative virtues of the various systems 
under different fishing conditions, with heavy 
r light gear from different types and sizes 
f vessels. 





Mechanical handling of gill nets and long 
lines was dealt with rather sketchily at the 
First Congress. These basic fishing methods 
continue to be important and in some cases, 
their importance is increasing. It might be 
useful to discuss power hauling of bottom- 
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set and drifting nets and lines with various 
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types of winches and gurdies, grooved sheaves 


on horizontal axis, either suspended (power 
There 
might also be discussion of deck layouts and 
for facilitating rapid setting, etc. 


Ill, Gear and Fishing: Certain important 
gear types, which were passed over lightly 
at the First Congress, could be discussed 
under this heading. 





Gill nets and tangle nets. Design; methods 
of framing; effect of hanging-ratio on catch- 
ability and selectivity; color; strength in re- 
lation to fishing ability, first cost, durability. 


Long lines (both bottom-set and drifting) 
can usefully be described and discussed, 
particularly the types adapted for mechanized 
fishing. 


IV. Trawling: One-boat midwater trawl- 
ing is an interesting subject. Many of the 
people concerned with developing this method 
feel they are on the threshold of a major 
breakthrough. However, each developer still 
seems to have his own special problem. 

Some have difficulties with depth regulation; 
some have overcome this problem and have 
encountered new problems. It would certain- 
ly be useful to assemble these persons in one 
room to solve each others' problems. Quite 
possibly, the various solutions have already 
been found in different parts of the world. 
This forum would help to bring these possible 
solutions into the open and to the attention of 
those who need them. Discussions on mid- 
water trawling might come under the follow- 
ing headings: (1) Gear--design and materials 
of net, floats, kites, boards, warps. (2) Deck 
gear. (3) Performance--opening size and 
shape, resistance, maneuverability. (4) Op- 
eration (technique)--fish finding, aiming 

gear (headline transducer, towed "shark," 
telemeter, etc.), towing speed. (5) Fish Be- 
havior--in relation to gear used. (6) Bottom 
trawling and off-bottom trawling. 


High-opening trawls are of growing inter- 
est for catching some pelagic species within 
afew yards of the bottom. Features of such 
nets are not known in many parts of the world 
where they might quite likely find application. 


Low and wide-opening trawls--species 
selectivity of some nets of very low opening 
may, for instance, be of interest from both 
the conservation and commercial angles. 
This may be of growing importance with in- 
creasing regulation of fishing in territorial 
waters. 
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V. Fish Finder With Purse Seines: In 
recent years a technique has been developed 
not only for detecting pelagic fish with a fish 
finder, but also relying on the fish finder in- 
dications for guidance in setting one-boat 
purse seines around the submerged school. 
This, coupled with the use of extra-deep 
purse seines, made of strong synthetics and 
hauled mechanically, has opened up new fish- 
eries. The technique may have far-reaching 
implications. It seems an effective method 
of catching schooling fish at considerable 
depth and under more difficult weather and 
sea conditions than has previously been 
feasible with seines. Purse-seining accounts 
for one-third of the total world catch. Its 
effectiveness for quantity fishing at low unit 
cost is unsurpassed. Possible new applica- 
tions of purse-seining are certainly worthy 
of careful consideration. 





VI. New Ideas: The following items give 
an indication of some of the subjects that 
might come up for discussion under this 
topic: (1) air-bubble curtain fishing; (2) 
pump fishing (any new developments); (3) 
accoustical attraction and detection of fish; 
(4) chemical attractants (artificial bait) and 
repellants (any new developments); (5) elec- 
trical fishing; (6) light attraction with new 
or conventional gear; (7) fleet operation on 
distant grounds, including transfer of catch 
at sea. 


Contributions to be presented at the Sec- 
ond Congress are being prepared by fisher- 
ies scientists and technologists from many 
countries. The meeting will be open not 
only to persons connected with official fish- 
eries services and institutions, but also to 
interested persons from private industry, 
and all participants will be free to take part 
in the discussions. It is expected that cop- 
ies of papers to be given at the Congress will 
be distributed in advance of the meeting, so 
that participants may be prepared to con- 
tribute to the discussions, and to the ex- 
change of information and experience. 
(Regional Fisheries Attache, United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen, October 6, 1961; 
Food and Agriculture Organization, Rome.) 


GREAT LAKES FISHERY COMMISSION 


ANNUAL MEETING: 

The Annual Meeting of the Great Lakes 
Fishery Commission was held at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., June 19-20, 1962. The Commission's 
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meeting was preceded by a meeting of the 
United States Advisors on June 18. The high- 
lights of the Commission's Annual Meeting 
were: 


1. Reports on sea lamprey reductions in 
Lake Superior were very encouraging. The 
take of migrant adult lampreys in 1962 at 29 
index barriers amounted to only 13 percent 
of the number taken in 1961. The population 
of larval lampreys in streams has been great- 
ly reduced. 


2. Lake trout populations in Lake Superi- 
or in 1962 continue to show better than 80- 
percent reduction in occurrence of lamprey 
wounds. The lake trout caught were larger 
by 0.3 to 0.8 pounds. Stocks of young lake 
trout are dominated by planted and marked 
individuals. Natural recruitment to the 
stocks is very low as was expected, but sur- 
vival of larger fish has improved. There 
has been little or no recruitment for several 
years. The ban against lake trout fishing in 
Lake Superior is being effected with only 
nominal objections from the Great Lake's 
fishery industry. 


3. The Commission was encouraged by 
the reports of its agents but, due to strin- 
gent needs for economy, adopted a budget and 
program for fiscal year 1964 only modestly 
above that of the 1963 fiscal year base. Some 
control work will be done in Lake Michigan 
but none is scheduled for Lake Huron, 


4, Dr. A.L. Pritchard of Ottawa, Canada, 


was selected as Chairman of the Commission, 


replacing Claude Ver Duin of the United 
States Section. Director Donald L. McKer- 
nan was named Vice-Chairman. Lester P. 
Voigt was chosen as Chairman of the United 
States Section. 


te se te 3 
KK KK 


CHEMICAL TREATMENT OF LAKE 
SUPERIOR STREAMS REDUCES 
SEA LAMPREY POPULATION: 

Sea lamprey catches at Lake Superior 
barriers were down substantially, the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission reported on 
June 1962, at the University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. The Commission, which 
is a United States-Canadian body heading the 
fight against a predator that has nearly wiped 
out lake trout populations in the upper Great 
Lakes, opened its two-day annual meeting 
with some hopeful statistics. 
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The Commission's chairman reported that 
with possibly three-quarters of the sea lam- 
prey spawning run over in the United States, 
and about half over in Canada, the United 
States catch at assessment barriers was then 
6,191 sea lampreys compared to 51,628 in 
1961, and that the Canadian catch was 454 
compared with 1,555 at the same time the 
prevlous year. 


The over-all 1962 sea lamprey catch was 

ut 12 percent of the 19¢1 catch at the 
same point--an indication that chemical 
treatment of Lake Superior streams, which 

1s begun in 1958, was beginning to reduce 
the predator population. 





We can be justifiably pleased and encour- 
y these results,'' the Commission 
1irman said, "but I must point out that we 
still must determine whether or not the lam- 
‘eys have been reduced sufficiently to allow 
2 recovery of the lake trout and re-estab- 
shment of that fishery." 


ggest, therefore, that the Commis- 
n, while acknowledging this major accom- 
ishment of its agents, recognize that total 
success of the control program depends up- 
n the rehabilitation of the lake trout popula- 
nin Lake Superior. In the meantime, all 
reasonable measures must be taken to insure 
t lampreys are reduced further and main- 
at a low level," 


i Su 


tained 


In line with that goal, the Commission or- 
lered immediate treatment with lampricide 
{2 new Lake Superior streams where lam- 

populations were reported, and recom- 
nended treatment of 6 minor streams with 
ewly-established populations by 1962-63. 
[here are a total of 86 lamprey-producing 
streams in Lake Superior. 


Response to a Commission request that 
the various Great Lakes States and Province 
{Ontario limit lake trout fishing in Lake 
superior to operations which will provide es- 
sential biological information has been "very 
encouraging,’ the chairman added. 


Agencies studying the fishery reported a 
lecrease in the occurrence of lamprey scars 
nfish, and an increase in the average size 
flake trout caught, both of which are en- 
couraging signs. ''Lamprey predations tend 
to keep down the average fish size by elimi- 
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nating larger lake trout from the population," 


the chairman of a special committee on lake 
trout rehabilitation said. 'Recently there has 
been, for the first time, a significant increase 
in the size of lake trout taken, suggesting that 
more trout are being left to grow. Agencies 

in the United States studying the lake trout 

fishery also observed adecrease in sea lam- 

prey wounds on lake trout this spring com- 

pared to last year,"' he added. 


The latest evidence indicated that natural 
reproduction of lake trout in Lake Superior 
has been negligible in recent years, and that 
the lake trout population is approaching com- 
plete dependence on hatchery-raised lake 
trout. Hatchery fish made up 94 percent 
of the total 1961 catch of undersized fish by 
the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
research vessel Siscowet. 


CONTRACT-FISHERMEN ONLY TO FISH 
LAKE TROUT IN LAKE SUPERIOR: 

A recommendation that commercial land- 
ings of lake trout in Lake Superior be re- 
stricted to the amount needed for assessment 
studies by the various research agencies 
working on the lake, was made by the Great 
Lakes Fishery Commission at the interim 
meeting in November 1961. This recommen- 
dation was based on evidence presented by 
the U.S. Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
the Michigan Department of Conservation, 
the Wisconsin Conservation Department, and 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada. 
The high percentage of hatchery-reared fish 
(as high as 95 percent in some areas) among 
the undersize lake trout in the commercial 
catch supported earlier evidence that natural 
reproduction has been practically nil for the 
past few years, and that the fishery faced al- 
most certain collapse. In view of that evi- 
dence, and evidence of markedly lower in- 
cidence of sea lamprey wounds during the 
past year, the Commission felt immediate 
action was necessary in order to expedite the 
restoration of the lake trout population, Ex- 
amination of catches made in the spring of 
1962 confirmed the scarcity of small trout, 
and the lower incidence of lamprey wounds. 
The Michigan Conservation Commission is- 
sued the order in April, to close all commer- 
cial fishing for lake trout, except for eight 
fishermen who are under contract to the U.S. 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries to provide 
research information on their restricted 
catches of lake trout. 
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The eight commercial fishermen contract- 
ed by the Bureau are under specific controls 
to provide minimal numbers of lake trout re- 
quired to continuously evaluate the status of 
the lake trout population in Lake Superior. 
The restricted commercial fishing will yield: 
(1) information on the incidence of sea lam- 
prey scars and wounds; (2) length, sex, and 
age compositon of fish caught; (3) numbers 
of planted fish caught; and (4) the catch per 
unit of effort (10,000 feet of gill net) in stand- 
ard commercial gear. These data will be 
compared with similar records taken by the 
same eight fishermen in previous years to 
evaluate the current status of the population 
and the success of hatchery plantings. 


The contract-fishermen will fish only dur- 
ing the months for which comparable data 
are available from previous years. The total 
catch of lake trout in Michigan waters will 
be limited to 25,000 pounds during the balance 
of 1962. Amounts needed for research pur- 
poses in future years will be determined by 
administrative and research agencies con- 
cerned with Lake Superior. 


After collection of data for the U.S. Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries, the contrac- 
tor may keep or sell all lake trout of legal 
size which he has caught. All live lake trout 
of illegal size shall be returned to the water 
at the time of capture. Dead, undersize fish 
shall be surrendered to a conservation offi- 
cer who will be charged with turning them 
over to an institution for use in feeding in- 
mates. 


Contract fishing will be closed during the 
October-November lake trout spawning sea- 
son. 


Commercial fishermen who are scheduled 
to fish for lake trout for the assessment 
studies are: Tom Brown, Whitefish Point; 
Falk Brothers, Skanee; Robert Kaliainen, 
Chassell; Arthur Kolehmainen, Chassell; 
Arthur Lasanen and Son, Lake Linden; Fran- 
cis Thill, Marquette; William Tornovish, 
Grand Marais; and Jerome Van Landschoot, 
Munising. 


LAKE TROUT CATCHES IN LAKE 

SUPERIOR RESTRICTED TO QUOTAS: 
Because of the rapid decline in lake trout 

stocks in Lake Superior due to sea lamprey 
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depredations, Canada and the United States 
have agreed to restrict the 1962 commercial 
lake trout catch to only the amount needed by 
scientists of each country fortheir studies, 
The restriction was recommended by the 
Great Lakes Fishery Commission made upof 
representatives from both countries. 


In a letter to Lake Superior commercial 
fishermen, the Ontario Lands and Forests 
Minister said: 'It is apparent that, due to the 
seriousness of the situation, we can only agree, 
As a result, catch quotas for 1962 have been 
set at 60,000 pounds from United States waters 
and 44,000 pounds from Canadian waters." 


The steady decline in the lake trout fishery 
in Lake Superior due to the sea lamprey is in- 
dicated in Canada's Lake Superior lake trout 
landings data for the past ten years. From 
1,389,000 pounds in 1952, landings dropped to 
1,371,000 pounds in 1953, 1,266,000 pounds in 
1954, 1,003,000 pounds in 1955, 527,000 pounds 
in 1956, 324,000 pounds in 1957, 366,000 pounds 
in 1958, 238,000 pounds in 1959, and 122,000 
pounds in 1960. In1961, Canada's Lake Superior 
lake trout landings were estimated to be downto 
only 44,000 pounds. In United States waters, the 
decline was from 2,838,000 pounds in 1952 to an 
estimated 298,000 pounds in 1961. 


INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
FISH MEAL MANUFACTURERS 


THIRD ANNUAL CONFERENCE: 
The Third Annual Conference of the Inter- 





| national Association of Fish Meal Manufac- 


turers will be held at the Mayfair Hotel, Lon- 
don, England, October 9-12, 1962. The Con- 
ference will be longer than the two previous 
conferences. Members of the Scientific Com- 
mittee will have a full day's pre-meeting dis- 
cussion on the many scientific and technical 
subjects which concern the Association. It 
will also allow the meeting to consider the in- 
creasing number of topics in which the Asso- 
ciation is actively interested. A special ses- 
sion is to be held for delegates, including lead- 
ing world industry manufacturers and scien- 
tists, to discuss problems of mutual interest 
with brokers, agents, and importers princi- 


| ply dealing with fish meal. 





The Conference will be hosted by the United 
Kingdom Association of Fish Meal Manufac- 
turers which had a leading role in sponsoring 
and organizing international fish meal con- 
ferences before the formation of the Interna- 
tional Association, and in the formation of the 
United Kingdom Association. 
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The International Associations' main aim 
und activity is devoted towards cooperation, 
thereby assisting world fish meal manufac- 
turers to open and develop wider outlets for 
fish meal in all its forms in both developed 
nd underdeveloped markets, thus enabling 
this valuable product to play an even greater 

‘++ in animal and human nutrition. 


To this end, manufacturers and scientists 
ynected with the industry undertake a full 
information by means of meet- 
1961 such meetings were held in 
burg, Bergen, and Paris; also by issu- 
News Summary, and in other ways 


ange of 
T 


c In 


tion of meal, quality standards, methods 
knowledge of nutritional require- 
ind to supply the answers to many 
chnical and nutritional problems. 
uring the year, a brochure on the use of 
was prepared in English, French, 
1 Spanish, which can be used with appro- 
ite additional chapters adapted to local 
tions to make its value known in less 
ily-developed agricultural countries, or 
leveloped countries which now use com- 
vely little fish meal. Collaborative 
‘trials were recently made simul- 
isly in several countries, and the re- 
pooled for the common benefit 


the industry. 


ysis 


ents 


were 


Association has been actively collab- 
ting and exchanging information with an 
creasing number of international organiza- 
ns in connection with statistical informa- 
meal, fish flour for human con- 

and with an expert committee of 
European Economic Community (EEC) on 
juestion of analytical methods, and sim- 
‘problems. The Association also coop- 
rates closely with the Fish Meal Exporters 
iation in FEO's activities relating to 
establishment of wider markets, exchange 
f statistics, and similar matters concerned 
ith the promotion of fish meal. All those 
lother problems will receive detailed 
scientific and commercial consideration at 
the Third Annual Conference. 


10n fish 


mption 


ASSOC 


Members of the Association are the man- 
ifacturers' associations or individual manu- 
facturers in Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Iceland, Moroc- 
co, Norway, Peru, Portugal (including the 
Overseas Province of Angola), Spain, South 
Africa, Sweden, United States, and United 
Kingdom. 
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Observers have been invited to attend the 
Conference from Japan and Chile, the remain- 
ing major producers who are not yet members, 
as well as from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO) and the Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U.S. Department of the Interior. 


ORGANIZATION FOR ECONOMIC 
COOPERATION AND DEVELOPMENT 


SUBSIDIES AND PROGRAM FOR 1963 
DISCUSSED BY FISHERIES COMMITTEE: 
The fourth session of the Fisheries Com- 
mittee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
operation and Development (OECD), held in 
Paris, France, on July 9-10, 1962, was at- 
tended by nearly all of the 20 member countries 
and by representatives of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization (FAO), and the European 
Economic Community (Common Market). 





The principal topics for discussion on the 
agenda of the meeting were: (1) a review of 
papers on the fishery subsidies provided by 
the various OECD countries, and (2) the op- 
erational program and budget for the calendar 
year 1963. Subsidy reports for seven mem- 
ber countries were reviewed, modified, and 
approved. When the reports on all countries 
have been cleared, they will be combined to 
form a complete documentation on the sub- 
sidies to fisheries in the OECD countries. 
The Committee also reviewed the progress 
in the draft report on the market for canned 
fish in OECD countries, which is scheduled 
for completion in the near future. 


The projects proposed for the calendar 
year 1963 include the following: 


1. Promotion of uniform quality stand- 
ards for frozen fish. 


2. Study of the establishment of a fishery 
market newstype service in the European 
countries. 


3. Simplification and coordination of san- 
itary regulations affecting international 
trade. 


4, Economic factors concerned with the 
rational exploitation of maritime resources. 


5. Detailed nomenclature of the different 
species and varieties of sea products. 


The next meeting of the OECD Fisheries 
Committee is tentatively scheduled for the 
first part of October 1962, 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1962 p. 55. 
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International (Contd.): 


UNESCO INTERGOVERNMENTAL 
OCEANOGRAPHIC COMMISSION 


ARABIAN SEA PLANS OF INDIAN OCEAN 
EXPEDITION COORDINATED: 

A working meeting on the coordination of 
operating plans for the Arabian Sea phase 
of the UNESCO Indian Ocean oceanographic 
expedition was held in Wormley, England, 
July 9-11, 1962. The meeting was attended 
by a group of United States representatives 
headed by John Lyman, Associate Program 
Director for Earth Sciences (Oceanography), 
National Science Foundation, Washington, 
D.C. The Foundation has been named by the 
President as coordinator for the United States 
Government participation in the Expediton. 





At its first session (October 1961), the 
UNESCO Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission adopted a resolution which 
commended the International Indian Ocean 
Expedition to its members for possible par- 
ticipation, and instructed the Secretary of 


the Commission to assume such coordinating 


functions as could be worked out with the 
Scientific Committee on Oceanic Research 
(SCOR) and other appropriate bodies. SCOR 
in April 1962 transferred formal responsi- 
bility and authority for coordination of the 
Expedition to the Secretary of the Commis- 
sion. 


The working meeting concerned itself 
with the coordination of scientific programs 
involving oceanographic study of the Arabian 
Sea. 


The agenda, 
follows: 


as approved by the Meet 


ing 


1. Work already done and its results. 


2. Existing cruise plans for the Arabian 


Sea, 


3. Coordinating requirements for synop- 
tic work: 


(a) Time and space adjustment of 
cruise tracks; 

(b) Coordination of volume, nature, and 
methods of measurements to be 
done; 

(c) Standardization and intercalibra- 
tion requirements; 

(d) Reference stations; 

(e) Use of underwater cables and buoys. 


4. Meteorological problems. 
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5. Tide gauges. 


6. Logistics, e.g. port facilities, explo- 
sives, communications, exchange of data, and 
people, etc. 


Besides those from the United States, the 
Working Meeting was attended by participants 
from France, German Federal Republic, In- 
dia, Pakistan, South Africa Republic, United 
Kingdom, and UNESCO's Intergovernmental 
Oceanographic Commission, 


At the beginning of the meeting it was de- 
cided to enlarge the area to be covered by the 
discussion from theoriginally planned Ara- 
bian Sea region to the whole North-Western 
Indian Ocean including the Arabian Sea and 
the part of the open ocean south of it to 10 §, 
latitude. It was done with understanding of 


| the importance of interregional coordination 


and of the necessitiy of some geographical 
overlap between the regions to be covered 
by all four coordinating working groups. 
Some of the water movements and other 
physical and biological processes must be 


| followed from one region to the other. 


| 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 51, 
June 1962 p. 46. 





WORKING GROUPS ON COMMUNICATIONS 


| AND FIXED STATIONS MEET IN PARIS: 


Two Working Groups of the UNESCO In- 
tergovernmental Oceanographic Commission 
one on Communications, and the other on 
Fixed Stations met in Paris, France, August 
6-10, 1962. The two Working Groups studied 
various matters relating to communications 
and fixed stations, particularly the estab- 
lishment of oceanographic communication 
requirements, and the legal status of manned 
and unmanned buoys. 





The United States was a prime force in 
| the establishment of the Intergovernmental 
| Oceanographic Commission and has consid- 
| erable interest in the work being done by the 
| two groups which met for the first time. 


The meetings of both Working Groups 
were attended by United States representa- 
tives; the meeting on Communications by a 
representative from the Scripps Institute of 
Oceanography, La Jolla, Calif., andon Fixed 
Stations by a representative of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institute, Woods Hole, 
Mass., and an adviser from the Weather Bu- 
reau, Marine Observation Section, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce. 
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sROUP OF EXPERTS ON OCEANOGRAPHIC 

DATA EXCHANGE MEETS IN WASHINGTON: 
A Group of Experts on Oceanographic Da- 
ta Exchange, UNESCO Intergovernmental 
ieanographic Commission, met in Washing- 

,D.C., August 7-10, 1962. The meeting 

vas held at the National Oceanographic Data 
‘enter and concerned the organization of 

lata Exc hanges. 





The Oceanographic Commission recom- 
mended the establishment of this Group at its 
first session held in October 1961. 


Unite d States members of the Group at- 
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Deane Data Cente r, the U.S. Bureau 
fCommercial Fisheries, and Coast and Geo- 
letic Survey, U.S. Department of Commerce. 


INTERNATIONAL NORTH PACIFIC 


ISHERIES COMMISSION 


SCIENTIFIC COMMITTEE MEETS 

INHONOLULU: 

~ A meeting of the Scientific Committee, 

International North Pacific Fisheries Com- 

held at Honolulu, August 8-12, 1962, 

mncerned itself with preparations for the 

Interim Meeting of the Commission, which 

vas scheduled to convene at Honolulu, August 
1962. The Committee meeting was attend- 

a representative of the U.S. Bureau of 
1ercial Fisheries. 








mission 





PRICES DECLINE 

According to sources from London, Eng- 
and, a sale of 60,000 long tons of whale oil 
Nas made some time during July 1962 at £45 


about US$126) per long ton (about 5.6 U.S. 

















cents a pound) ex-tanker Rotterdam, which 
vas the lowest price in some years. The 
juantity was made up of British, Japanese, 


and Dutch oil. 


A previous sale of 50,000 tons of Antarc- 
tic whale oil at £50 (about US$141) per long 

n (about 6.3 U.S. cents a pound) had been 
n male about two months previous to July 1962. 
The lower price was the result of the steady 
decline in prices for competitive vegetable 
and fish oils. 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, August 1962 p. 85. 
FISH MEAL 


WORLD PRODUCTION, MAY 1962: 


According to preliminary data from the International 
Association of Fish Meal. Manufacturers, world production 











of fish meal in May 1962 amounted to about 232,755 metric 
tons, an increase of 25.7 percent over world production in 
May 1961. 


Most of the principal countries producing fish meal sub- 
mit data to the Association monthly (see table). 
































World Fish~Meal Production by Countries, May 1962 
May Jan,~ May 
Country 
1962 } 1961 1962 
. (Metric Tons) .... 
Canada..... cae eess cece 2,376 1,643 35,808 
es Oe ee ee 8,424 5,315} 28,229 
POOMS 6 oh ow 6 60 Oe Vise bs 1,100 1,100 5,500 
German Federal Republic ... 5,485 4,980 32,264 
ER me 1/ 500} 1/1,600 
on JOS RE eg a s- 2,578 1,339 11,476 
WOOO ois s OSs 6 is alee ies 459 270 2,329 
United Kingdom ee sree ene 6,939 6,353 30,861 
SE SE 8 6b & 6:0\6.c.au aoe 38,433! 31,242 50,772 
DOES oo elev et t's Cee eee 1/ 6,363 }1/10,442 
es a HER Ree 9,661 5,106 26,930 
wah ST eee eee 3,822; 12,311 19,945 
. Peres eae ee ee ee 121,533] 80,784) 460,623 
South Africa (including South- 
Went ARtae ... 0 cinic baiv aed 31,945] 27,800| 134,596 
TO 6 clk 6 has 6 232,755 |185,106| 851,375 
i/Data not available er May; data available only for January-April 1962. 
Note: Belgium, Chile, Japan, and Morocco do not report their fish-meal production to 
the International Association of Fish Meal Manufactures at present. 








The increase in world fish~meal production in May 1962 
was mainly due to increased output in Peru (up 50.4 percent), 
the United States (up 23.0 percent), Iceland (up 89.2 percent), 
South Africa (up 14.9 percent), and Denmark (up 58.5 percent). 


menhaden landings in the United States, especially on the At~- 
lantic Coast, were up; Iceland’s landings of herring were up; 
South Africa's pilchard landings were higher; and Denmark’s 
landings of industrial fish were up. The increase was partly 
offset by a sharp drop in fish~meal production in Norway be- 
cause of the failure of this year’s herring fishery. Peru ac- 
counted for 52,3 percent of world production (for countries 
listed)in May 1962, and the combined production of Peru, the 
United States, and South Africa accounted for 82.5 percent of 
total production this May, 


During the first five months of 1962, world fish~meal pro- 
duction for the countries listed was 851,375 tons, Peru ac~- 
counted for 54.1 percent of total production during that period 
followed by South Africa with 15.8 percent, and the United 
States with 6.0 percent, 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING: 





sion at London, England, June 25 to July 6, 
1962, generally agreed that the whale re- 
sources of the world are in very poor condi- 
tion. If the Commission does not act almost 
immediately, it seemed clear that the situa- 
tion would continue to deteriorate. 


The meeting was attended by representa- 
tives from Argentina, Australia, Canada, 
Denmark, France, Iceland, Japan, Mexico, 





Africa, Sweden, the United Kingdom, the 


This year to date Peru had increased landings of anchoveta; 


Scientists attending the Fourteenth Annual 
Meeting of the International Whaling Commis- 


the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, South 
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International (Contd.): 


United States, and the Union of Soviet Social- 
ist Republics. In addition, observers were 
present from the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization (FAO), the International Council 
for the Exploration of the Sea, Chile, and 
Italy. The first week was occupied by meet- 
ings of the Scientific Committee, and the sec- 
ond week by plenaries and other Commission 
committees. 


In 1961, the Commission appointed a spe- 
cial committee of experts to study the exten- 
sive scientific data that are available. For 
various reasons, the work of this special 
committee did not proceed very rapidly in 
the past year. Funds now have been provided 
and it is expected that this committee will 
complete its work and submit its report in 
time for the Fifteenth Annual Meeting in June 
1963. The Commission did not take positive 
action at the 1962 meeting, preferring to a- 
wait completion of the special committee's 
report. 





The return to the Commission of the Neth- 
erlands as a participating Government was 
considered significant. The consequences of 
this, and of the agreement made outside the 
Convention by the five Antarctic pelagic whal- 
ing countries for sharing the pelagic catch in 
the Antarctic were most important, as out- 
lined in the opening speech by the United 
Kingdom representative. He pointed out that 
now that the agreement on catch-sharing had 
been reached, he hoped it would be possible to 
limit the Antarctic catch to the level which 
the stocks are able to bear. He considered 
the special scientific investigations on the 
condition of the Antarctic stocks, shortly to 
be undertaken, to be of vital significance, 
and hoped that the meeting would agree on 
the details of the International Observer 
Scheme. 


In carrying out its principles, the Com- 
mission has limited the annual catch of Ant- 
arctic pelagic whales by blue-whale units 
each season. (A blue-whale unit equals one 
blue whale, or two fin whales, or two and a 
half humpback whales, or six sei whales). At 
the time of the Twelfth Meeting in June 1960, 
this limit had been 15,000 units but it was 
then suspended for two seasons for the four 
countries remaining in the Convention, with 
the exception of Japan and the U.S.S.R. who 
had objected to the suspension, No change 
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in this over-all limit was suggested at the 
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1962 meeting so that it returns to 15,000 units 
again for the 1962/63 season, During the last 
Antarctic whaling season, when the over-all 
limit was still suspended, the Antarctic pelagic 
whaling countries had imposed on themselves 
the following voluntary limits: Norway 5,100 
Netherlands 1,200, U.S.S.R. 3,000, Japan 
6,680, and United Kingdom 1,800 units. 


During the 1961/62 season, 21 expeditions 
operated in the Antarctic (7 Norwegian, 7 Jap- 
anese, 4 Soviet, 2 British and 1 Dutch) and 
caught a total of 15,253 blue-whale units. The 
number of whales in the total baleen catch was 
1,118 blue whales, 26,438 fin whales, 309 hump- 
backs, and 4,749 sei whales. The total baleen 
catch in the 1960/61 season had amounted to 
16,433 blue-whale units(1,740 blue whales, 
27,374 fin whales, 718 humpbacks, and 4,310 
sei whales). A total of 4,864 sperm whales 
were also taken by nelagic expeditions in the 
Antarctic compared with 4,681 sperm whales 
in 1960/61. The production of baleen and 
sperm oil in 1961/62 amounted to 2,005,087 
barrels (6 barrels to the ton); in the previous 
season it was 2,123,571 barrels. 


Only one Antarctic land station, at South 
Georgia, was operating in the 1961/62 season 
A total of 1,194 whales were caught and 49,815 
barrels of oil (baleen and sperm) produced, 
In the previous season when two companies 
were operating from three land stations the 
total catch of whales amounted to 2,317 and 
total oil production to 109,727 barrels. 


Outside the Antarctic, 46 land stations and 
3 floating factories were in operation in 1961. 
A total of 22,195 whales were caught com- 
pared with 24,313 in 1960. Total oil produc- 
tion, baleen and sperm, amounted to 646,676 
barrels compared with 724,707 barrels in 
1961, 


The Commission considered the position 
of the former sanctuary in the Antarctic (the 
waters south of 40° south latitude from 70° 
west longitude westwards as far as 160° west 
longitude) for baleen whales against pelagic 
whaling operations. Since 1955 this area has 
been open to pelagic operations by decisions 
taken at previous meetings of the Commission. 
On the last occasion that this matter was con- 
sidered by the Commission, in 1959, it was 
agreed that the sanctuary should remain open 
for a further three years, until November 8, 
1962. At their Fourteenth Meeting, the Com- 
mission decided that it would be undesirable 
to close the Sanctuary again at this stage since 
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it might result in increased catching in other 
It was therefore 


more heavily hunted areas, 
,sreed that the former sanctuary should re- 
nain open ‘until the Commission otherwise 
jecided'' and that the relevant paragraph of 
the Schedule to the Convention should be a- 





mended accordingly. 


The Commission made no change in the 
sth of the open season for Antarctic pe- 

whaling which remains from Decem- 
12 to April 7. 


\t their 1960 meeting, the Commission 
ltered the opening date for the taking of 
e whales from February 1 to 14 and a- 


jopted measures for the further protection 


fhumpback whales in closing Antarctic 
rea IV to humpback whaling by pelagic ex- 
editions until the end of 1963 and by reduc- 


ing during the same period the catching sea- 


nin Antarctic Area V from 4 to 3 days 
arting on January 20. Because objections 
these measures were subsequently lodged 
not withdrawn by the member Antarctic 
agic whaling countries (Japan, Norway, 
United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union), 


the measures were not effective during the 


160/61 and 1961/62 season. At their Four- 


teenth Meeting the Commission adopted a 
resolution calling upon those countries to 
reconsider their objections in view of the 


leteriorating position of the stocks of blue 
id humpback whales. At the same time, 
wever, the Commission recognized that 


the Netherlands, who was not a member of 
th Commission when the measures were 


lopted, should be placed on the same foot- 


ing as the other Antarctic pelagic whaling 


A further resolution was there- 
re passed by which the Netherlands is en- 
bled, if it so wishes, to register objections 


countries. 


tothe blue whale and humpback measures 


vithin 90 days from the date of their re-ac- 
cession to the Convention on May 4, 1962. 


Discussions on the setting up of an inter- 
national inspection system of Antarctic pe- 
lagic factory ships were held during the 
meeting. No decisions were reached but the 
Commission is to convene a further meeting 
m this subject between the five Antarctic 
pelagic whaling countries. It was expected 


that this meeting would be held before the 


end of August 1962, 


As a result of the recommendation of the 
Committee of Three Scientists and the Spe- 
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cial Scientific Committee with which they 
worked, the preparation of data to allow a 
proper appraisal of the stocks of whales in 
the Antarctic was completed by the national 
research units. It was hoped that at this 
meeting it would be possible to formulate in 
a precise way the state of some of the stocks 
of Antarctic whales and to see at what level 
the annual catch should be maintained so as 
to obtain the best yield. In view of a later 
meeting to be held by these special commit- 
tees, there was no disposition at the Four- 
teenth Meeting to take any regulatory meas- 
ures such as the complete restriction of the 
blue whale catch that the Scientific Commit- 
tee advocated. 


In view of a Japanese proposal to reduce 
the minimum size of sperm whales delivered 
to land stations in the Northwest Pacific, or 
over a wider area to 33 feet, the Scientific 
Committee was asked to undertake further 
study of evidence on the effect of reducing 
the minimum size of sperm whales both for 
land stations and factoryships in the North 
Pacific and elsewhere. A working group al- 
ready set up to study the North Pacific whale 
stocks would be asked to do this task. (Inter- 
national Whaling Commission, London, Eng- 
land, July 7, 1962.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Aug. 1962 p. 12. 








EUROPEAN ECONOMIC COMMUNITY 


CANNED SALMON IMPORT 
DUTY RATE LOWERED: 

A lower canned salmon duty rate of 16 
percent ad valorem was granted by the Euro- 
pean Common Market on canned salmon im- 
ports from all members of the General A- 
greement on Trade and Tariffs (GATT) in- 
cluding the United States. The original duty 
rate fixed by the European Economic Com- 
munity (EEC) was 20 percent, As a result 
of negotiations between EEC and the United 
States at the GATT meetings held in 1961, 
the duty was reduced from 20 percent to 18 
percent, Canada, which had also negotiated 
with the Common Market on the canned salm- 
on duty rate, claimed that a 16 percent rate 
had been promised, A review of the EEC- 
Canadian negotiations substantiated Canada's 
claim, and the rate was reduced to 16 per- 
cent. 
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Aden 


UNITED STATES VESSEL TO FISH 
SPINY LOBSTERS OFF COAST: 

A United States importing firm was mak- 
ing preparations in June 1962 to bring a 60- 
foot phat bead 2 me fishing vessel to Aden to 
fish commercially for spiny lobsters along 
that Protectorate's coast. Fishing opera- 
tions were scheduled to begin some time dur- 
ing the fall after the southwest monsoon sea- 
son was over. The spi nm» lobster tails will 
all be for export to the United States. 





| 


The vessel, which is the first of its type 
in that region, will operate in the Mukall 
area. It has a refrigerated holding capacity 
of 10 tons of spiny lobsters or lobster tails. 
It is expected that a 300-ton cold-storage 
plant will be completed by November in that 
area, and the United States firm has an op- 
tion on space in the plant. The vessel will 
be capable of bringing in 10 tons of spin 
lobster tails each trip for storage in the cold- 
1ipment to the Unit- 
ed States. The enterprise depends on com- 
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pletion of the cold-storage plant. Meanwhile, 
the United States importing firm has an op- 
tion on space in a smaller 60-ton cold-stor- 
age plant which is also being planned for 
Mukulla, 













The Aden fishing industry has been ina 
state of uncertainty for several years, but 
has finally started moving forward. A rep- 
resentative of the United States importing 
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firm visited Aden at the invitation of that coup- 
try's Marketing Department. He saw that 
spiny lobster fishing there looked promising, 
and negotiated for a United States vessel to 
fish the resource. The vessel was expected 
to arrive at Aden bythe end of July. (United 
States Consulate, Aden, July 12, 1962.) 


Angola 


NEW FISH PROCESSING PLANT OPENED: 





-A new fish-processing factory opened on 
June 19, 1962, according to a report in the 
Diario de Luanda, June 11, 1962. The new 
factory is located at Equimina Bay, about 86 
miles south of the city of Benguela. It will 
can, freeze, and dry fish as well as manufac- 
ture fish meal. It will also operate its own 
fishing fleet. No information is available as 
to the amount of the investment involved, 
(Unite d States Consulate, Luanda, June 28 
1962.) 


TRAWLING REGULATED: 

Portuguese Government regulations gov- 
erning the type, equipment, and operations of 
trawlers fishing in Angolan waters were en- 
acted by Decree No. 44,398, published in the 
Diaro do Governo, in mid-1962 

The Angolan fishing industry recently ac- 
quired its first trawler. This decree may 
mean that additional traw lers will be added 
to the Angolan fishing fleet as part of genera 
measures to improve the antiquated status ol! 
Angola's fishing industry. (United States Con- 
sulate, Luanda, June 28, 1962.) 


5g 


SHRIMP FARMING 
EXPERIMENTS SHOW PROMISE: 


An attempt to mass-breed shrimp in cap- 


Australia 





tivity is being made by a group of Australians. 


They hope to show that large-scale shrimp 
farming on a sound economic basis is possi- 
ble along a vast stretch of the eastern Aus- 
tralian coast. Although the effort is stiil in 
an experimental stage, the indications are 
that it will be successful. 
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Australia (Contd.): 


One of the group started his shrimp in- 
vestigations in 1953, when employed by the 
Fisheries Department of the New South Wales 
Government. He already knew of one species 
f shrimp that bred in enclosed waters. This 
is the greasy back (Metapenaeus mastersili), 

a shrimp found only in Australia, that breeds 
freely in estuaries and lakes on the east coast 
from southern New South Wales to central 
Queensland, 








Another of the Australian group became 
interested in the prospects of shrimp farm- 
ing in Australia while serving with the Aus- 
tralian Forces in Japan, There he visited 

e Hiroshima district where he inspecteda 
arm in which trapped offshore shrimp were 
fattened in several ponds of 2-3 acres in ex- 
tent. With the idea of following the Japanese 
system, he leased a large section of man- 
rove swamp at Taren Point, on a southern 
Great Sydney, an area in Botany 

, close to the estuary of the Georges Riv- | 

[wo ponds were dug, each measuring 
5 feet by 40 feet and 5 feet deep. 


e ol 


In November 1958, 300 pairs of breeding 
imp were obtained from Lake Macquarie, 
ut 65 miles north of Sydney, and released 
1the ponds. During the following weeks, 

the stock was breeding prolifically, and be- 
re long, several hundreds of thousands of 
ing shrimp populated the ponds. Soon 

they were between a quarter and a half-inch 


\t this stage they had shed their shells 

ny times as they developed into demersal 
reatures easily recognizable as shrimp. 
Their diet slowly underwent the usual change 
from herbivorous to omnivorous, and on to 
carnivorous as they became adults. The na- 
ral available food in the pounds was sup- 
plemented with chopped liver and crayfish 


meal 


Because of lack of scientific knowledge, 
plus ignorance of the food requirements of 
the rapidly growing young, the mortality rate 
was extremely high. The oxygen in the wa- 
ter became depleted and the shrimp died by 
hundreds of thousands, One pond was opened 
to the sea and many of the still-living shrimp 
left for the bay. But many stayed on, reach- 
ing full maturity once the pressure had been 
removed from the food and oxygen resources 
Some shrimp also reached maturity in the 
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fully enclosed pond, These facts made it 
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clear that shrimp farming was possible but it 
was obvious that the two original ponds were 
not big enough for the populations they were 
called on to support. 


Later a shallow tide-fed estuarine pond 
was provided covering an area of 10 acres, 
and rich in weed and both animal and vege- 
table plankton. Stocking of the pond began on 
September 6, 1960, and small quantities of 
breeding shrimp were periodically released 
until the endof the year. Altogether, 900 pairs 
of migrant shrimp were introduced into the 
pond. Early in 1961, microscopic examina- 
tionof water samples showed the presence of 
large numbers of shrimp larvae. A little 


| later hundreds of thousands of young, each 
measuring about a quarter-inch long, had 


developed to the demersal stage. Subsequent 
investigations revealed a huge population of 
healthy young shrimp growing to adulthood. 


The group was confident that the experi- 
ment would prove to be a great success. But 
an unknown factor then became evident. When 
an assessment of part of the pond was made 


| in August 1961, it was found that the popula- 
| tion had only tripled itself. 
tions had been that the original population 


Earlier indica- 


would have multiplied several thousand 
Seeking a reason for this devastating 
result, the experimenters came to the con- 


| clusion that water pollution from chemical 


and other factory waste had probably caused 
the enormous mortality in the pond. Sufficient 
results were achieved, however, to convince 
the group that true shrimp farming was filled 
with the best of prospects. 


One of the group said, that the number of 
shrimp that can be raised in ponds of given 
sizes is one of the vital facts they are trying 
to establish. It is known that a female is ca- 
pable of spawning twice a season at the rate 
of about 250,000 eggs each time. As with all 
animals of high fecundity, the mortality is 
enormous, but from 5,000 to 10,000 eggs may 
develop into individuals. It is not known yet 
what order of population will emerge under 
the conditions in the pool. Mortality may be 
higher or lower than elsewhere. It may also 
be hard to maintain food supplies. Shrimp 
need different diets at different times oftheir 
lives. The young are plankton-eating vegetar- 
ians. It is therefore necessary to increase 
the productivity of plankton in enclosed ponds 
and this calls for complex procedures, in- 
cluding the use of fertilizers.: As the grow- 
ing shrimp pass through the omnivorous 
stage to become almost entirely carnivorous, 
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Australia (Contd.): 


more prepared foods such as liver meal will 
have to be used. The successful use of this 
system of feeding on a commercial scale can 
be decided only by experiment. 


The Australian group sees farming as a 
means of filling a gap in the existing Aus- 
tralian shrimp industry. 


One of the group said today's harvest by 
the usual means depends to a great extent on 


trol of fishermen. Supplies, as a result, vary 
greatly. Glut and scarcity follow each other 
in a monotonous cycle. Shrimp farming would 
play a major role in stablizing the industry. 
Harvests could be gathered when shrimp 
from the usual sources are scarce. (World 
Fishing, April 1962.) 


SOUTHERN WEST AUSTRALIA 
TUNA SURVEY RESULTS: 











A spotting plane was used by the Austral- 
ian chartered tuna survey vessel Estelle 
Star to locate schools of fish. No tuna were 
sighted by the spotting plane on the first six 
flights (May 7-9) which covered the Albany 
area and Cape Naturaliste to Jurien Bay. 
Another series of flights over a three-day 
period were planned for May, two series 
were scheduled for June, and another two 
series for July. 





The survey of tuna resources in southern 
West Australia began in August 1961. Itis 
being carried out by the Fisheries Division 
Department of Primary Industry, in associa- 
tion with CSIRO Division of Fisheries and 
Oceanography. 


When it was announced that a spotting 
plane would be used in the survey, Austral- 
ia's Minister for Primary Industry said 
funds for that purpose had been made avail- 
able from the Fisheries Development Trust 
Account which was also financing the survey 
by the Estelle Star. 


The Minister said it was possible for 
spotters to identify the fish from a height 
of about 1,000 feet. The aircraft would 
make sweeps of the area in which the Estelle 
Star was to work each two weeks at new 
moon and full moon because those were the 
times when tuna were most likely to be near 
the surface, 
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The spotting plane is a twin-engined Aero 
145, with cruising speed of 160 m.p.h. and 
range of 800 miles. It has cabin accommoda- 
tions for three in addition to the pilot. 


The vessel's operations out of Albany from 
April 13 through May 10, 1962, yielded catch- 


| es of southern bluefin tuna by trolling on six 


| days in April. 


| tagged and released. 


A total of 90 tuna were caught, 
mostly in the Bald Head area, of which 70 were 
In May, on seven days 
from May 1-May 10, a total of 280 tuna were 


| caught with pole-and-line and 351 were trolled; 
weather and other conditions outside the con- | 


| 
| 


a total of 631 fish (all southern bluefin). Of 
that total, 566 were tagged and released. Most 
of the fish were caught off Bald Head, 


The best day was May 8 when the vesselin 
the area between Bald Head to Cave Head 
caught 250 tuna--157 with pole-and-line and 
93 by trolling. Most of the fish were caught 
50 yards off Bald Head. Of the total caught 
that day, 230 were tagged and released. (Aus- 
tralian Fisheries Newsletter, June 1962.) 





TUNA FISHERY TRENDS, 1962: 

A record 3,715 short tons of tuna was 
landed during South Australia's 1962 tuna 
fishing season which ended May 26, 1962, 
Most of the catch was for the South Austral- 
ian Fishermen's Cooperative, and the balance 
for a cannery at Eden in New South Wales. 
The 1961 season's catch was 2,480 tons. 





The New South Wales 1961/62 season was 
disappointing. Bad weather was responsible 
for the light tuna landings of 1,737 tons, com- 
pared with 2,363 tons the previous season. 


The 1961/62 season tunalandings for South 
Australia and New South Wales combined to- 
taled 5,452 tons, compared with 4,844 tons 
landed during the 1960/61 season. The tuna 
fishery in other Australian states is minor. 
(Australian Fisheries Newsletter, July 1962.) 


he 





British Guiana 


SHRIMP EXPORTS, 1961: 

British Guiana's shrimp exports in 1961 
totaled almost 4.2 million pounds, valued at 
W.1.$2.7 million (US$1.6 million) f.o.b. point 
of export. The United States received 90.2 
percent of British Guiana's total shrimp ex- 
ports in 1961. 
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British Guiana's Shrimp Exports in 1961 by Countries 
Destination Quantity Value 
Pounds W.1.$ US$ 
United States. ... | 3,674,832 | 2,388,559 1, 393, 318 
United Kingdom 282, 450 213, 668 124, 638 
177, 450 115, 494 67, 371 
Other countries . 35, 468 23,278 13,579 
an c's 5 i 4 4, 170, 200 | 2,740,999 | 1,598, 906 
Note: One W.I. dollar equals about 58.333 U.S. cents. 
Source: Department of Customs and Excise, Georgetown, Brit- 
sh Guiana, 
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Canada 


ARCTIC CHAR FISHERY: 





~ Eskimo fishermen expect to market 

000 pounds of Arctic char during 1962. 
This specialty product, almost unknown out- 
side the arctic only four years ago, is now 
listributed in many parts of Canada. It was 
itroduced to British housewives in June 
1962 when a firm in London, England, im- 
ported 10,000 pounds. Arctic char, or "ilka- 
lupik'' as the fish is known to the Eskimos, 
as a pink meat. It can be prepared like 

mon or trout, but it has its own distinc- 

1iavcr, 


The commercial fishery for Arctic char 
1s Started in Frobisher Bay in the eastern 
c in 1958, following popular acceptance 
trial shipment to Montreal, Canada. 
ish-freezing facilities were installed at 
robisher Bay before the start of the 1959 
eason. The char run is short and a year's 
irvest must be caught, frozen, and packed 
luring a month or six weeks. An annualfish- 
y quota of 12,000 pounds was established 
he Frobisher Bay fishery. 


Other fishery stations were soon needed 
)meet the demand for this new product. A 
study by the Arctic unit of the Canadian Re- 
Search Board showed that prospects were 
promising for a commercial char fishery at 
orge River in northern Quebec. In this 
remote part of Canada, some 100 Eskimos 
were eking out a living off the land. None 
had ever worked in a commercial fishing op- 
eration, but in 1959, with the aid of officials 
from the Canadian Department of Northern 
Affairs they established a small fishery co- 
perative. The Canadian Government then 
provided a loan for the purchase of supplies 
and fish-processing equipment and with a 
tentative quota of 30,000 pounds of char set 
for the season, the first Eskimo fishermen's 
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cooperative began operating. Cooperatives 
were later established at Port Burwell in 
the eastern Arctic, and at Fort Chimo and 
Cambridge Bay on Victoria Island in the 
central Arctic. 


At Frobisher Bay, the entire catch is now 
marketed locally. The Cambridge Bay fish- 
ery is Canada's most northerly fishing center, 
and the char catch from there is used to sup- 
ply the western part of Canada. 


The growth of the cooperatives has enabled 
the Eskimos to harvest resources that for 
years had been without economic benefit to 
them. The point has been reached where the 
Eskimos are running the enterprises them- 
selves, and the financial returns have hada 
marked effect on their general standard of 
living. 


Up to the beginning of 1962, a total of 
107,000 pounds of Arctic char had been pro- 
duced bythe cooperatives; the production for 
1962 has been set at 100,000 pounds--an in- 
crease of 100 percent over the previous year's 
production. (Fish Trades Gazette, June 23, 
1962.) 

Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1960 p. 53. 











NEW PRODUCTS BEING DEVELOPED 
FROM UNDERUTILIZED 
FRESH-WATER FISH SPECIES: 

Some people believe that fish stocks in the Great 
Lakes are depleted, but that is not so, according to the 
Chief of the London Ontario Technological Unit of the 
Fisheries Research Board of Canada. In an interview, 
he went on to explain that what really has happened is 
that there has been a change in fish populations in the 
Great Lakes. There has been a decline in lake trout 
and whitefish populations, but an increase in underuti- 
lized species, or so-called "trash" fish, which present- 
ly find very limited markets. 





According to recent surveys made in the United 
States, 30 to 40 percent of the food products sold are 
products which were not on the market 10 years ago. 
New products, especially the fully-prepared and par- 
tially-prepared convenience foods, are opening new 
markets for food processors in Canada and in the Unit- 
ed States. 


One great, underdeveloped food resource is the Ca- 
nadian inland fisheries. Ontario's Great Lakes and 
many lakes of the Prairie Provinces contain living sil- 
ver which fish processors with initiative could convert 
to gold. Perhaps the reason they are not doing so is 
because they are not yet aware of the possibilities. 


Underutilized Fresh-Water Fish Species: Lake Erie 
contains more species of game fish, commercial fish, 
and potentially commercial fish, than any other body 
of water in Ontario. In recent years the dominant 








species in the catch from that lake has varied through 
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Canada (Contd.): 


whitefish, blue pike, yellow pike, and yellow perch, to 
smelt. 


When the smelt first appeared in Lake Erie, they 
were considered a nuisance by the fishermen. There 
was little or no market for them and economical means 
of fishing them had not then been devised. But when 
they became so abundant that they clogged up nets set 
for other fish, steps had to be taken. Suitable smelt 
fishing gear was developed and gradually a year-round 
market for fresh, frozen, and processed smelt was 
built up. At the present time the consumer market 
absorbs about 15 million pounds of Lake Erie 
year, But the lake could produce a much larger quan- 
tity if there was sufficient demand. Some estimates 
are as high as 50 million pounds a year. 


smelt a 


In Lake Ontario there are thousands of tons of ale- 


wives, but they are not being fished because of lack of 





A Manitoba commercial fisherman sets his gill nets under the 
ice on Lake Winnipeg with a "jigger." After the 
the ice has been cut, it is possible to set 
three minutes with this simple device. 


first hole in 


50 fathoms of net in 


markets. In Lake Huron there is a large chub (a vari- 
ety of fresh-water herring) population, but the fishery 
has been limited due to market problems, The Fisher- 
ies Branch of the Manitoba Department of Mines 
Natural Resources is desirous of finding markets 
such species as suckers (mullet) and burbot (maria). 








Carp, sheepshead, buffalofish, and yellow perch could 
be exploited to a much greater degree than they now 
are. 

The whitefish is one of the most popular of the 
fresh-water fish. But the meat of whitefish from 


j 


some Canadian lakes contains foreign bodies (such as 
cysts) which though harmless to the mea seca inter - 
fere with marketing of the fish. At the present time 


the only practical method of handli whitefish is 
to skin, fillet them. 
show up as dark shadows and 
tion of the cut-out fillets are 
fish," but there 
kets. 


ng such 
The foreign 
cut out. A propor- 
used to make _— 

is room for developing additional r - 


and candle bodies 


are 


Research on Underutilized Species: Unwanted fish 
species have one thing in common--they are not popular 
with consumers, The underlying cause of their unpopu- | 
larity varies with the different species. The fact that | 
these fish are unpopular does not mean that they lack 
potential for the consumer market. Food technologists 
feel that a more complete knowledge of their composi- 
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tion and a better understanding of how to handle, proc- 
ess, and market them could mean the difference be- 
tween an unsalable food product and a readily salable 
one. 


The London Technological Unit of the Fisheries Re- 
search Board of Canada, in the five short years of its 
existence, has been actively investigating the underuti- 
lized fish problem in the Great Lakes and has made 
some useful discoveries. 


Studies of the nutrient compositon of each of the 
problem species have been made and are still in prog- 
ress. As some of the species have been found to deteri- 
orate rapidly, studies of the microflora (especially t 
spoilage organisms) found on them have been initiated. 
Studies of fishing gear, fish-processing equipment, and 
means of handling fresh-water fish products are a con- 


— part of the Unit's program. A senior scientist 





at the Unit is developing a variety of new products fro: 
the att rutilized fish species which may have commer- 
cial application. 

ee 


New Products from Underutil 





ed Species: One of 
the scientist's current projects is the development of 
sausage-type fish products. Fish sausages, he affirms 
are 100 percent edible, high in food value, and require 
little attention from the cook. If produced on a com- 
mercial scale to compete favorably in price with me 
they would likely find a ready market. Three 
types of sausage are being investigated: (1) uncooked 
fish sausages, (2) cooked fish sausages ibologna~type 
rolls), and (3) cooked smoked fish sausages ("'wieners 
All three have been prepared experimentally with suc- 
and seem to have a good market potential. More 
n done on the fish ''wiener" than on the 
two types of sausage. 








sausages, 


cess 
work has bee 


otner 


Fish "wieners" 
carp, catfish 


whitefish. 


have been prepared from burbot, 
perch, sheepshead, smelt, sucker, and 
All varieties with the exception of smelt 

proved satisfactory. Carp and whitefish, becauss 
of the cohesive properties of the meat made the best 
“wieners."' Blends of various species, especially those 
containing « =P and whitefish, were excellent. Smelt 
unsuitable » because the meat lacked cohesiveness 
and developed a dirty grey color when minced. 


nave 


was 


The 


as follows: 


basic procedure for making fish 


"wieners" is 
Chunks of frozen fillets are minced toa 
pulp in a grinder and blended according to a precise 
formula with fat, spices, water, anda cereal binder. 
‘he homogenized product is then stuffed into animal oy 
cellulose and tied off in links. Chair 
links are smoked according to a predetermined 
ule, following which they are water 
chilled. 


casings is of these 
sched- 
| 


cooked in and 


look like The 
like meat 
fish flavor, whichever is desired, 

yn them is continuing as there are still a number 
iables to be determined before approved formulae 
can be offered to commercial producers. 


"wieners 
formulated to taste 
tain a dis 
Work ¢ 
of var 


finished meat wieners. 





ctive 


Rivaling the "wieners" in popularity are the fish Bo- 
logna-type rolls. These are prepared from skinned fil- 
lets pressed together in a transparent casting with a 
binder substance like egg aa and then cooked, As 
is the case with the 'wiener it is important that the 
fish species selected to mrert the rolls have meat with 
good cohesive properties, Three such species found to 
make excellent fish rolls are whitefish, carp, and pike. 


"wieners'' or to re- 
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sages has to do with the mincing operation. Up to now, 


finely ground and homogenized with the meat, the nu- 
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Canada (Contd.): 
An interesting sidelight of the work on the fish sau- 


jressed fish could not be used to make sausages be- 
suse of the bone. If in processing the bone could be 






ritional value of such products would be increased and 
ie filleting operation eliminated. Recently a new cut- 
g mill has been put on the market which reduces fish 
at and bone to a smooth paste at a low temperature, 
entrifugal force, The first one of its kind in 
was expected to be delivered to the London 
hnological Unit. 










Cut-out whitefish fillets have been tested in several 
w products, one being fish ball "servies''--all that 
as to be done is to heat and serve them, "Servies," 

the sausages, are prepared from homogenized 


lets. They are about the size of golf balls, golden 
wn on the surface and smooth, firm, and white on } 
inside. Their flavor is mild. 


produced commercially, the 'servies'' might be 

zen and marketed in boilable plastic bags, each bag 

a size to contain an individual serving. Ease of 
tion would seem to make this product ideal for 

institutions where quick service is essential. 











Another possible new use for the cut-out whitefish 

n patties. Fish patties have been prepared 

g uncooked minced fish in a patty-molding 

developed for the commercial manufacture of 

Before serving, the patties were cooked 

is means such as deep-frying, sauteing, baking, | 

ng in a plastic bag. Three varieties of fish, 

1, perch, and smelt, have been used to make the 

Whitefish made excellent patties with smooth 
and good flavor. Perch patties were also good. 

lt did not make a product of acceptable quality. 










patties, 


A number of the new products developed have been 
ze-dried in the medical laboratories of the De- 

nse Research Board of Canada. Of these, the minced 

sh patties have been one of the most successful. 

ze-dried minced fish patties may be a food item 

at will develop successfully in the future. 






A new method of dressing chub prior to smoking has 
een developed by the London (Ontario) Technological 
Unit. Chubs are found in substantial quantities in Lake 
Huron, The heads, tails, fins, and viscera are removed 
nd they are spread open and flattened in such a man- 
er that when viewed from the skinless side each fish 
ks like a fillet. After being dressed, they are 

d in brine and then smoked at temperatures 
progressing from 120-170 F. They emerge from the 
smoke tunnel fully cooked. | 


soakec 


| 

Canned Products from Underutilized Species: When the 
London Technological Unit was established in 1957, one 
f the first problems brought to its attention was the 
lack of market outlets for smelt, especially during the 
glut season, Canning, it was felt, might be an answer 
and so smelt canning experiments were initiated. The 
smelt were canned following basic fish canning proce- 
dures developed earlier at the Fisheries Research 
Board's Vancouver Technological Station. 





As the work progressed, innovations were made. The 
smelt were canned in just about every conceivable man- 
ner which seemed practical, They were given various 
precanning treatments such as brining, smoking, mari- 
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They were packed in various forms such as whole and 
ungutted, whole dressed, as fillets, and as rolled fillets 
("rollmops"). They were packed with and without the 
skin removed. They were processed with added salt 
and with such other additives as oil, spices, and sauces. 
Some of the treatments produced better results than 
others. In general, however, the results indicated that 
a satisfactory canned smelt product can be obtained. 


Canning experiments at the Unit were not confined to 
smelt alone. As additional equipment was installed, the 
experiments were broadened to include a wide variety 
of species from both the Great Lakes and the lakes of 
the Prairie Provinces. The following general observa- 
tions resulted. Canning appeared to develop the flavor 
of certain species but not others. In some, it produced 
an undesirable aftertaste which may or may not be 
caused by overcooking or undercooking. The texture of 
canned fresh-water fish generally tends not to be as 
firm as that of canned salmon, It was found that fish of 
the same species taken from different lakes will, on 
canning, exhibit different flavor and texture character- 
istics. 


When asked which of the Unit's canned products had 
the greatest potential for the Canadian market, one 
opinion was that whitefish canned in the salmon-type 
pack was an attractive product and could be rated first 
for flavor, with canned suckers a close second. Re- 
garding the export market, it was believed that canned 
alewives, which could be produced at very low cost, 
might find favor in newly-developing countries. (Cana- 
da Trade News, May 1962.) 


| NEW TAX APPLIES TO SHRIMP 


IMPORTED FROM THE UNITED STATES: 

A new Canadian tax on imports has, in ef- 
fect, offset the reduction in the duty rate on 
fresh, frozen, and canned shrimp granted to 
the United States in recent negotiations under 
the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT). On July 1, 1962, the Canadian duty 
on shrimp imported from the United States 
and elsewhere was reduced from 10 percent 
to 5 percent ad valorem. Effective June 25, 
1962, however, a 5-percent surcharge was 
added to many Canadian import duties includ- 
ing the duties on shrimp and other fishery 





| products. 


The surcharge or tax was one of the steps 
taken by the Canadian Government to stabilize 
its currency and to overcome balance-of-pay- 
ment difficulties. Under the GATT, however, 
these surcharges must be removed as soon 
as these conditions have been corrected. 


* KK KX 


PURSE SEINERS IN NEW BRUNSWICK 
CAN'T FISH WITHIN ONEMILE OF 
STATIONARY FISHING GEAR: 

A new amendment scheduled to become 








nating in vinegar, and breading followed by pan frying. 


part of Canada's New Brunswick fishing regu- 
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lations will prohibit purse seiners from op- 
erating within one nautical mile of fishing 
weirs and trap nets during the summer fish- 
ing season, according to a June 5, 1962, an- 
nouncement by Canada's Department of Fish- 
eries. 


Canada's Fisheries Minister stated that 
steps were being taken to amend the regula- 
tions in force, which allow purse seiners to 
fish within one-half nautical mile of station- 
ary fishing gear after discussions with the 
operators of weirs and trap-nets, as well as 
with the operators of purse seiners, particu- 
larly those in the Bay of Fundy area of Char- 
lotte County, New Brunswick. 


When in force, the one-mile restriction 
will be for the period April 15 to November 
15 inclusive, whichis the time when almost 
all the weirs and trap~-nets are in operation. 
For the remainder of the year, purse seiners 
will be permitted to operate within 2,000 feet 
of any weir, trap-net, or any other stationary 
fishing gear being used. 


SEA-BED DRIFTERS USED TO STUDY 
NORTH ATLANTIC OCEAN CURRENTS: 


\ simple device called a sea-bed drifter 
is being used to get information about ocean 
currents. It consists of a weighted plastic 
rod with an orange plastic saucer at the top. 
Each drifter has a spaghetti-like tag tied to 
it. Scientists of the 
Board of Canada are studying ocean currents 
that flow over the rich fishing banks along 
the Atlantic coast of Canada by using these 
devices. 


Fisheries Research 


Le & => 
en \ — Plasti auce 
Tag, spaghetti-type Ne . _ 
_s> 
\ 
\ 


\ Plastic Rod 


Large numbers of sea-bed drifters were 
released over the Canadian Atlantic fishing 
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banks. They will be carried on the sea bed 
by currents and may be caught by fishermen 
in their otter-trawl nets or they may be wash- 
ed ashore. 


Fishermen or others recovering sea-bed 
drifters are asked to send the tag to the Fish- 
eries Research Board at St. Andrews, New 
Brunswick. The Board wants to know the 
date and position of drifter when found as wel] 
as the kind of fishing gear, if applicable, with 
which it was picked up. The Board will pay 
a reward of one dollar for each sea-bed drift- 
er tag returned with the required information, 
A description of where and when the sea-bed 
drifter was released will also be given those 
sending in tags. (Canada's Trade News, June 
1962.) 


Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, March 





1962 p. 21. 





SEA LION CONTROL PROGRAM IN 
COASTAL WATERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA: 

Professional hunters were hired by Can- 
ada's Department of Fisheries in 1962 in an 
attempt to reduce the number of sea lions in 
important fishing areas along the British Co- 
lumbia coast. Sea lions have always plagued 
the gill-net and troll fisheries in certain of 
the better fishing areas. Some fishermen 
have had severe losses of catch, gear, and 
fishing time because of the animals. The to- 
tal populations of sea lions in waters adjacent 
to British Columbia is estimated at 7,000- 
8,000 animals. Professional hunters have not 
been used before. In the past, Departmental 
officers stationed in areas where Sea lions 
are known to be numerous have tried to 
control the sea lion population. 





The new sea lion control program was 
described as "strictly experimental." But it 
has the full support of research scientists of 
the Fisheries Research Board of Canada who 
conduct extensive and continuing studies of 
sea lions in Canadian waters. Hunting is done 
under the close supervision of a scientific 
personnel or Fisheries Officers. A Van- 
couver company was given a contract for a 
four-week hunt. One week of the hunt was 
completed by June. Later in the season, the 
hunters were to return to the coastal areas 
for the remainder of the contract period. 


The contracting company was also granted 
a permit to take 1,000 sea lions from rook- 
eries at Cape St. James and in the Scott Is- 
lands. The sea lion control program in coast- 
al waters is entirely separate from the com- 
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mercial hunt in the rookeries. This is the 
fourth year the company has engaged in the 
ommercial sea lion hunt at the major rook- 
eries. Investigations have shown that the re- 
juction of sea lion stocks at the rookeries 

1ad no significant effect upon populations in 
reas near the fishing grounds. (Canada's 
Trade News, June 1962.) 
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several filleting plants, but it is not yet possi- 
ble to exercise final judgment on their value. 
The increase in the minimum size of plaice 

is a development in the right direction--larg- 
er fillets--but it is minor and has not been in 
effect long enough to determine any effect on 
prices. 


Association members were not opposed to 
minimum prices sought by fishermen but in- 
dicated low prices were due to lack of organi- 
zation with respect to landings. Fishermen 
seek the fish they can catch, leaving the dis- 
tribution problem wholly to the buyers. This 
adversely affects prices and makes it diffi- 





JOINT JAPANESE- 
NEW ZEALAND TUNA BASE: 

The Japanese are to take part in a tuna 
lustry base at Rarotonga, Cook Islands. 
anning factory is to built at Rarotonga by 
m in the Cook Islands which is a subsid- 

1 Dunedin, New Zealand, firm. The 
ese will provide boats and crews to 
h the fish for the cannery. 


nnir 
biiiid 


Final details of the joint Japanese-New 
land venture were being worked out in 
1y 1962. Part of the deal is that the Japa- 
ese must help to train Cook Islanders in 
r boats. Each boat will train four Cook 
lers each year and use them at the end 
training to replace Japanese crew 
Eventually full crews will be 
under the scheme. However, the 
ts and the profits from the sale of the 
vould still belong to the Japanese. 


tneir 


} 


empers. 


unwhile, the Cooks' Director of Fish- 
ries is still going ahead with his plan to 

in Cook Islanders for tuna fishing. He is 
sing Japanese fishing equipment, (Pacific 
islands Monthly, June 1962.) 
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Denmark 


FILLETING ASSOCIATION SEEKS 
CLOSER CONTACT WITH FISHERMEN: 
At the annual meeting of the Danish Flat- 
fish Fillet Association in Esbjerg in late 
June 1962, it was noted that no decision was 
expected on the request that the filleting of 
frozen fish be approved until the Fisheries 
Ministry's Research Laboratory completed 
its study later in the year. There are divid- 
ed views of the proposal in the Association. 
Filleting machines for flatfish are in use in 








cult to take advantage of special supply and 
demand situations. Better contact between 
the filleters and the fishermen was urged for 
their mutual benefit. (Fisheries Attache, 
United States Embassy, Copenhagen, July 4, 
1962.) 
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FISHERIES TRENDS, JAN.-JUNE 1962: 
Denmark's fishing industry may set new 

| annual records for the amount of fish landed 
| and the value of fish exported. Landings in 
January-June 1962 were 8 percent ahead of 
the same period of 1959 when the record an- 
| nual catch was made. The value of exports 

| of fishery products during the first half of 
1962 was 16 percent greater than in the same 
period of the record year 1961. The value of 
exports of canned herring during the first 
half of 1962 was four times greater than in 
the same period of 1961; exports of lobster 
tails doubled in value; and exports of cod fil- 
lets increased 12 percent in value. But the 
value of exports of pond trout was down 33 
percent, Denmark's total fishery products 
exports to the United States in the first half 
of 1962 were worth 26 percent more than in 
the same period of 1961. 





Denmark's increased exports were a- 

chieved without subsidies. The fishing indus- 
try in Denmark contributes only one-half to 
one percent of the gross national product but 
accounts for about 5 percent of all exports. 
A need for Government or joint Government- 
industry support of ex-vessel fish prices has 
been expressed by fishermen. (United States 
Embassy, Copenhagen, August 1, 1962.) 


INDUSTRIAL FISH LANDINGS 
WERE HEAVY IN JUNE 1962: 





Fish reduction plants in the Esbjerg area of Jutland on Den~ 
mark’s North Sea coast were overwhelmed with landings of in- 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


dustrial fish, especially sand eels (Ammodytes lanceolatus) 

in June 1962, Sand eels are characterized as ‘‘soft*’ fish and 
lower appreciably the capacity of the reduction plants when 

not mixed with ‘‘firm’’ industrial fish, such as horse mackerel, 
whiting, etc. Between 4,000 and 5,000 metric tons of sand eels 
were reported landed in one day. Ultimately, this resulted in 
the dumping of 500 tons or more of sand eels at sea for which 
the cooperative reduction plant paid the fishermen the contract 
ex~vessel price of $26.10 a metric ton, Cutters were placed 

yn tonnage limits, deckloads were banned, and they were re- 
quired to land in rotation, Prices for ‘‘firm’’ fish were tem- | 
porarily increased from $26,10 to $29.00 a ton to induce fish- 
ermen to land those varieties, 


During the period of restricted landings arrangements were 
made for cutters to land their catches in Norway and West 
Germany with Ijmuiden in the Netherlands also expressing in- 
terest. Industrial fish landed in Cuxhaven, West Germany, 
by Danish cutters brought $21.03 a ton and in Egersund, Nor- 
way, $21.39 a ton. Under the circumstances, these net prices 
were considered reasonably satisfactory, although somewhat 
lower than tne gross price of $26,10 a ton prevailing in 
Esbjerg from which, however, landing costs must be deducted, 
By July 1 the landing limitations in the Esbjerg area had been 
raised considerably and it appeared that plant capacities again 
were in line with landings. 


The immediate future of the Danish fishery for industrial 
fish was brightened by two decisions made at the Hamburg 
meeting dealing with North Sea Convention matters in May, 
The dispensation permitting Danish fishing vessels to land 
up to 10 percent undersize whiting in their industrial fish 
catches was continued until June 1, 1966. And a regulation 
in the Skagerak~Kattegat area, permitting small Danish craft 
to use a mesh smaller than prescribed by the Convention and 
to land unlimited amounts of undersize whiting, used mostly 
for brook trout and mink food, was extended until June 1, 1964. 
(Fisheries Attache, United States Embassy, Copenhagen, 
July 4, 1962.) 


POND CULTURE OF RAINBOW TROUT: 
Raising rainbow trout in ponds in Denmark is primarily 
a fresh-water culture, but some experiments have been con- 
ducted in rearing trout in salt-water ponds. In its 1960 annu- 
al report, the Technological Research Laboratory of the 
Danish Ministry of Fisheries stated that samples of rainbow 
trout transferred from fresh-water ponds for further rearing 
at a salt-water trout farm developed meat that was distinctly 
red, At the time of transfer, the fish ranged in weight from 
3.5 ounces to 5,3 ounces. Their meat remained light-colored 
after a period of from 1 to 2-1/2 months in the salt-water 
pond, but after about 4 months the meat was a definite red 
color, There is very little salt-water culture of rainbow trout 
in Denmark, and experiments made so far were not successful 
in the opinion of some observers, 








Salt-Water Culture of Rainbow Tr 





To some degree, 
the unsuccessful experiments in salt-water rearing of rain- 
bow trout may have been due to technical difficulties, such 

as barriers being broken down by storms, or fish being killed 





because of oxygen deficiencies in hot weather because of lack 
»f currents in the water. Also physiological difficulties may 
have occurred, especially in winter, when the fish are unable 


to maintain the osmoregulation necessary to compensate for 
the salinity of the water, Nothing is done to control the salin- 
ity in the ponds. As a general rule salinity must not exceed 
15 percent in the summer, and 10 percent in the winter, 


In Denmark, rainbow trout reared in salt water are fed 
yn fish just as they are in fresh-water ponds, 


There has been little experience with diseases of rain- 
bow trout raised in salt-water, but a bacterial disease re- 
sembling furunculosis has been observed, which was cured 
with sulfamerazine, 
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Fig. 1 - Fresh-water rainbow trout pond at Bréns, Denmark, 
about 45 miles south of Esbjerg. Originally started by trout 
pond operators as a research station, it was later offered to 
the Danish Government for research. Now it is jointly oper- 
ated by the Government and the trout growers. Research is 
conducted to obtain better growth by experiments in genet- 
ics--mating best growers. Dry food from the United States 
is fed to the young trout, but older trout get fresh fish from 
Esbjerg. 








Fresh-Water Rainbow Trout Culture: The common food 
used in fresh-water trout culture in Denmark is salt-water 
fish not used for human consumption-~mostly small herring 
and whiting, and several other species. Dry food in pellet 


form is used to some extent when fry are fed in troughs, 





Fig. 2 - Weighing Danish rainbow trout raised in fresh-water 
ponds. In 1961 about 7,000 metric tons of trout were pro- 
duced in Danish ponds. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


As a rule, a quantity of about 100,000 pounds of trout is 
produced by a team of three men, (That production data as- 
sumes that fingerlings are not produced.) Normally a trout 
farm of that size has no production of fry and fingerlings. 
Usually the fingerlings are brought from smaller trout farms, 
Those smaller farms only feed the fish from the fry to the 
fingerling stage and they are then sold in the autumn or spring 
to the regular trout-producing farms, 


The trout are marketed by the farms in three ways: 
packed in ice, frozen, and alive, Normal sizes of the fish 
are from 5.6 to 7.8 ounces, and from 7.8 to 9.2 ounces, but 
smaller amounts of larger fish also are sold. Live fish are 
transported by tank truck and rail tank cars to such coun- 
tries as Switzerland, Belgium, Germany, France, Norway, 
Austria, Italy, and the Netherlands, 


In Denmark, there are hatcheries which produce eggs and 
fry almost exclusively. Farms which produce commercial 
fish and eggs for export are also found, There are also 
farms which produce eggs, fry, fingerlings, and commercial 


The Danish Government does not operate any of the trout 
hatcheries that are operating, Fish for stocking domestic 
nds are produced by privately-owned hatcheries. No gov- 
vent subsidies of any kind are given for the production or 
t of rainbow trout, (Regional Fisheries Attache, United 
tes Embassy, Copenhagen, July 18, 1962.) 
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Bee crerre OF STEEL 


CUTTERS UNDER STUDY: 

A Study of the seaworthi ‘thiness of Danish 
steelfishing cutters will require the con- 
struction of models and take one year, ac- 
cording to a professor of Denmark's Tech- 


nical University, who is now 

ing a plan for the investigation. Fish- 
eries ov yoy Normann requested the study 
[ ability of the steel cutters after 

tears in the North Sea in a storm in 
February 1962. Many have contended that 
the traditional wooden cutters are preferable 


Copenhagen, 
prepar 


three 


because they withstand heavy weather better. 
At the end of 1961, the motorized Danish 

fisuiag fleet numbered over 8,000 vessels of 

which 96 were steel cutters, mostly measur- 


ing 95 to 120 gross tons. 
United States Embassy, 
1962.) 


Copenhagen, July 4, 


OK KOK 


SECOND DANISH-BUILT FISH- 
FREEZING VESSEL FOR U.S.S.R.: 
After only 19 days in the working dock, 
Copenhagen shipyard launched the M/S Vitus 
Bering on June 9 for V/O Sudoimport, Mos- 

cow. The vessel is the 21st refrigerated 
type constructed by the shipyard for the 
U.S.S.R. since World War II and is the sec- 
ond in a series of four fish carriers. 








(Fisheries Attache, 
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The vessel has a dead weight of about 2,600 
tons, is 91 meters (298.5 feet) in length be- 
tween perpendiculars, and has a beam of 16 
meters (52.5 feet), It is driven by a 6-cylin- 
der Diesel engine developing 3,530 horsepow- 
er. Speed during loaded trials was 14.0 knots. 
Auxiliary machinery consists of three 6-cy- 
linder and one 3-cylinder Diesel engines. In 
the boiler room is an oil-fired boiler with a 
steam production of about 3,000 kilograms 
per hour. The propelling machinery and re- 
frigerating machinery are located amidships, 
with large refrigerated-cargo holds fore and 
aft. The quarters for the vessel's crew and 
factory staff (about 102 men) are extremely 
comfortable, considering the general standard 
of accommodation in fishing fleets. Specifi- 


cations are the same as for the Skryplev, the 
first in the series, christened May 10, 1962. 





1 - The M/S Vitus Bering, fish-freezing vessel built in Den- 
R. Shows vessel almost completed on 


Fig. 
mark for the U. S$. S, 
19th working day. 


The Vitus Bering is equipped with control- 
lable-pitch propeller which can be operated 
either from the main bridge or from a small 
bridge placed immediately above the stern 
ramp. In view of the very stringent require- 
ments with regard to accurate and careful 
maneuvering while the catch is being taken 
aboard, the vessel is also equipped with a 
so-called "activated rudder," consisting of 
an electrically-driven propeller mounted in 
a nozzle on the actual rudder. This special 
rudder arrangement makes it possible to 
turn the vessel even when she is making no 
headway. 
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Denmark (Contd.): 


Construction time in the dock was cut from 
74 to 19 days by assembling the vessel in six | 
sections. The sections were carried to the 
building dock by means of two large gantry 
cranes which have a capacity of 600 tons in 
one lift. The main engine, weighing 90 tons, 
was also lifted into the ship in one piece. In 
addition to reducing the time of construction, 
the prefabricated method of ship building re- | 
duced the amount of out-of-door work requir- 
ed. The work was thus less hampered by bad | 
weather. 


The Vitus Bering is intended to serve as 
mothership and refrigerated fish carrier for 
the Soviet trawler fleet operating in various 
waters--the North Atlantic, the Arctic Ocean 
and the Pacific Ocean. She represents the 
most up-to-date trends in her field. 





The catch will consist mainly of cod. The 
vessel is provided with a large ramp at the 
stern so that the fish can be taken aboard 
direct from the sea, and there is a gate with 
which to close the opening. The fish are tak- 
en over from the fishing fleet in two days. 
Either directfrom the vessels over the ship's 
side as hitherto or, as something entirely 
new, from trawl bags which are left by the 
trawlers in the water and marked by a buoy. 
Often these buoys are provided with radar 
reflectors so that the Vitus Bering will be 
able to locate them easily by means of radar. 
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total of 10 metric tons of scale ice per day, 
Irregular fish is sorted out on the deck and 
poured into the raw product bunker of the fish- 
meal plant. 


From the raw product bunker all transport 
of the fish is mechanical right up to its being 
stored in cartons in the holds, On the way the 
fish is slit open and gutted. This process is 
still done manually but with automatic feed 
and removal at the working places. There 
are special machines for cutting off the fish 
heads, After washing in continuously-working 
washing machines, the fish is weighed out _ 
automatically in portions of about 10 kilograms 
(22 pounds), tipped into trays with spring-load- 
ed lids and taken to the freezing tunnel. 


After approximately half an hour's freez- 
ing, the lids are removed and the block of fish 
which will now retain its shape, is given about 
four hours' final freezing. Then the fish is 
loosened from the trays by superficial thaw- 
ing, it is glazed by immersion in water fora 
few seconds, and is taken via a reception con- 
veyor on to the packing site. The entire fur- 
ther preparation of the iced fish requires only 
4 men, whereas in previous refrigerator ves- 
sels delivered to the Soviet Union, this work 
required 8 men. 


The entrails and fish heads are taken auto- 
matically from the cutting tables to the raw 
product bunker of the fish meal and fish oil 
plant, which has a capacity to process 30 tons 
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Fig. 2 - The M/S Vitus Bering 


and engineroom section erected (weight 425 tons). 


erected (weight 414 tons), On 13th working day (May 29), bow 
section erected (weight 149 tons). 


By means of a line-throwing apparatus, a 
catching device is shot over a floating line 
attached to the bag. A powerful winch then 
hauls the catch up the stern ramp and on to 
the deck where it is emptied into stalls. 
From here the fish is skidded directly to the 
ship's two raw product bunkers. For short- 
time preservation of the fish, two ice genera- 
tors are installed in connection with the fish 





vas constructed from six sections. 


section erected (weight 76 tons). 





stalls which, from seawater, can produce a 


On the Ist working day (May 12, 1962), the keel was laid down 


On 3rd working day (May 15), aftermost hull section erected (weight 357 tons), 
On 4th working day (May 16), the stern section erected (weight 86 tons). 


On 1ith working day (May 26), foremost hull section 
On 19th working day (June 7), house 


of raw products per day. In the treatment of 
cod, the liver is separated from the entrails 
and is processed into medicinal oil in a spe- 
cial liver-oil plant. Two fresh-water genera- 
tors with a capacity of 20 tons per day take 
care of the fresh-water supply. (Fisheries 
Attache, United States Embassy, Copenhagen, 
June 19, 1962.) 
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Ecuador 


COASTAL FISHING PROBLEMS 
BEING STUDIED: 
A delegation from the Province of Manabi 
met with Ecuador's Minister of Development 
early in July concerning economic problems 
f the Province, including coastal fishing 
roblems. The following account of state- 
ments made by the Minister with respect to 
ishing is taken from the Quito daily El Com- | 
cio of June 29, 1962. wn 








The Minister referred to fishing as one of 
e activities with greatest possibilities in 
the Province of Manabi and stated that the 
Ministry of Development was preparing a 
ogram for the promotion of fishing which 
as national in scope but with greatest em- 
hasis in the Province of Manabi. The pro- 
ym includes technological help to the indi- 
jual fisherman. The Minister commented 
that Ecuador has a large domestic market 
for fish consumption which has not been suf- | 
ficiently developed because of transport dif- 
ficulties and an inadequate distribution sys- 
The Ministry of Development, he added, 
is planning with the Ministry of Economy the | 


11 


installation of freezing plants to help this 
situation. The program also would assist 
he fishermen grouped together in associa- 
ns to improve their equipment so that they 
more nearly able to compete with 
foreign fishermen fishing in Ecuadorian wa- 
ters. He referred to the necessity of con- 
verting the Ecuadorian fishing fleet to the 
urse-seiner system. 


ud be 


The Minister also stated that final details 
were being completed for the establishment 
famixed Japanese-Ecuadorian company 
which would establish freezing plants for the 
export and canning of tuna and other fish. 
Representatives of the Japanese company, 
according to the Minister, were scheduled to | 
rive in Ecuador on July 6, 1962. (United 
States Embassy report, Quito, July 11, 1962.) 
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MANTA TUNA FISHERY: 

Purse seiners were prohibited from fish- 
ing within 40 marine miles of the Ecuadorian 
coast between Cabo Pasado and Punta de San- 
ta Elena by the Government of Ecuador on 
May 31, 1962. One of the objectives of the 
ban on purse-seine fishing was to protect the 
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local bait-boat tuna fishery at Manta. 


















































The Manta fishing fleet consists of two types 
of vessels, a canoe fleet that fishes nearby 
waters, mainly for the local fresh market, 
and a fleet of tuna boats. While the catch of 
the canoe fleet includes some skipjack tuna, 
their production is of no consequence to the 
cannery at Manta. The tuna fleet at Manta 
consists of 32 bait boats, ranging in carrying 
capacity from 5 to 55 tons. Propulsion is by 
Diesel engines averaging about 135 horsepow- 
er, but ranging up to at least 180 horsepow- 
er. Their speed is about 8-10 knots. Crew 
size varies from 15 to 25, which (if an esti- 
mated average of 20 is used) suggests that 
the total number of bait-boat fishermen in 
Manta is about 640. 


The Manta bait-boat fleet is locally built 
and new. According to representatives of the 
tuna cannery at Manta, their company began 
to provide interest-free loans for tuna vessel 
construction in 1958. Since then the local 
bait-boat fleet has been built on the beach ‘ 
nearby. At present, the fleet fishing capacity 
is sufficient to supply the cannery for a sub- 
stantial part of the year, and the construction 
of additional vessels is not being encouraged. 
The local fishing skippers, who received 
loans from the cannery, have become land- 
based managing owners, according to the 
company. A part of the daily catch is used to 
retire the loan on each vessel. The amount 
subtracted for this purpose varies with the 
catch (from zero for catches less than 5 tons 
to 25 percent for catches over 25 tons). In 
the Manta fleet the crew share is about 40 
percent and the vessel share 60 percent. 


The superstructure of the Manta bait boat 
is centered forward of midships and the pilot- 
house is well forward. Bait tanks are located 
in the space aft of the cabin. Racks are used 
during fishing. The vessels are not refriger- 
ated, the catch being protected from the heat 
with damp cloths. 


Fishing trips are usually completed in a 
day. The fishing operation begins shortly 
after midnight. The vessels take a position 
along the beach in the harbor and hang out 
lights to attract the local bait species. A- 
round 4:00 or 5:00 a.m, a net is used to catch 
the bait fish needed for the day. About 5:30 
a.m. the fleet departs for the fishing grounds, 
the closest of which are about an hour's run. 


The seasonal availability of tuna in Manta 
waters is not fully understood. Skipjack tuna 
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Ecuador (Contd.): 


are by far the most abundant species. They 
are usually taken during the period extending 
from April or May to August or September, 
But in 1961, skipjack catches fell off in Au- 
gust and September and then improved with 
good fishing lasting until December. In 1962, 
good catches of skipjack were not mude until 
May, whereas in 1961, good fishing began in 
April. 





A general view of the Port of Manta, 


The canning plant in Manta has a cold- 
storage capacity of about 2,000 tons. Two 
California-type bait boats of Panamanian 
registry have recently been brought to Man- 
ta, and these provide an additional 250 tons 
of frozen storage capacity. Under ideal con- 
ditions, the daily freezing capacity of the 
plant, as of May 1962, was about 150 tons. 
The canning capacity is 50 tons per day. Ad- 
ditional construction is under way to make 
sure that the cited maximum tonnages of 
freezing and canning capacity can be attained 


under average conditions. 


When fishing is very good, the existing 
fleet can bring in more fish than can be 
canned or refrigerated. Thus, during May, 
June, and July, it is common for the boats 
to be on limits. 


The catch is unloaded offshore. The fish 
are first transferred to large dugout canoes 
which carry the catch about 100 yards to the 
beach. Then the fish are loaded on trucks 
and hauled to the plant. At the cannery the 


fish are processed almost immediately or 
are frozen for processing at another time. 
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It is common for the cannery to can frozen 
fish at the start of the day before any land- 
ings have been made. 


Skipjack tuna is packed in several styles 
and can sizes at Manta. The company pro- 
duces a four-pound solid pack, a one-pound 
tall chunk style pack, a one-half pound solid 
pack, and a one-half pound grated pack. Brin 
or oil is added to the pack, depending on the 
style of the pack and the intended market, A 


significant amount of tuna is sold in Ecuador, 
Local sales have tripled since 1960. The can- 
nery employs about 320 people. All are Ec- 
uadorians except the general manager, plant 
manager, and fleet manager. 


While the cannery and fishing operations 
appear to be contributing significantly to the 
economy of Manta, problems exist. 
lem involves relations between Ecuadorian 
and foreign fishermen. The friction between 
fishermen was partly due to the scarcity of 
fish during the off-season. Since, in 1962, 
skipjack were not available to the local bait- 
boat fishery until a month later than in 1961 


cr 


seiners was driving the fish down where they 
were inaccessible to the local bait boats. By 
late May 1962 the situation had changed. On- 
ly 2 or 3 large purse seiners were in nearby 
high-seas waters at that time and the catch 
by local bait boats was excellent. 


The fact that skipjack are only seasonally 
available in local waters causes economic 
hardship among bait-boat fishermen. Skip- 
jack is the only local species that can be 


One prob- 


he Ecuadorians believed that fishing by purse 
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Ecuador (Contd.): 


marketed in quantity at present by the bait 
boats. The ocean offshore from Manta is re- 
utedly rich in marine life, and a variety of 
species is taken by the canoe and tuna fleets 
when there is a market for the catch. It may | 
be possible to can and market species other | 
than tuna. A "blue mackerel'' seems to have 
test potential. It appears likely that | 
market for low-priced canned fish would | 
mainly in Ecuador and nearby countries. 








the grea 


Fish are a popular food in Manta. It has 
ported that crowds of people are on 
»n boats land, and that afterwards, 
-e hand-carried to Manta 


rcial Fisheries Review, Aug. 1962 pp. 25 and 





El Salvador 


FISHERIES TRENDS 
SECOND QUARTER 1962 
Tuna Re sources: Studies by the Inter- 
eri Tropica 1 Tuna Commission and 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) 
a considerable amount of tuna near 
Salvadoran coast. The Government of El 


s expected to license a vessel to 


lowfin tuna on an experimental basis. 
Ministry of Economy of El Salvador had 
five license applications-to fish for 

f July 1962. Several vessels orig- 


' ten maat Cru 
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shrimp fishing may be 
tuna fishing. The Government of El | 
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encouraging local and foreign in- 







s in freezing and canning facilities. 
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Spiny iy Lobster 


Fishery Promising: Signi- 
catches of spiny lobster were reported 
during the second quarter of 1962. Lobster- 
men are seeking means to export their prod- 





licant 
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uct. (United States Embassy, San Salvador, 
July 24, 1962.) 


Note: 





See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1962 p. 64. 








Fiji Islands 


JAPANESE FISHERIES AGENCY 
POSTPONES DECISION ON FIJI 
ISLANDS TUNA BASE: 

The Japanese Fisheries Agency is report- 
ed to have postponed approval of the applica- 
tion submitted by the South Pacific Ocean 
Fisheries Cooperative Association to estab- 
lish a tuna base at Levuka, Fiji Islands, in 
cooperation with a British fishing and canning 
company. The Fisheries Agency is said to 
have taken this action since the Cooperative 
Association does not possess licensed tuna 
vessels; consequently, approval of the pro- 
posed venture would be meaningless. The 
Agency is reported to have instructed the 
Cooperative Association to submit a more 
detailed report of its business plan, but the 
Association is withholding its reply to this 
instruction because it feels that it cannot 
prepare a detailed plan until such time that 
the Agency formally clarifies its position re- 
garding the licensing of additional tuna ves- 
sels totaling 20,000 gross tons. 





The Association had submitted on April 25 
of this year its application to establish a tuna 
base at Levuka. Under the automatic approv- 
al clause of the Fisheries Cooperative Asso- 
ciation Law, an application is automatically 
approved if the Fisheries Agency does not 
act on it within two months of its submission 
date. Thus, the application submitted by the 
Cooperative would have been automatically 
approved on June 24, However, to temporar- 
ily halt the application of the clause, the 
Agency on June 17 applied another provision 
within the same law whichrequires applicants 
to state in clear detail their operational plans. 
(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, June 28, 1962.) 








France 


UNITED STATES QUALITY 
CERTIFICATION OF FRESH OR 
FROZEN SCALLOPS ACCEPTED: 

In response to a Government request, the 
French market has recently been opened to 
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France (Contd.): 
United States exports of fresh and frozen 
scallops. 


The French Institut Scientifique et Tech- 
nique des Peches Maritimes, decided in June 
1962, to recognize the U.S, Department of the | 
Interior's ''Certification of Quality and Con- 
dition" for scallops as a certificate of whole- 
someness. This was considered sufficient 
sanitary documentation for the importation 
into France of United States-produced fresh 
or frozen scallops for immediate consump- 
tion. The phrase, "immediate consumption' 
is interpreted to preclude any further proc- 
essing in France from the fresh or frozen 
condition, such as canning, 


1 


etc, 


Under French regulations such certifi- 
cates, signed by a recognized authority 
must accompany shipments of scallops to 
France, 


Imports of scallops into France are free 


from quantitative restri and import 
; in 








icensing. The import duty is low--9 per- 
cent ad valorem on i.f. (cost isurance 
and freight) value--and additional impo 
taxes re leg gible 
[he prospects for the illops 
France ire rood, Don ion do¢ S 
not satisry the demand for fro- 
€ S¢ ullops nd liere veres 
in importing them f yn es 
The Ce é 1ality and Condition 





which must accompany each shipment may 
Director of 
the U.S, Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, 
Applications from the New E1 
example, should be 


Tice 


be obtained from the Regional 


sland area, for 
sent to the Regional Of- 
Mass. (United States Em- 
bassy, Paris, June 20, 1962; International 
Commerce, August 13, 1962.) PY 


at Gloucester, 







ote: The names of French importers of fish and seafood are 
available in a Commercial Intelligence Division trade list 
titled Provisions--Importers and Dealers, France, which may 








artment of Commerce 


be purchased for $1.00 from U, S,. De 


field offices. The relative size of each firm, products handled, 
and size of sales force are indicated in the listings. 
Greece 


FREEZER-TRAWLER LANDINGS, 
JANUARY-JUNE 1962: 


In the first half of 1962, freezer-trawler 
landings in Greece totaled 7,481 tons, an in- 
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crease of 15.3 percent over the 6,488 tons 
landed in the same period of the previous year, 
It had been predicted that landings by the freez- 
er-trawler vessels would reach 8,500 tons in 
the first half of 1962. Landings did not match 
expectations because of a prolonged decline in 
the catch from the Mauretania fishing grounds, 


Although freezer-trawler landings increased 
in Greece in 1962, the increase was not as 
large as was expected. In June 1962, 6 ves- 
sels landed 1,850 metric tons of frozen fish 
as compared with landings of 1,252 tons by 3 
vessels in the previous month. In June 1961, 
3 vessels landed 687 tons of frozen fish. 
(Alieia, July 1962.) 

SP? 


tka, eH 


st 
Greenland ~ 


SHRIMP INDUSTRY: 

~ Greenland is planning to increase shrimp 
output, particularly for export markets. In 
1961, the shrimp production, supervised and 
marketed by the Royal Greenland Trading 
Company (with offices in Copenhagen), amount- 
ed to over three million cans, vacuum-packed 
bags, and jars. An additional 125 tons of fro- 
zen shrimp in bulk were exported also. Although 
much of the shrimp for canning is peeled by 
hand, shrimp-peeling machines are in use. 
Machine-peeled shrimp have a considerable 
sale in the United States, while France pre- 
-ialty pack of frozen unpeeled 





ersa spec 


From May to November, as the ice barrier 
of the Arctic Sea withdraws under the Midnight 
Sun, small shrimp boats leave the towns around 
Disko Bay on the west coast of Greenland to 
fish the shrimp area that biologists have de- 
termined as the richest ever found. 


Fishing is done at about 200 fathoms. The 
shrimp are red when removed from the water. 
The fishermen seldom stay out long in these 
dangerous waters; they return to port each 
day. The catch is landed and delivered to 
modern factories in the coastal towns for 
processing, 


Much of the catch is still peeled by hand 
for canning. On the average, a Greenlander 
woman can peel about 44 pounds of cooked 
shrimp an hour, but in some plants, machines 
have replaced the hand peelers. The machines 
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Fishing News, June 15, 1962.) 





enland (Contd.): 


peel about 650 pounds an hour. (The 
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JANUARY-JULY 1962: 


: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 64. 
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HERIES TRENDS, 





Landin gs: 


Icelandic vessels in the first four months of 


+ 16 


185 


atch was partly offset by a decline of 6,000 
tons in groundfish landings. 


ro 


landings by the trawler fleet. 


us year. 


All species of fish landed by 


2 totaled 193,399 tons as compared with 
,943 tons in the same period of the pre- 
The increase in the herring 


The decline in 
undfish landings was due to a drop in 
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Trawler Fishery: The trawlers had poor 





AL 


ches early in the year and then on March 
they stopped fishing because of a dispute 


between the trawler seamen's union and ves- 


sei owners over wages and terms. 


ere slow to resume fishing. 


The dis- 
> was settled on July 18, but the trawlers 


By August 2, 
y 9 trawlers were fishing. An additional 


r 5 trawlers were transporting herring. 


Iceland's own trawlers were excluded 


ym certain inshore fishing grounds when 
eland extended her fishing limits to 12 


LLC Se 


dat aloss. 


Since then the trawlers have operat- 
The Government recently 


assed a bill that will provide about 60 mil- 


+ 


n kroner (US$1.4 million) to help compen- 


ate trawlers for their losses in 1960 and 


The money will come partially from 


e existing fisheries catch guarantee fund, 


ich is financed by export levies placed on 


the motorboats as well as the trawlers, and 
the balance (about half) is matched by the 
ireasury,. 


Trawler Dispute Settled: Employers and 





seamen on July 18 approved the wages and 


eY 
Cl 


lV 


‘ms agreement made by their representa- 
es on July 5. Seamen will improve their 


earnings from the share-of-the-catch under 
the terms of the new agreement. The Chair- 
man of the Seamen's Federation described 
the increase as ''20-21 percent, provided 

that half of the catch is for the domestic mar- 
ket and the other half for the foreign mar- 


tw! 
Ket, 


do 
pr 


Reports of good catches of cod and had- 
ck off Greenland's east coast had exerted 
essure for settlement of the dispute. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Even though the trawlers were free to go 
to sea on July 19, other problems were to de- 
lay their sailing. Only part of the fleet had 
been fitted out at that time. The press report- 
ed that trawler officers were negotiating with 
owners for better wages and terms. Also, the 
question of what additional government assist- 
ance the trawlers may receive had not yet 
been settled satisfactorily from the owner's 
viewpoint. The trawler strike was marked 
by a sharp controversy over the possibility 
of allowing Icelandic trawlers to conduct 
more extensive fishing within the 12-mile 
fishing limits off the Icelandic coast. Ata 
July 5 meeting of the Reykjavik City Council, 
the Mayor (supported by Independent and So- 
cial Democratic Party members) spoke in 
favor of such trawler relief. The Progres- 
sive Party members pointed out that such 
steps would greatly endanger both the opera- 
tions and catch of the smaller motor fishing 
vessels, and might prompt foreign countries 
to demand similar rights for their trawlers. 


Herring Fishery: An excellent winter her- 
ring catch off the southwest coast of Iceland 
was followed by record landings from the 
summer herring fishery off the north coast. 
Winter herring landings in the first 4 months 
of 1962 amounted to 41,080 metric tons, a 
gain of 52.0 percent over landings of 27,027 
tons during the same period in 1961. The 
summer herring season was delayed this 
year until June 24 by a dispute between fish- 
ermen and vessel owners over division of the 
proceeds of the catch. But by July 22, the 
summer herring catch amounted to 114,264 
tons, a gain of 6.7 percent over the catch of 
107,055 tons by the same date last year. 

The improvement in herring catches in the 
last two years was partly due to the use of 
more efficient equipment by part of the her- 
ring fleet. Some vessels added sonar to lo- 
cate schools of fish, and power gear to haul 
loaded nets. 





North Coast Herring Season: By mid- 
June 1962 fishing vessel owners and fisher- 
men were still in disagreement over division 
of the herring catch. Because it was feared 
the start of the Icelandic north coast herring 
season might be further delayed, a Provi- 
sional Decree was issued by Iceland's Pres- 
ident on June 24, making it possible for the 
fleet of about 240 herring vessels to put out 
to sea. The vessels moved promptly to the 
herring runs off the north coast and caught 
moderate quantities of what was considered 
good fat fish. Herring had moved close to 
shore and even into the fjords this summer. 
By July 1, a total of 14,518 metric tons was 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


caught as compared with 21,307 tons by the 
same date the previous year when there was 
no delay in the start of the fishery. A total 
of 65,612 metric tons of herring had been 
landed by July 15, 1962, as compared with 
landings of 77,424 tons by the same date last 
year. The catch in 1961 was the largest 
since 1944, This year's catch consists of 
good quality herring, and salting proceeded 
normally. 


The Provisional Decree was hailed by the 
Social Democratic and Independence Party 
press, but was denounced by the Central 
Board of IFL as ''violation by State power of 


the basic rights of labor unions. Timmin, 
a newspaper, reflecting the views of the Pro- 
gressive Party, charged that the Government 


was acting too late. 


Sinc 
that further negotiations between both parties 


a: . 
f 


n't | r leahare-of- } ite wac - 
involved in snare~-oi-catcn qaispute was fu 


tile and since no agreement 
fore July 10, 1962, an 


(w 


the Supreme Court) was appointed to dec 


was reached be- 
Arbitration Board 
ith a majority of its members chosen by 


ide 


the question. 





Herring 


g Dispute Settl 


Board decided the herrings 


er wulage systems were awarded 34.5 to 
355.5 percent of the value of the catch depend- 
ing O the size of boa The old contract 

giv ing 40 percent of the catch value to crew 





nen 3, wili remain in 
without such equipment (about one-third of 
the fleet). monthly wage 


apie 


members in force 


The minimum 


pay~ 
in case of a atch was raised from 
5,365 kroner (US$125) to 6,610 kroner 

(US$154). a free 200, 000 


poor Cc 
r 


Each seaman gets 


kroner (US$4,657) life insurance policy, and 
1 percent of the value of the catch goes into 


a medical aid fund for seamen. 


salted Herring: Herring 

July 4, with the fat content fixed at about 20 
percent. In 1961, salting started on June 19. 
A total of 8,255 tons had been salted by July 
15, 1962. 


in June were higher 


salting began on 





than in 1961, and the 
United States figured substantially in sales 
for the first time in a number of years. Ne- 
gotiations were continued with the Soviet 


e the Icelandic State Mediator believed 


| 


Union, which bought 40,000 more barrels than 


the 120,000 barrels of salted herring called 
for in the trade protocol during 1961. The 
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Prices received for salted herring | 
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Soviets wished to decrease correspondingly 

the amount purchased in 1962. As of July 27, 
the Soviet Union had not renewed its contract 
to buy salted herring from Iceland. 


The Herring Production Board concluded 
some contracts for the prospective north shore 
herring catch as follows: for salted herring 
165,000 barrels to Sweden and Finland, and 
11,000 barrels to the United States. 


Herring Meal: Prices for herring meal at 
16 to 18 shillings ($2.248 to $2.529) per unit 
of protein were fairly good, but herring oil 
prices were not considered good. By July 15 
a total of 55,826 tons of herring had been gold 
to reduction plants, About 92,761 tons of the 
herring catch to July 22, 1962, was used for 
meal and oil as compared to 62,727 tons used 
for meal and oil by the same date last year, 
The export price for herring oil in July 1962 
was EL. 37.1 per metric ton (4.7 U.S. cents per 
pound). In July 1961, export prices for Ice- 
land herring oil ranged as high as 570.0 per 
metric ton (8.9 U.S, cents per pound). The 
decline in herring oil prices was due to se- 
vere competition from Peruvian anchovy oil 
United States menhaden oil, and vegetable oils 
Contracts made by the Herring Production 
Board for herring meal and oil amounted to 
about 148 million kroner ($3.4 million)--a- 
bout 14,000 metric tons of meal and 11,000 


tons ol 





st 
Oll,. 


The value of 
frozen fillets exported during the first five 





Production and Marketing: 


nonths of 1962 was 55 percent greater than 
the same period of 1961 and accounted for 
the value of Iceland's total ex- 
ports. Early in 1962 the U.S.S.R. contracte 
to buy 13,000 metric tons of frozen cod and 
5,000 tons of frozen perch during 1962, for 
£145 per ton (18.4 U.S. cents per pound). 
Iceland sold frozen fish to the Soviet Union 
in 1961 for E128 per ton (16.3 U.S, cents per 
pound). Although the fish could probably have 
been sold to the Western countries, the con- 
tracts were made at a time when the Freezing 
Plants Corporation was having difficulty in 
making prompt payments to its members 
from sales in the United States, Later the 


‘cent of 


Freezing Plants Corporation and Samband, the 


other major frozen fish exporter, received 


working credits of US$4 million from two New 


York City banks. The credits enabled them 
to make prompt payments for fish sold in the 
United States. The Freezing Plants Corpora- 
tion has reorganized its sales organization 
in order to increase its sales of frozen fish 
to the Western countries. A new frozen fish 
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Iceland (Contd.): Icelandic Fishery Exports, January-May 1962 with Comparisons 
Jan,~May 1962 Jan,~May 1961 
exporter, Atlantor Ltd., entered the frozen Product 
‘ z ° " » Qty. Value f.o.b. Qty. | Value f.o.b. 
fish export business with five freezing plants pa 
| Metric] 1,000 | US$ |Metri , 
at the beginning of 1962. It has been success- | coal ke lime tte AA 
fulin selling all its frozen fish to Great Brit- Batted fish, dried......... 1,215| 24,053] 558] 2,321 | 44,205] 1,158 
sin and the United States and in maki ng alted fish, uncured ....... 14,043 | 172,356] 3,999 |11,364 |113,954| 2,986 
Gs ~ SE oe 09 bet wares 735 8,481 197] 1,203 | 11,108 291 
prompt payments to its member plants. ae. RR he ee 4,213 | 108,576] 2,519] 5,093 |117,611| 3,081 
i 4 ol eee 4,828/| 16,895 392| 3,754 9,630 252 
Mher fish on ice .......0. 12,864| 58,339] 1,353 |13,984 | 58,065 1,521 
% a - . Berean, TOMER. ec cccicccs 11,680 | 60,942] 1,414) 7,926 | 39,208] 1,027 
In order to take advantage of the vast fish ther frozen fish, whole ....| 857| 11,027] ‘256| °672| 6,995] 183 
market developing in Africa. the Ministry of *rozen fish fillets 26 1811 | 456, 084/10,581 | 17,127 |259,981| 6,812 
oe ; : : ¢ , shrimp and lobster, frozen .. 7,436 173 179 | 12,498 327 
Foreign Affairs is planning to send a com- none enn e RE eee 592 11,249] 261| 472] 6,059] 159 
. é ‘ ° .t : eo rer eee 87 5,797 134 110 7,127 187 
mercial representative to Nigeria. This Fod-liver ete Se. 1,813| 14,499] 336] 1,873 | 14.975| 392 
ee a . . = fLumpfish roes, salted ..... 246| 3,686 86 332 5,518 145 
area has long provided Iceland w ith a market (Other roes for food, salted ..| 2,709| 37.428] 868] 2,321 | 23.403] 613 
for stockfish. The spread of refrigeration Roes for bait, salted ...... 304) 2,064) 48) 194] 1,327) 35 
= . GREG, GGee' . wc ce ccsewt 16,609 | | 149,427) 3,467] 7,668 | 57,912) 1,517 
equipment in the more developed countries Neeeiter Gl. ka. ce cc ce 17,823 | 76,865] 1,783] 4.293 | 22.944] ‘601 
. : (Oc ee 15} 59 1 196 ,10 2 
f Africa has caused this area to be consid- _ eeeppbeteae: asi ae ei Bow 
ae ma: . maie : ~ : PER tatGS Sisle oc oles tw 12,641 | 78,305] 1,817 |20,765 | 79,058/ 2,071 
ered as a potential market for frozen fish ferring meal ........... 18,616 |116,326| 2,699] 9,081 | 37,962| ‘995 
exports. Iceland would welcome an addi- Jcean perch meal ........ 34| 204 5] 1,559 | 5,362] 140 
I 2 : 5 A astes of fish, frozen. ..... 1,818) 4,505 105] 3,947 7,610 199 
tional market for its fish, especially if it Sl Bea 170] 1,119] 26] 175 936| 25 
i f . .obster and sh neal... - - 194 376| 10 
joes not reach a favorable arrangement with mum 302 | 1,567) 36] 305| 1,025] 27 
th oe - anlk hale meat, frozen ....... 151 1,097 25 292 1,965 51 
ihe suropean Common Market. Note: Values converted at tate of 1 laomur equals 2. a4 S. cents in 1962 and 2.62 U. 5. cents in 1961. 
Whaling: Iceland was enjoying a record 
— —_, 2 > *k kK &K 
vhaling catch this season. On June 27, the ie ile 
Icelandic State Radio announced that 137 
yhales had been caught compared with 87by | ICELANDIC PRODUCTION OF 
the same time in 1961. From May 20, the PROCESSED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
pening of the season, until July 26, a total AND BYPRODUCTS, 1960-61: 
f 269 whales were caught as compared to 1961 1960 
65 for the same period in 1961. But the — Qty. Value Qty. Value 
price of whale oil slipped to £45 per long ton 1,000 | Mittion] uss | 1,000 | Million] uss 
6 U.S, cents per anit in July 1962, down on be (Metrs Toes Kronur 1,000 [Metric Tong |Kronur 
: > > ; £ Rd. © 6 6 66.0 8.6.s } 48.5 802.9 | 19,751 58.8 962.6 [25,220 
8.9 percent from the price in 1961 of 73.1 Fish weste |... ..... 9.5 18.2| ‘448] 10.8 19.3| ‘506 
. n QO TS ce > Sa Hi TE ccoccescuce 18.6 97.7 2,404 8.8 52.4] 1,373 
ton (9.1 U.S, cents per pound). + Nepahaetk aed 0.7 10.2} 251 0.7 9.4] 246 
Shrimp and lobster | 0.6 54.2 | 1,333 0.4 40.6) 1,064 
Soviet Research Vessels: Two Soviet Total Frozen | 77.9 983.2 |24.187 79.5 _|1,084.3/28,.408 | 
. . ur 4 
ceanographic research vessels arrived in Salt fish, dried ...... | 42s o1-3| 1.262] 15.8 109.9] 2.879 
7 bok » Salt fish, wet .. 4.6 ° ,721 ° d e' 
Reykjavik on July 13, 1962. The newspaper lstochfish 2... - 8.1 209.9| 5,163 9.4 241.7| 6,333 
#3 A ‘ ; . 25. 225.3] 5, 
Morgunbladid said that the Foreign Office ee hepeeeebee BB ard beret on 331 ee 
had allowed the vessels to enter to take on co A ROSE va Be mn N= 
vater and provisons. (United States Embas- Total Cured 90,8 __|1,097,4 | 26,996) _64,1 815.1} 21,356) 
sv sukiavik y) ” oe o4 | 12.8) 318 0.5 18.4] 482 
sy, seyajavix, July 13, 20, 27, and August 3, egal | - 1. on ee . <i 
Gs 4 
1904.) Total Canned ..... | 0.4 17.6| 433 0.5 24.1] 631 
Meal: | 
* eK KK Serving Pc nceatcd 43.6 244.1| 6,005 19.5 85.3} 2,235 
Ocean perch ......./ 4.6 22.1 544 10.1 37.3 977) 
 - eae 0.2 0.5 12 0.2 a a 
"y SE On wide s ohee 0.3 2.2 54 0.4 ; 
EXPORTS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS, ip aaa 19.6 81.2} 1,997) 23.4 91.9| 2,408 
TA 1: 
JA ANU JARY- MAY 1962: , = «9-008 4 | 1,2 6.2 153 as 13.5 anol 
During January-May 1962, there was a Coartiver’>2: 27211] “eis | “Sors| Maa] tos | “tn-0) ree 
considerable increase in exports of frozen mean dt hn nl a noms i wn Pe = 
herring, frozen fish fillets, salted herring, Total Byproducts Lii4 $01,8/} 14,004 _85,8 411,0/ 10,7 
herr 5 j ~j Fish landed abroad 
i ae oil, and herr ing meal as compared - Arggg ° 2 — seed 39.9 204.6; 5,033) 29.1 127.1 erty 
W 2 Yr Pe F h- fish 6.3 35.4 871 6.7 48.9) 1,281 
ith the same period in 1961, according to Home cuanto 17.3 65.7| 1,616) 17.0 63,4) 1,661 
the Statistical Bureau of Iceland's Statistical Trimmings ........ 0.2 1 37 : Alt ae 
Bulletin, June 1962. Exports of fish meal Total Miac. | 7sSd—+ 2072] zs _s.e | 230.4] e272 
° rang fot@i...... * D . 'e . . . * 
and ocean perch meal showed a considerable 57 wom of darimp in 1061 and 6 ome to 10D. 
decrease in the first five months of 1962. [Re ic wine C34 po 26g a, oe 0 te, er 573 
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Iceland (Contd.): 


FISHERY LANDINGS BY PRINCIPAL 
SPECIES, JANUARY-APRIL 1962: 
































F. January -April 
Species 1562 T 15 
- (Metric Tons)1/. 
RO e eres ectovscersecees 115,009 120,943 
BeaamocK oc ct ee te we hee 13, 436 14, 057 
Saithe ee hase them « Be 5,020 3,276 
i webs eee ele 0 be ee 6 3,755 2,743 
Wolffish (catfish) .....+ see a 7, 328 
Us | a eee 3, 285 3, 129 
Ocean perch ..ccceccecce 2,585 5, 265 
LD Pe eae eae 450 | 478 
Se ae 41,080 27,028 
DEED coco secceseecesien 309 | 430 
| "GAD eee oe Se 1,328 | 1, 266 
 - 1a aaa 193,399 | 185,943 
1/Except for herring which are landed round, all fish are drawn 
weight, 





a a a 


UTILIZATION OF FISHERY LANDINGS 
JANUARY -APRIL 1962: 






































How Utilized January-April __| 
i962 | 1961 
(Metric Tons) . 
Herring1/ for: l 
gS ee ee ee 22, 862 11,089 
...... SPREE ruereni 9,592 6,758 
gE RRR ete fl os rica 3,182 | 6,038 
Freshon ice ...ccccrcecces 5, 375 3, 143 
Eee ae ee 69 i = 
Groundfish2/ for: | 
Fresh on ice landed abroad. ..... 12,278 10,617 
Freezing and filleting. .....4--, | 65, 386 66, 203 
SOMME cee cc eee occ ocee 47,122 45, 480 
Stockfish (dried unsalted). ...... | 22,969 32, 385 
Home consumption. ....+e+eee-s 3, 427 2,690 
Eee 828 | 1,110 
Shrimp for: | | 
WOUOEM ct cece cee ee eeees 230 304 
ie ae ae 79- | 126 
. OF Pee 1193,399 [| 185,943 
1/Whole fish. 
[2 /Drawn fish. 
Indonesia 


SOVIET TECHNICIANS PLAN 
CONSTRUCTION OF 
OCEANOGRAPHIC SCHOOL: 

Soviet technicians this summer arrived 
in Ambon, Indonesia, to begin planning for 
construction of an oceanographic school. 
Housing for Russian and Indonesian workers 
is being built. Construction materials and 
equipment to build the school was expected 
to arrive in September. (United States Con- 
sulate Surabaya, July 5, 1962.) 
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STATUS OF FISHING INDUSTRY: 





Iran's fishing industry is one of that coun- 
try's minor industries, employing some 
12,000 persons. It is to a great extent car- 
ried on by independent fishermen and fishing 
enterprises who use primitive fishing equip- 
ment and techniques, Iran's annual fish and 
shellfish catch is estimated at from 20,000 
to 25,000 metric tons. The most important 
fish species caught inthe Caspian Sea are stur- 
geon, white salmon, white fish, carp, bream, 
pike, catfish, andherring. Species caught inthe 
Persian Gulf include sardines, tuna, bream, 
snappers, mackerel, and shrimp. 


Iran is a major source of the world's caviar 
supply. Its caviar production during fiscal 
year 1957/58 (March 21, 1957, through March 
20, 1958) was 162.5 metric tons as compared 
Iran's ex- 


| ports of ''caviar and caviar-like' products in 





1958-59 totaled 159 tons valued at 160.9 mil- 
lion rials (US$2.1 million), including U.S.S.R. 
55 tons; France 39; United States 36; and Ger- 
many, 11 tons. 


The most important fisheries enterprise 
in Iran is the Iranian Fisheries Company 
(Sherkat Sahami Shilat Iran), a Government 
agency. It was established in 1952 after the 
termination of the Iran-U. S. S. R. Fishing 
Company and has its headquarters at Tehran. 
Its maininstallations are at Bandar Pahlevi, a 
port city on the Caspian Sea. Until 1961, its 
authority was limited to the Caspian Sea and 
northern rivers fisheries, but in 1961, the 
Iranian Fisheries Company was granted ju- 
risdiction over the Persian Gulf Fisheries. 


The exploitation of fishery resources in 
the Persian Gulf began about 1955 with the 
organization of a joint venture between the 
Iranian Government and a Japanese company. 
That arrangement was subsequently termi- 
nated. As of May 1962, the Iranian Fisher- 
ies Company was seeking to establish a joint 
fisheries operation in the Persian Gulf with 
a foreign firm. 


The shrimp fishery in the Gulf of Persia 
was substantially developed by a joint United 
States-Iranian company in 1958. (Economic 
Reports Part I, No. 62-48, U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce, May 1962). 

Note: Value converted at rate of 75.75 rials equal US$1.00. 
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FROZEN TUNA EXPORTED TO 
ITALY DIRECTLY FROM JAPAN: 

A Japanese fishing firm is reported to 
have concluded a contract to export 148 met- 
ric tons of frozen yellowfin tuna to Italy from 
Japan proper at ac.i.f. price of $380 per 
metric ton. Reportedly, this provides avery 
small margin of profit since about $87 would 
have to be deducted for transportation ex- 
penses and brokerage fees. 





In February this year, another Japanese 
fishing company exported a small quantity 
f frozen tuna from Japan proper to Europe. 
But the recent contract to export frozen yel- 
lowfin tuna to Italy is the first case of frozen 
tuna being exported from Japan proper to any 
European or African country in fiscal year 
1962 (April 1962-March 1963). A third Japa- 
nese firm is reported to be negotiating a con- 
tract to export around 100 metric tons of fro- 
zen tuna to Italy, which it hoped to conclude 
by the end of July. 


Practically all frozen tuna and tuna-like 
fish exported by Japan to Europe and Africa 
have been Atlantic-caught fish transshipped 
from Atlantic Ocean tuna bases. Frozentuna 
were not exported from Japan proper to Eu- 
rope and Africa in the past because of the 
high cost of transportation and also because 
f the high demand for the product in the 
United States, to the extent that the Japanese 
exporters were even transshipping much of 
the Atlantic-caught frozen tuna to the United 
States. However, exports of frozen tuna to 
the United States have recently begun to de- 
cline, whereas demand in Italy is firm. 
Therefore, it appears that frozen tuna ex- 
ports from Japan proper to Europe and North 
\frica may likely increase hereafter, par- 
ticularly since tuna catches in the Atlantic 
Ocean are reported to be declining. 


Exports of frozen tuna to Italy during the 
first three months of the current fiscal year 
reportedly total approximately 6,000 metric 
tons. In fiscal year 1961, a total of 30,000 
metric tons is reported to have been exported 
to Italy. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 22, 
1962.) 
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INCREASE IN FROZEN TUNA 

IMPORT QUOTA REQUESTED: 
According to reports received by the Jap- 

anese frozen tuna industry, the Italian Gov- 
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ernment has agreed to seek an increase of 
15,000 metric tons in the duty-free import 
quota for frozen tuna, as requested by the 
Italian tuna packers. It plans to submit a re- 
quest to the Common Market. This increase, 
if granted, would raise Italy's total duty-free 
import quota of frozen tuna from 25,000 met- 
ric tons to 40,000 metric tons. 


The present 25,000-ton frozen tuna import 
quota for Italy was originally believed to have 
been established under pressure from France 
and other Common Market nations, but recent 
reports indicate that pressure from within 
Italy, particularly from Italian beef producers, 
had also played an important part in setting 
that quota. Therefore, if the Italian Govern- 
ment decides to increase the present tuna im- 
port quota, it is believed that its decision may 
likely be accepted by the Secretariat of the 
Common Market. 


Japan annually exports between 25,000 to 
30,000 metric tons of frozen tuna to Italy. 
Under the present 25,000-ton import quota 
for Italy set by the Common Market, Japanese 
frozen tuna exports to Italy are limited to 
14,000 metric tons. Imports (for canning) ex- 
ceeding that amount are dutiable at 7.5 per- 
cent ad valorem. Establishment of a 40,000- 
ton quota would mean that Japanese tuna pro- 
ducers would be able to increase their duty- 
free exports to Italy. (Suisan Tsushin, July 
24; Suisan Keizai Shimbun, April 10, 1962.) 
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FISHERY COOPERATIVES HAVE 
INFLUENTIAL ROLE IN 
ITALIAN FISHING INDUSTRY: 

There are about 450 fishery cooperatives 
in Italy as compared with some 100 in the 
United States. The membership in the Italian 
organizations is about 120,000 or almost as 
many as all full-time and part-time fisher- 
men in the United States. 





Italian fishery cooperatives have functions 
beyond those of United States cooperatives. 
They manage wholesale fish markets in some 
areas, and even regulate fishing in territorial 
waters over which the government has as- 
signed them jurisdiction, Italian fishermen's 
cooperatives are also involved in govermen- 
al assistance to fishermen in the form of fam- 
ily allowances, insurance benefits, and medi- 


cal assistance. 
DOr 
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Japan 


CANNED TUNA IN BRINE SALES 
TO UNITED STATES: 

The eighth sale to the United States of can- 
ned tuna in brine was approved at a July 20, 
1962, meeting of the Tuna Sales Standing Com- 
mittee, Japan Canned Foods Exporters Asso- 
ciation. The Committee approved the sale of 
250,000 cases, consisting of both white meat 
and light meat tuna, offered by the Canned 
Tuna Joint Sales Company which represents 
the packers. The Committee also approved 
a 20 cent per case increase for white meat 
tuna. Deliveries are to be completed by Sep- 
tember 23, 1962. 





























Sale of Canned Tuna in Brine to U.S. 
Species | No, Cases Price PerCase 
| 48 No, >, 7-0z, Cans | F.o.b. Japan 
(Tuna: 
White meat + +++ -s 150, 000 US$10.40 
Light meat ..... 100, 000 7.80 
OS oe wstx- 250, 000 














Japanese export sales of canned tuna in 
brine up to and including the eighth sale total 
1,743,000 cases, consisting of 968,000 cases 
of white meat tuna and 775,000 cases of light 
meat tuna, 


The joint Sales Company reported as of 
July 1962 stocks of 500,000 cases each of 
canned white meat tuna and canned light meat 
tuna, a total of one million cases. (Suisan 
Tsushin, July 21, 1962.) 


EXPORTS TO U.S. OF 
CANNED TUNA IN BRINE, 1961: 

Japan's exports to the United States of 
canned tuna in brine during January-Decem- 
ber 1961 amounted to 2,218,857 standard 
cases (48 7-oz. cans), a 9-percent increase 
from the previous year's exports of 2,035,195 
cases. The 1961 exports were up 74.3 per- 
cent for canned white meat tuna, but were 
down 51.8 percent for light meat, as com- 
pared with the previous year. 


























Japanese Export to the U.S. of Canned Tuna 
in Brine, 1956-61 

Year White Meat | Light Meat | Total 

» » (Standard Case - 48 7-oz, Cans). . 
ek & 6 aca 1,711, 607 507,250 | 2,218, 857 
le nwt do cae 981,761 | 1,053,434 | 2,035, 195 
MP 0-6 ¢ 6:0 sé @ 6 1,004, 824 | 1,058,422 2,063, 246 
aaa eT: 1, 312, 265 799,914 | 2,112,179 
I Go ay theca! or 1, 166, 111 563,748 | 1,876,013 
eee. 1,010, 378 677,434 | 1,677,812 
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CANNERS CONSIDER INCREASE 
OF CANNED WHITE MEAT 
TUNA EXPORT PRICES: 

The Japan Export Tuna Packers Associa- 
tion was scheduled to hold a directors meeting 
on July 19, 1962, with discussions likely to 
center around the July sales of canned tuna, 
The discussion was to be concerned particu- 
larly with the problem of raising the export 
price of white meat tuna in brine. The early 
July 1962 price of white meat tuna was $10.20 
per standard case, f.o.b. Japan, but some of 
the canners were expected to urge a price in- 
crease of $1 per case. 





Reportedly, the price increase is being 
sought since the packers have had to pay high 
ex-vessel prices for summer albacore this 
year, with prices averaging 160 yen per kilo- 
gram (US$403 a short ton), and also because 
of the low stocks of canned white meat tuna 
held on consignment by the Canned Tuna Sales 
Company. In addition, large-scale production 
of canned white meat tuna is not expected un- 
til the winter albacore season arrives. (Suis- 
an Tsushin, July 14, 1962.) Bi 


le se ok 
sy 


SHIZUOKA PACKERS CAN 
SKIPJACK TUNA FOR JU. S.: 

Shizuoka Prefecture packers in July were 
concentrating on packing skipjack tuna for ex- 
port to the United States. Some of them had 
been canning tuna in oil, using small skipjack 
costing around US$162 per ton. Judging from 
prices received for light meat (skipjack) in 
oil to Europe, it was believed it would be more 
profitable if less than $125 per ton was paid 
for small skipjack. Production of tuna in oil 
was expected to be stepped up after the endof 
July. (Suisan Tsushin, July 5, 1962.) 
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SKIPJACK TUNA EX-VESSEL PRICES 
MAKE CANNING UNPROFITABLE: 

Heavy landings of very small skipjack tuna 
continued in late July 1962. Because of the 
small size of the tuna, the ex-vessel price of 
about 55 yen a kilogram ($152 a metric ton) 
in Sanriku District barely allowed tuna can- 
ners to recover their packing costs. The high- 
er ex-vessel skipjack price of about 60 yena 
kilogram ($166 a metric ton) in Shizuoka Pre- 
fecture was also described as unsatisfactory 
by canners. 





Packers in the Sanriku District were con- 
centrating on packing tuna in oil for export to 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Europe because they had almost finished their 
tuna pack for export to the United States. 
Japanese periodical, August 3, 1962.) 





\LBACORE AND YELLOWFIN TUNA 
PRICES FOR EXPORTS TO 
NITED STATES: 


Yellowfin tuna fishing in the Eastern Pa- 
as of July 1962 was still light, reports 
panese periodical Suisan Keizai Shim- 
f July 16, 1962. so, the Ur 








Also, the United States 
ngs of albacore tuna in the 1961 season 
neet the demand by United States 

ers. The periodical explains that ac- 

frozen tuna in Japan by 

States packers during the last half of 
port prices for fro- 
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sed Japanese ex 











rise 
f,o.b. Prices for | : Tuna | 
to United St | 
——- —— = == = 
Albacore Yellowfin | 
_-(Round) __|_(Gilled and Gutted) _| 
62 | 1961 | 1960 | 1 | 1961 | 1960 | 
CA (US$/ —s R a oo © 
1 278 | |} 248 | 
3 6( 281 259 l 
62 281 259 1 
f 297 C 260 
300 l 345 264 x 
1 29€ 2/30U 266 257 
22 30 1 265 | 259 
312 27 246 
- } 2é - 288 | 239 
€ 2 312 | 240 
38 27€ | - 318 236 
- > ”) 24¢ 
| _3 ele | ie Seah 320 | o%4 
ng to the average price of licensed 


exports of frozen tuna to the United 

round albacore rose 

th of 1961. In November 

nber the price advanced to $389 a 

which was $100 higher than 
beginning of 1961. At the start of 1962, 

es began to decline and in February the 

icore price dropped to $360 a ton. Later, 

gradual upward price trend and 
May the price had climbed to an average 

{ $374 a ton, 


price of 


nce the fall 


ton c.O.0D> 


lere waS a 


In contrast, prices for gilled and gutted 
ellowfin tuna had been advancing since last 
ear and in June 1962 were at an unprece- 
lented high average $350 a short ton. As 
compared with albacore, prices for yellow- 
fin tuna through July this year remained firm 
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Japan's export prices of frozen tuna to the 
United States are generally low in February 
and March each year due to light demand from 
the United States, and those months are usual- 
ly referred to asa ''weak period,"' In the case 
of yellowfin, however, sucha trend was com- 
pletely reversed this year and the price re- 
mained at a high level thoughout the so-called 
"weak period," 


FROZEN TUNA APPROVED FOR 
EXPORT TO UNITED STATES: 

The following quantities of frozen tuna, by 
species, were approved for export to the Unit- 
ed States from Japan proper in Fiscal Year 
1961 (April 1961-March 1962): 

















Product — Aen tem: | Quantity 
| Short Tons 

Albacose, wound . ©: .0-\0 wo 0-0 -e ace aoe herens ° 27,733 
Albacore, Other « «cs oi5 0s 01s bite bow ae | 1, 267 
Yellowfin, gilled and gutted o 656 & oer e-e a8 29 , 060 
Veligwhn; CURSE... ack «60's beets bis a bee 8, 366 
SOREL .o.. 0te: 0: 6 be wetceretedan een -- | 66,426 





About 95 percent of the 66,426 tons was 


| earmarked for some 12 principal United States 


buyers. (Suisan Tsushin, July 19, 1962.) 


TUNA AND SWORDFISH EXPORTS, 
CALENDAR YEARS 1956-60: 
Japan's total exports of frozen and fresh 
| (mostly frozen) tuna and broadbill swordfish 
| (direct shipments and transshipments) during 
| calendar year 1960 amounted to 124,741 actu- 
al tons (equal 125,538 metric tons), valued at 
$34.2 million, Japanese tuna exports that 





A worker filleting a yellowfin tuna aboamd a Japanese tuna moth- 
ership. 
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Japan (Contd.): 
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apanese Frozen Tuna and Broadbill Swordfish Exports, 1956-1960 
Species | Year | Quantity | os 
iv Actual!/| Metric2. Million 
| _ Tons Tons US$ 
Direct Shipments: | 
Albacore 1960 25, 185 87 | 7.7 
| 1959 | 24,760 | + 761 8.5 
| 1958 22, 127 20 _ 7.0 
| 1957 | 34,966 | 36,188 | 10.6 
| 1956 22,012 | 21, 043 | 8.2 
| Yellowfin. | 1960 | 31,054] 31,609 [| 8.4 
| 1959 34,999 | 35,743 | 9.0 
| 1958 46, 620 | 45,709 | 12.4 
1957 30,906 | 33,420 77 
ieee he a Kk a 
l Ski ipjack } 1960 138 | 125 4, 
| 1959 1,204 1,092 0.2 
1958 2,711 2,475 0.5 |} 
} 1957 21 23 4 
ee Ae iz 3/ eA 
| Big-eyed “| 1960 90 88 | 4 
1959 1,275 1, 467 0.4 
1958 3, 163 3, 289 0.8 
1957 661 698 0.2 
JS ee 570 554 | 0.1 
| Other Tuna 1960 276 293 0.1 
1959 - - 
116 109 4 
| 25 24 0.1 
ree OR a et 
Total Tuna 1960 56,743 56, 302 16.2 | 
1959 62,238 63,063 18.1 | 
1 4,737 72, 342 20.7 
IS7 66, 808 10,56 5 18.6 | 
a a 1956 | 5, 406 32,909 lS. 
Broadbill Swordfish | 1960 | 5, 168 "67 713 3.3 
1959 t, 797 6, 234 2.5 | 
1958 5,075 6,585 3.3 
1957 4,132 6, 263 2.8 | 
a> 1956 6,041 | 8,417 | a 
Total 1960 61,911 63,015 19,5 | 
Direct Shipments 1959 67,035 69, 29 20.6 | 
1958 19, 812 78,92 24.0 | 
1957 0,940 | 76, 83¢ 21.4 | 
at _1956 61,447 | 61, 386 19.4 | 
| | | 
Albacore: 1960 8,017 7,273 2.2 
1959 1,509 1, 369 0.5 | 
ae = . _}|__ 1958 _ 383 | __—347_| 0.1 | 
| Yellowf 1960 ~ 14, 025 14, 137 3.2 | 
1959 14,644 | 14,764 3.4 | 
4 1958 | 5,091 | 5,142 | 1.2] 
1a (to Europe) 1960 40,788 | 41,113 9.3 | 
| 1959 22,499 22,678 5.1 
| 1958 10, 846 10, 942 | 2.4 
L eee el 1,562 | 2.6 
Total | 1960 62,830 | 62,523 | 14.7 
ransshipments 1959 38,655 | 38,811 9.0 
1958 16,320 | 16,431 3.7 
a | 1957 483 | 11,562 | 2.6 
-_ + 1) | toa 7 | 
Grand Totals 1960 124,741 | 125,538 | 34,2 
1959 105,690 | 108,108 | 29.6 
1958 96,132 | 95, 358 7 
1957 82,423 88, 398 | 24.0 
1956 61, 447 61, 386 19.4 





1/Includes short tons and metric tons of actual shipment of prod- 


ucts. 


2/Converted to round fish in metric tons. 


\3/ Less than 5 tons, 


4/Less than US$1, 000. 
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year totaled 118,825 metric tons valued at 

$30.9 million (direct shipments 56,302 tons 
valued at $16.2 million, and transshipments 
62,523 tons valued at $14.7 million). 


The 1960 Japanese tuna exports were up 
16.6 percent from the previous year and the 
value increased 14 percent. Most of the in- 
crease was in Japan's transshipments, which 
were up 61 percent in 1960 as compared with 
1959. The larger proportion of the transship- 
ments were to Europe. 





ED Sekt TSS A PRICES IN TOKYO: 
The following ex-vessel prices were paid 
on July 13, 1962, for 241 metric tons of fro- 


zen tuna and tuna-like fish landed in Tokyo b 
the Oasa Maru No. 8. 








Product Midis | Price | 
| Yen/Kq. ] $/Short Ton | 
[Yellowfin (round): | | 





| 








pecial lge. (over 120 lbs.).. | 88.0 | 222 
Large (100-120 lbs.) spe, | xem 292 
Medium (80-100 lbs.)..... 127.4 321 
} Small (20-80 lbs.) .....-s } 128.4 324 
“awe gees pert 

. 115 292 

So $9 On8 | 100.2 253 

— —————————— eee — 











The Oasa Maru No. 8 operated in the east- 
ern Pacific Ocean in the vicinity of 100° W. 
longitude between 3° N, and 3° S, latitude. 


(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 15, 1962.) 





FROZEN TUNA EX-VESSEL PRICES 
AT TOKYO, AUGUST 10: 
-vessel prices were paid 





The following e 
on August 10, 1962, for about 500 metric tons 
of frozen tuna and spearfish landed at Tokyo 





Frozen tuna at Tokyo Wholesale Fish Market. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


y three Japanese tuna long-line vessels, re- 
ports the August 12, 1962, issue of the Japa- 










































nese periodical Suisan Keizai Shimbun. 
Frozen Tuna Ex-V Vessel | Prices at Tokyo, August 10 
p "4 P adieae 7 Price 
f Yen/ka. $/Short Ton 
S “ s (a Gver 120" ibs. ds 90 227 
(100-120 lbs.)..... 100-120 252-302 
m (80-100 Ibs.) .... | 110-120 | 277-302 | 
(20-80 lbs.) » sc oe | 115-120 | 290-302 | 
(round) ....-.e.. | 138 348 
] T | 
pwiin .ecces é'}-<6 115 | 290 
ee oses | 112-115 | (262-290 | 





JACK TUNA LANDINGS AT YAIZU: 








jack tuna . fishing in inshore waters off 

pan as of early July gue was good. Land- 

ws exceeding 300- 400 metric tons were re- 

‘ted daily at Yaizu Pee most important 
port). Early in July, this year's highest 
ings of 585 tons of skipjack were re- 

rted and the market had a liberal supply 

species. 





The fishing area was from Zenisu Bank 
Miyakejima Island, near enough to the 
ist for the fishermen to make a trip in 
ys with a catch of 20-30 tons a day. 
[his type of fishing was expected to last 
nid-July. 


idings of skipjack at Yaizu from April 
rough the latter part of June totaled 12,173 


is worth US$2.6 million ex-vessel. At the 
same time last year, 1,935 tons (valued ex- 
ssel at $175,799) more skipjack were 


Landings at the beginning of June 
re up, yi schools ne ar the shore. By 
latter half of June, 6,234 tons, valued at 
million, were landed (3,637 tons worth 
118,475 were landed at the same time last 
ar). The fishing was so good that some 30 
skipjack vessels came into port every day 
vith full loads. (Japanese periodical, July 7 
2.) 


19 
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’ AIZU FISHERY LANDINGS, 
JANUARY - JUNE 1962: 

A total of 72,988 metric tons of fish valued at US$20.2 
million was landed at Yaizu (leading Japanese tuna fishing 

rt) in the first half of this year. This was 159 tons and $1.3 
million more than in the same period of 1961, 
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Landings in June were 4,970 tons (value $1,570,839) of tuna 
other than skipjack and 9,498 tons ($1,807,819) of skipjack, 
The port’s total June landings were 17,057 tons, valued at $4.2 
million, June 1962 landings surpassed the record for the same 
month last year by 2 percent in quantity and 3 percent in value, 
Skipjack landings in June 1961 were only 4,894 tons, valued at 
$1.1 million, While skipjack landings this June were so much 
more than last year, albacore tuna landings were not even one- 
third of last year’s landings. 

















Table 1 - Yaizu Fishery Landings, Principal Species, 
January~June 1962 with Comparisons 
Quantity Value 
Species 

1962 | 1961 1962 | 1961 
(Metric Tons) . .(US$13000). . 
Albacore tuna..... 10,266] 14,009 4,018 4,397 
Skipjack tuna ..... 16,118} 12,653 3,367 2,907 
Lo ok SR 34,166 | 34,753 | 11,352 10,061 
BORGMOTGL o cccvece 8,488 7,806 791 945 
{i eee 3,950 3,608 671 607 
TOUR « 0 06 6 500% 72,988] 72,829; 20,199 18,917 




















Table 2- Summer Albacore Tuna Landings at Japanese Por 
of Yaizu, March-June 1962 with Comparisons 

















Month 1962 1961 

. (Metric Tons) . 
A . 0866 bbe ao eee mee 1,576 5,253 
MAY c.ceedeoe a0 oe 5480546 OS 2,758 3,512 
Ce Fe Pe eres 1,269 1,215 
BEOTON.... <'s«. 0 + 0a Ga see eee 1,801 1,266 





Usually summer albacore landings keep the Yaizu fish mar- 
ket busy from the beginning through the middle part of sum- 
mer. Landings usually taper off in mid-July or the beginning 
of August at the latest. This year the season ended about mid- 
July, with landings light throughout the season. Each year the 
peak of the season is in June and landings continue well into 
the beginning of July. Things were different this season, In 
the beginning of July, landings amounted to only a few tons a 
day up to the 5th of the month. In June, total albacore land- 
ings were 1,576 tons, while last year when fishing was con- 
sidered only fair, 5,213 tons were landed. There has been no 
record of landings of less than 2,000 tons in any June in past 
years. Records of the past 7 years show the following land- 
ings of albacore tuna at Yaizu: 5,200 tons in 1961, 5,800 tons 
in 1960, 2,200 tons in 1959, 5,500 tons in 1958, 9,300 tons in 
1957, 7,200 tons in 1956, and 2,400 tons in 1955, While 200 or 
300 tons of albacore are landed daily during the peak of the 
season in June, this year good skipjack fishing was found in 
inshore waters and around the Bonin Islands at the end of 
May and fishing vessels normally fishing albacore concen- 
trated on skipjack. This resulted in unprecedented light 
landings of summer albacore, 


Catch of albacore was normal March through April, but 
in May light landings became conspicuous, In June, summer 
albacore fishing almost ended affected by good skipjack fish- 
ing. 


Oceanic conditions too were not exactly suitable for alba~ 
core fishing, with the boundary of the Black and Kurile Cur- 
rents less definitive than usual. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 
July 14 and 16, 1962.) 





TUNA FISHING CONDITIONS OFF HOME 
ISLAND, EARLY JULY 1962: 

As of July 10, 1962, fishing for skipjack tun: in Japanese 
waters was reported good off northeastern Jap .n about 120-140 
nautical miles to the east and southeast of Kinkazan, Miyagi 
Prefecture, Several vessels were reported to have caught 
from 30-40 metric tons a day. Off central Japan, skipjack fish- 
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Japan (Contd.): 














ing slowed down, although fishing was reported still fair off 
Cape Omaezaki, Shizuoka Prefecture, 

Landings of skipjack at Yaizu July 1-10 totaled 3,260 metric 
tons, Ex~-vessel prices firmed up somewhat during the month, 
with a high of 145 yen per kilogram (US$365 a short ton) and low 
of 46 yen per kilogram ($116 a sh n) being paid for 383 
metric ns landed on July 10, On July 9 a high of 135 yen per 
kilogram ($340 a short ton) and low of 42 yen per kilogran 
($106 a short ton) were paid for 685 metric tons of skipjack 
anded that day. Compared t prices, in late June 
skipjack sold for a high of 120-125 yen per kilogram ($302-315 
a short ton). 

A ding data published by the Fisheries Agency, a near 
ecord 9,498 metric tons of skipjack were landed at Yaizu for 

month of June, However, for the same month skipja ] _- 

ys at the five principal ports in Miyagi Prefecture 
eastern Japan (Kesennuma, Shiogama, Ishinomaki, Onagawa, 
and Watanoha) totaled 15,590 metric tons, or 4,268 metri ns 
ess than in June 1961, a rding to press reports, With the 
shif skipjack fishing to the waters off Miyagi Prefecture, 
earl ly landings of skipjack at the five rts were re rted 
have | ked msiderably. 

Alba ef ling was still ve I and incide 1 

a l aiba ea ay W r ed by e | r 1 
line skipja c ew r at were lande 2 
Yaiz t sht ex~ve ] nging rom 150 to 1 

I ) ($378- a 

Landing k a a t for =~ 
pe fl v€ AY = C wn at sl 
(S an Ke ai and é 
f . , 
jia 5 a i I i £ x Ar = ne - 

T = = 
Y A lay € 
letr I ) 

oe « 66 @@*8 « +,971 4S 
ae 4,647 5,894 494 
SP kes oe a wi aie Aes we ( 258 3,241 } 
eee ds e606 64 6e b ry’ 465 10,4( 17 

Os sss) ‘ail fades 04s ,4 36 4,14 142] 
\T able 2 4 a el La Ya " Apr J € - 
= ; “ 

| 
, Al 2 é 
. A = 
Mietr I 
So) ee a a 738 E 86 
ut EE ee Oe ,512 5,25 80 
B9GO . cc cece sscccese ,916 ( l 29) 
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TUNA QUOTAS INCI oes D FOR 
> x INT 
MOTHERSHIPS AND CERTAIN 
OVERSEAS BASES: 
Increases in tuna production quotas for 


the overseas-based fisheries and the mother- 
ship-type tuna fishery for FY 1962 (April 


1962-March 1963) were announced by the 
Japanese Fisheries Agency on August 3, 1962. 
The 6,000-ton quota increase for Ameri- 
can Samoa was allocated only to the one Jap- 
anese fishing company, which submitted an 


application earlier this year to engage in 
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tuna fishing from that Island. Two other Japa- 
| nese fishing firms, which are currently deliver- 
ing tuna to the cannery (operated by a United 
States west coast tuna canning firm) at Samoa, 
were not granted any quota increase. The 
| quotas for those two firms are: 8,000 tons 
and 4,000 tons. This gives American Samoa 
total quota of 18,000 short tons. 









nese Tuna Quotas for Motherships and Certain Overseas Bases] 
———— — 
Increase 


Bae RR mas ~ [FY 1962 | FY 1961 | 


« « « » (Short Tons). . 














Espiritu Santo, New 

Hebrides eee ° 6,000 4,000 | 2,000 
iAmerican Samoa ... 18,000 12,000 } § , 000 
pa ing, Malaya_.... 6 000 6,000 | 

} | . (Metric Tons). . 
Mothership-type tuna 

| fishery ......... | 27,000 | 22,900 _4, 100 





Production quotas were not allocated to the 


tuna base planned for Levuka, Fiji Islands 
under the so-called Matsuda Plan, or to the 


proposed tuna bases at Tahiti and New Cale- 
donia. However, the Agency announced that it 
has established a special provision in the law 
whereby overseas bases can be pet = if 


they meet the conditions newly-established 

the Agency. Based on this special provision, 
the Agency is reviewing the application sub- 
mitted by Japanese firms seeking approval t 
establish fishing bases at Tahiti, Fiji Islands 


and New 
Agency 
quota of 


Caledonia, and it is reported that the 
is likely to authorize a production 
around 2,000-3,000 tons for the Fiji 


Islands tuna base. (Suisan Tsushin, August 1 
4, and 8, 1962.) ee ee 
FISHERIES ay oe Y REQUESTS 

VESSELS TO SUBMIT YELLOWFIN 

TUNA CATC H DATA: 7 

~ The Japanese Government, which recently 


pledged its cooperation in submitting Japaness 
tuna catch data for the eastern Pacific Ocean, 
has instructed the National Federation of Ja- 
pan Tuna Fisheries Cooperative Associations 
and the Japan Tuna Fishermen's Association to 
submit to the Fisheries Agency catch data onall 
yellowfin tuna taken from the 2astern Pacific 
Ocean within the Inter-American Tropical Tuna 
Commission proposed area of regulation. Data 
to be reported to the Fisheries Agency are: 


1. Quantity (in number) and weight of yel- 
lowfin tuna, and amount of other species of 
fish taken from within the regulatory area 
after January 1962 and landed before July 31, 
1962, ona trip basis. Vessels fishing within 

| the proposed regulatory area, but which have 
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not returned to their home ports as of July 


will report this same information. 


2. Quantity (in number) and weight of yel- 

and amount of other species of fish 

ded during each monthafter August1, 1962. 

in cases where a vessel. trip ex- 

nds to the following year or if fishing was 

rtly outside the proposed regulatory 

I monthly report showing the quantity 

id species of tuna taken from within the pro- 

sed regulatory area shall be filed. In addi- 
report showing the catch for the en- 

must be filed. 


Ps wn 
rin 





+t sf 
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trin 


Catch 


62, W will be 


data for the period up to July 31, 
submitted to the Fisheries Agen- 
ust 15, and the eT a data for the 
er August 1 must be filed with the 

y the tenth of the following month. 

Shimbun, August 3, 1962.) 
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ESEARCH VESSEL TO SURVEY EASTERN 
> OCEAN TU NA RESOURCES: 





Ta ypanese F "ishe 3 ies Agency' Ss research 
yhoyo Maru (602 gross tons) is sched- 
( pre Bo a survey of tuna resources in 
stern Pacific Ocean from mid-October 
sar. The Shoyo Maru is expected to 
the waters to the west of the area 

shed by the United States purse-seine fleet 
thin the United States-proposed regula- 
for yellowfin tuna, as well as the 
ters south of the proposed regulatory area, 


© y¢ 





rea 





| that is south of 30° S, latitude. (Suisan Kei- 
| “1 } m« 
Shimbun, July 4, 1962, and other sources.) 


x KOK KX 
SEARCH hence INVESTIGATES 
3ACORE SCHOOLS IN NORTH PACIFIC: 
Tokat ‘Daig saku a a 190-ton train- 
research vessel of Tokai University, 
eturned to a Japanese port about the end of 
ne, from a 25-day voyage to investigate 

ll and medium albacore tuna in waters 
ast of 140° east longitude. 














und 


iy al 





The University's research scientists a- 
doard the vessel conducted investigations to 
substantiate the theory of finding more schools 
f small and medium-fish in more northerly 
sections of the Pacific. Although such schools 
were found, the strength of the Kurile Cur- 
rent thrusting into the Black Current running 
eastward was not strong enough this year. 
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Because of this, the area where the two cur- 
rents mingled was not definitive enough for 
the fish schools to linger. This failed to bring 
about the expected results. 


The vessel took a course moving north- 
ward along the Izu Seven Islands to 30° north 
latitude, then eastward to 150° east longitude. 
The investigations were repeated around 
33°-34° north latitude, 147°-148° east longi- 
tude. Albacore schools were discovered a- 
round 34° north latitude, 142° east longitude, 
but were lost sight of after hooking a few fish. 
(Susian Kezai Shimbun, June 30, 1962.) 
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VESSELS OPERATING IN SOUTH ATLANTIC 
TUNA FISHERY, JULY 1962: 

As of early July 1962 there were 68 Japanese vessels 
operating in the South Atlantic tuna fishery as compared with 
69 in May, 77 in April, and 80 in March, The number fishing 
in that area since March 1962 has been declining steadily, 

The daily catch per boat on the average was 4-5 metric tons 
f fish--considered only fair fishing. 





The peak of the yellowfin tuna season in the Atlantic 
lasted for the seven months period March~=September, from 
1957 through 1960, Last year, however, yellowfin fishing 
took a turn for the worse in July and the so-called big-eyed 
fishing season began, Based on the results of the vessels 
through early July, the peak of the yellowfin season was rx- 
pected to end earlier this year than last year, and the big- 
eyed fishing season might have actually begun in June, The 





} catch ratio this year was some 40 percent big-eyed to 60 

} percent yellowfin. Depending upon the location of vessels, 
this was not much different from last year’s July-August 
season, However, since this year the export price of big- 
eyed tuna has advanced, this year’s operation seems more 
profitable than last year’s. 


rhe 
ways and means to cope 


Japanese industry and Government are considering 
with the extremely poor tuna fish- 
ing in the South Atlantic, Six years have elapsed since a new 
tuna fishing ground was developed in the South Atlantic in 
1958. Since then there has been a decline in catch ratio and 
catch per day. This drop in yield has not been encountered 
only in the Atlantic, but also in the Indian Ocean and Pacific. 
But the decline has been more pronounced in the Atlantic, 


The recent catch rate in the South Atlantic is said to be 
8,300-12,400 pounds per day by the 240-ton-class tuna ves~ 
sels as compared with 24,800-33,100 pounds per day in 1960 
when fishing was good, From the standpoint of management, 
the catch yield causes the operation to only just about break 
even, 


The poor fishing for Atlantic tuna is curtailing exports to 
Italy. Because the Italian Government has limited frozen 
tuna imports to 25,000 metric tons, some tuna interests in 
Japan see no necessity of concentrating on exports to Italy 
as there are a number of other countries wanting to import 
Japanese tuna. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun and Suisan Tsushin, 
July 6, 1962.) 





* KK KX 
RESEARCH VESSEL TO EXPLOI.E FOR 
TUNA IN SOUTH ATLANTIC OC AN: 

In order to find new fishing areas for the 
Japanese tuna fleets, the Japanese Fisheries 
Agency is planning to dispatch the research 
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Japan (Contd.): Additional Vessel Tonnages Allotted to Different Jap 
Japanese Fisheries 
a J 
vessel Shoyo Maru (603 gross tons) to the Fishery Allocated Tonnage | 
South Atlantic Ocean next year. The tuna Gross Tons | 
fleets, yearly, are extending their range of | ~pemee merece. eee Cais Gat tah Sai "saa | 
os dat Oastal ... + cece eesteoereces ’ 
operations to distant waters. Trawl 2. seer or ee. i ee 3, 000 
Surrounding net ..e6seceeececereees 1,500 
The Shoyo Maru is scheduled to de- ee pee etes EE. oa ———7 
part Japan on September 23, 1963, and is } {7 To Sern to tuna vessel “Owners who are planning to | r 
expected to arrive at the fishing grounds off LE construct vessels larger than 99 gross tons. PO 
the coast of West Africa on November 4, 
where it will conduct initial exploratory fish- | The additional tonnages allotted to the differ- 
ing until November 29. The vessel will then | ent Japanese fisheries for the construction of 
call at Luanda, ag, from where it will new tuna vessels are as shown in the table. 
proceed to Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and re- (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, August 4, 1962.) 
sume exploratory operations in the south- 
west Atlantic Ocean. The Shoyo Maru is 2 oe ee 
scheduled to return to Japan by way of the Mi 
Panama Canal on March 31, 1964. (Suisan CHANGES SOUGHT IN REGULATIONS ON 
Keizai Shimbun, August 8, 1962.) PORTABLE-VESSEL-CARRYING TUNA 
aes MOTHE Bar 1IP-TYPE OPERATIONS: 
+ % The Japanese Fisheries Agency in August 
1962 was studying applications submitted by 
NEW ALBACORE TUNA AREAS four large fishing companies which hope to 
IN ATLANTIC DISCOVERED operate portable-vessel-carrying tuna mother- 
As of mid-July 1962, a Sota l of 81 Japa- ships solely as carriers and to employ for 
nese tuna long-line vessels were reported to fishing purposes only the catcher vessels 
be fishing in the Atlantic Ocean, or 13 more carried by the motherships. This type of op- 
vessels than in June. A number of these eration differs with the existing portable- 
vessels are said to have conducted explora- vessel-carrying mothership-type operation 
tory fishing in the waters nearby Puerto in that the mothership will not engage infish- 
Rico, described as new fishing areas and ing. 
found good fishing for albacore. Reporte 
they are catching about 4 metric tons of a Purpose of this plan is to circumvent 
bacore per day. restrictions on construction of large tuna ves- 


sels. At the present time, existing tuna ves- 
The Japanese Atlantic tuna vessels appear; sels of certain prescribed tonnages must be 
to be placing great hopes on the new albacore| retired from the tuna fishery before larger 


areas. In the past, albacore fishing has tuna vessels of specific sizes can be con- 

proven to be slow throughout the Atlantic at structed in their places. Under the plan pro- 

that time of the year. The albacore areas posed by the large fishing companies, the 
normally fished by the Japanese are located large tuna vessels carrying portable catcher ) 
off Brazil, but this fishery does not begin boats would not directly engage in fishing but 

until the fall season. (Suisan Tsushin, July serve as carriers, which do not require tuna 

97 





27, 1962, and other sources.) licenses. Thus, being "carriers" and not 
fishing vessels," they would be exempt from 
existing restrictions governing construction 


of large tuna vessels. 4 
ADDITIONAL TUNA VE SSE] , TONNAGE: a 
The allocation of a 20,000-ton increase Reportedly, two of the firms are planning 
in tuna vessel tonnage to be sine in the next to operate 3,700-ton tuna motherships, each 
two years for the construction of tuna ves- | carrying eight portable fishing vessels. The 
sels as replacements for fishing vessels to other two are reported to be planning on op- 
be withdrawn from the depre .ssed fisher ies | erating tuna motherships carrying 8-10 port- 
was announced by the Japanese Fisheries | able vessels, which they hope to dispatch to 


Agency on August 3. Vessels to be con- 

structed will total approximately 200 ves- 
sels, primarily under 100 tons gross. Pres- At present, a total of 23 large fishing ves~ 4 
ent size of the tuna fleet, in terms of total sels are licensed as portable-vessel-carry- 
gross tonnage, is nearly 248,000 gross tons. ing tuna motherships, the largest of which is 


the Indian Ocean, 
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Japan (Contd.): 


the Kuroshio Maru No, 21 (1,900 gross tons), 
which carries six portable vessels. (Shin 
Suisan Shimbun, August 13, 1962.) 





TUNA FISHING VESSEL TESTS 
POWER BLOCK: 
~The first power block ever to be used in 
pan was reported to have been installed 
this summer on a large surrounding net 
purse seine) vessel belonging to a 
e fishing company. This hydraulic pow- 
was imported from the United States 
was installed on the tuna vessel Kenyo 
(240 gross tons) at a cost of about 3 
yen (US$8,333). 





immediately 


after installation of the pow- 
, the Kenyo Maru departed for the 


fishing grounds off the coast of 
Japan to test its efficiency. 


panese Fisheries Agency and the 
iese fishing industry reportedly are 
studies on the possibilities of 


power blocks and on improving ves- 


esigns and fishing nets in an effort to 
further the operational efficiency 
uunding-net gear. The Government 
rez appropriated a sum of 2,080,000 
US$5,800) for FY 1962 (April 1962- 
1963) aimed at studies to improve the 
ff surrounding nets used by fish- 
ssels operating out of Nagasaki. 
\gency has for some time urged the 
irrounding-net industry to study 
yperations of efficient United 
s purse 
meeting of the North Pacific 
n Surrounding Net Fishery Council held 
ri Prefecture in northern Japan, the 
1embers urged that a group of Jap- 
l owners be sent to the United 
es to observe the operations of United 
Sseiners, and a tour has been 
tively organized, with plans to sendone 
cooperative member each from 
ri, lwate, Miyagi, Fukushima, Ibaraki, 
1 Chiba Prefectures. Arrangements for 
verseas travel and other administrative 
llairs related to this tour are to be handled 
the Japan National Federation of Fishery 
peratives. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 
25, and August 8, 1962.) ae 


ese vesse 


purse 
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| by 20,000 tons in the next two years. 


seiners employing power blocks. 
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TUNA COMPANY TO BE 
ESTABLISHED BY COOPERATIVE: 

The Japan National Federation of Fishery 
Cooperatives (ZENGYOREN) early in August 
reportedly was planning on forming a tuna 
fishing company to conduct tuna fishing in the 
South Pacific Ocean. The president of the 
firm and the directors are said to have ap- 





| proached the Fisheries Agency Director to 
| seek Government approval and support for 


their plan. But the Agency has made it clear 
that it does not intend to approve such a plan, 


Under the original plan, the company would 


| be assigned 30 tuna vessels (99 tons each), the 


construction of which the Fisheries Agency is 
expected shortly to authorize under the Gov- 
ernment's plan to promote the coastal fishery 


| cooperatives in 15 prefectures (at the rate of 
| two vessels per prefecture), in line with the 


Government's over-all plan to increase the 
total authorized tuna vessel tonnage in Japan 
The 
Federation contends that if each prefectural 
fishery cooperative forms its own separate 
organization to operate the newly-licensed 
99-ton tuna fishing vessels, they will all cer- 
tainly run into operational and financial diffi- 
culties. Therefore, to insure effective utili- 
zation of these 30 tuna vessels, the Federa- 
tion would organize, above the prefectural co- 
operatives, a central company to operate the 
30 vessels. The central company would en- 


| ter into a contract with a large fishing com- 


pany to engage in joint tuna fishing, whereby 
the Federation would provide the catcher ves- 
sels and the large fishing company the mother- 
ship. Several large Japanese fishing firms 
were reported to be interested in entering in- 


| to an agreement on this basis with the Federa- 


tion, which reportedly had asked for a produc- 
tion quota of 5,000 metric tons of tuna for ex- 
port purposes. (Minato Shimbun, July 17; 
Nihon Suisan Shimbun, July 23, 1962.) 
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NATIONAL COOPERATIVE SCHEDULES 
MEETING TO STUDY USE OF 
ITS TUNA VESSELS: 

The Japan National Federation of Fishery 
Cooperatives (ZENGYOREN) was scheduled 
to meet in Tokyo on August 17 to discuss the 
use of the 30 tuna vessels (99-tons each) new- 
ly-licensed to its 15 regional fishery cooper- 
atives (2 vessels per cooperative’. ZEN- 
GYOREN had originally hoped to atilize the 
30 vessels in the tuna mothership fishery, 
with the mothership to be provided by a large 
fishing company. However, the Fisheries 
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Japan (Contd.): 


Agency does not intend to license such a ven- 
ture, so the August 17 meeting was scheduled 
to study other ways and means of most ef- 
fectively using the 30 tuna vessels. 


The key question to be resolved at the 
meeting is whether each regional cooperative 
should independently operate its two tuna ves- 
sels or whether ZENGYOREN should form a 
central organization to operate the 30 vessels 
belonging to the regional cooperatives. (Sui- 
san Tsushin, August 15, 1962.) 





LONG-LINE VESSELS REACH SALMON 
CATCH GOAL SOUTH OF 
45° N, LATITUDE: _ 


The Japanese land-based long-line fleet 
of about 369 vessels fishing for salmon off 
Eastern Hokkaido south of 45° N, latitude 
(Area B) stopped fishing on June 25, 1962, 
five days earlier than usual. The fleet had 
attained its catch goal of 10,000 metric tons. 
The fleet reported unexpectedly 
In 1961, 
fleet 
tons. 


good fishing. 
the salmon catch by the long-line 
in Area B amounted to about 14,000 


1 salmon catch quota 


The over-all for both 
long-line and gill-net vessels in Area B this 
year was 60,000 tons, a reduction of about 
20,000 tons from the previous year's quota. 
In 1962, Area B was added to the area regu- 
lated by the Japan-Soviet Northwest Pacific 
Fisheries Convention (Japanese newspaper, 
July 4, 1962). 


Ex-vessel prices for the long-line salm- 
on catch in Area B in 1962 were as follows: 


———E————— 


Species | _Value” 
* [US$/Metric Ton | 
Salmon, fresh ... 729 








aout, WOR 2 oo 603 27.3 
| =e 2 - 

alm salted .. | 754 | 34.2 

rout, salted 528 23.9 


SALMON MOTHERSHIP FLEETS 
IN NORTH PACIFIC REACH CATCH QUOTA: 
Japanese press reports indicate that the 

11 Japanese salmon mothership fleets in 
North Pacific had reached their catch tar- 
gets and were expected to return to Japan 

by August 2, 1962. Two of the first mother- 
ships to return to Japan were the Chiyo 
Maru (7,653 gross tons) and Miyajima Maru 
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(9,598 gross tons)--they arrived in Hakodate 
on July 25. 


According to press reports, red salmon 
was estimated to make up 60 percent of the 
total catch of the 11 fleets. This season's 
catch by species was estimated to be: red 
salmon 26,000 metric tons, chum 15,000 tons, 
| pink 2,000 metric tons, and silver 1,500 tons, 
| The catch quota for the salmon mothership 
| fleets this year was 44,665 metric tons, 





| Reportedly, several factors stood out in 


this year's operation: the abundance of red 
salmon of Asian origin; lack of red salmon 
of Bristol Bay origin; lack of pink salmon; 
and abundance of silver salmon towards the 
latter part of the fishing season. The 11 fleets 
were reported not to have operated in the 

| eastern area (towards the abstention line) but 
| concentrated their operations to the west this 
| year. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 20, Hokkai 


| Suisan, July,30, 1962, and other periodicals.) 














FROZEN HALIBUT EXPORT 
PRICES STEADY: GA) 5. 
- Japanese exports of frozen halibut to the 
United States were comparatively good in 
June, according to translations of articles 
from Japanese periodicals. Export prices 
during that month were officially quoted at 
45-47 U.S. cents a pound, c.i.f. the United 
States east coast. 





Ex-vessel halibut prices in Japan were 


reported to be 160-170 yen per kilogram (20,1- 


21.4 cents a pound). (Suisan Tsushin, July 21 


Shin Suisan Shimbun Sokuho, July 20, 1962.) 





BERING SEA HALIBUT LANDINGS: 

The Japanese bottom fishing fleets in the 
Bering Sea were reported to have already 
caught a total of 8,000 metric tons of halibut 
as of June this year, according to a transla- 
tion from the Japanese periodical Suisan 
Tsushin of July 21, 1962. It was reported 
that by the end of the 1962 fishing season, 
landings of 12,000 tons of halibut may be 
reached, 
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KING CRAB OPERATIONS IN 
BRISTOL BAY: 

The Tokei Maru crab fishing fleet, jointly 
operated by two Japanese fishing firms, was 
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Japan (Contd.): 


reported to have left its fishing ground in 

Bristol Bay early in July 1962. The fleet 

completed its production target of 60,000 

ases of canned crab meat and was returning 
Japan, 


The Dainichi Maru crab fishing fleet, un- 
ier the joint management of two other Japa- 
ese fishing firms was expected to attain its 

tion goal of 70,000 cases in the middle 





(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 3, 1962,) 





OVERNMENT ISSUES FALL 

KING CRAB FISHING LICENSES 

ND REGULATIONS: 

~ Bight J nese fishing firms planning to operate jointly 

two king crab mothership fleets in the eastern Bering Sea 
fall were issued licenses on July 30, 1962, by the Fish- 

Ager Four firms will operate jointly the mother- 
na Maru (5,630 gross tons) and the other four 








intly the mothership Shinyo Maru (5,632 gross 





u fleet, which consists of 8 catcher ves~- 
o depart Hakodate on August 5. The 
atch quota is 400 metric tons of king crab. The 

faru fl 


f 4 catcher vessels and 4 ‘‘Kawasaki’’ (portable 


-type) vessels, each of 20 tons gross. The Shinyo Maru 





quota is 350 metric tons of king crab, Both fleets 

to be planning on producing frozen ‘‘discs,’’ de~ 

rab meat which has been processed and prepared 
anning at shore installations. 


he Fisheries Agency has issued the following regula- 
ning the fall king crab operations: 


ing season will be from August 1 to November 30, 


llowing areas will be closed to fishing: Area 
line drawn from Unimak Island north along 
ngitude to the points 56° N.-164° W., 56°20’ N.- 
W., 57°10’ N.-163° W., and 58°10’ N.-160° W,, and 
along 160° W. longitude to the Alaska Peninsula, 





ession and/or use of gear other than crab tangle 
rohibited, 
4 apture of female crabs and of crabs measuring less 
an | entimeters (5.1 inches) in carapace width is pro- 
i, However, such crabs may be taken incidentally in 
atch if they do not average more than one crab per 
"* (shackle) of net set by a vessel. 


5. Fishing vessels must not refuse to allow foreign of- 

l have been properly authorized under internation- 
agreement, to inspect and search their vessels. 
at have been subjected to inspection and search 

ist promptly report to the Fisheries Agency. 





6. Operational instructions deemed necessary and, there- 
fore, issued by the Fisheries Agency inspector must be com- 
lied with, 


The outfitting of motherships and catcher vessels may 


be restricted, when necessary, to regulate fishing operations, 


8. Vessels engaged in the transportation of catches and 
processed products must be equipped with radio and direc- 
tion finders, 





leet, which was scheduled to depart on August 10, 


Ss 
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9. Products to be unloaded at port of landing will be count- 
ed by an inspector and a certificate showing quantity will be 
issued, which must be submitted to the Fisheries Agency. 
(Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 31; Suisan Tsushin, July 5, 1962, 
and other periodicals.) 
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LANDINGS OF FISHERY PRODUCTS IN 1961: 








According to a preliminary report, Japan's 
total landings (excluding whaling operations) 
in the 1961 calendar year amounted to 6,710,000 
metric tons--a new record and 8.4 percent 
more than the previous year's landings of 
6,190,000 metric tons. 


























Japan's Landings by Type of Fishery, 1960-6 11/ 

4 Type of Fishery 1961 | 1960 
| . « (1,000 Metric Tons). . 
Marine landings ....+e--. 6, 230 | 6, 280 
Shallow-water ..eccecece 320 | 280 
Fresh-water 2.20 ee eee ° 90 80 
\Other aquatic products _.... 20 20 

Total landings ......) 6,710 | 6, 190 
ir Does not include whaling. 








Marine landings accounted for 93.6 per- 
cent of the total catch in 1961. The flatfish 
catch by the mothership fleets in the North 
Pacific showed a substantial gain in 1961. 


Catches in 1961 by mothership-type trawl- 
ing, gill-netting, long-lining in "northern wa- 
ters'’ (North Pacific and Bering Sea) were up 
180,000 tons from 1960. A recovery in the 
mackerel pike dip-net fishery (landings up 
190,000 tons), and better catches in the skip- 
jack hook-and-line fishery (landings up 60,000 
tons) contributed to the gain in total landings. 


A number of vessels were added to the 
tuna fleet in 1961 and new tuna fishing grounds 
were also developed. In spite of the increase 
in fishing effort, the tuna long-line catch 
showed only a modest increase. Landings by 
tuna long-liners operating out of Japanese 
ports were up 30,000 tons and the catch of 
long-liners in the Atlantic was up 10,000tons. 


In 1961, some 20,000 large whales (an in- 
crease of some 1,000) and 950 small whales 
(an increase of some 160) were caught by Jap- 
anese whaling operations. (Japanese news- 
paper, June 20, 1962.) 
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SALMON INDUSTRY URGES END 
OF ABSTENTION PRINCIPLE: 
The Special Committee on Trifartite (Can- 
ada, Japan, United States) Fishe:‘ies Prob- 
lems, organized by the Japan Fisheries Soci- 
ety, held its first meeting on August 9, 1962, 
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Japan (Contd.): 


and formally decided to file a petition to the 
Japanese Government strongly urging that 
the abstention principle of the present Japan- 
Canada-United States North Pacific Fisheries 
Convention be abolished. In attendance at the 
meeting were leading members of the Japa- 
nese salmon industry, including fishermen's 
unions and associations. 


The Committee planned to adopt concrete 
policies after first determining the intentions 
of the United States and Canada at the interim 
meeting which convened in Hawaii on August 
13. At the meeting, the Committee Chairman 
announced that the present Treaty is unfair 
and it would be better to negotiate a new 
treaty. (As reported and translated from the 
Japanese periodical Suisan Keizai Shimbun, 
August 10, 1962.) Cl). Se ees 


SOCIALIST PARTY OPPOSES EXTENSION 
OF TRIPARTITE NORTH PACIFIC 
FISHERIES CONVENTION: 





Japan's Socialist Party has decided to op- 
pose the extension of the present Tripartite 
(Canada, Japan, United States) North Pacific 
Fisheries Convention, It plans to question 
the Government's policy on this issue at a 
special Diet session. The Socialist Party 
is also expected to urge the Japanese Gov- 
ernment to terminate its membership in the 


Tripartite Commission as soon as Japan ful-| 


fills her present Treaty obligations, and to 
ing activities on the high seas so that Japan 
can negotiate a reasonable fisheries treaty 
based not on the voluntary abstention princi- 
ple but onthe principle of equality reciprocity, 
resource conservation, and preventionof dis- 
putes. The Socialist Party claims thatthe ex- 
isting Fisheries Treatyis: (1) unequal; (2) not 
based on scientific findings; and (3) adversely 
affects the development of the Japanese fish- 
ery. (As reported and translated from the 
Japanese periodicals Suisan Keizai Shimbun 


and Minato Shimbun, August 11, 





1962.) 


FISHING FIRMS PLAN TRAWL 
FISHING IN NORTHWEST ATLANTIC: 
Three Japanese fishing firms are reported 
to be planning trawl fishing for cod in the 
northwest Atlantic Ocean off the southwest 
coast of Greenland. The three companies 
were expected to file applications with the 
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Fisheries Agency by early August this year to 
engage in that fishery, and the Agency is said 
to have unofficially approved one application, 


According to present plans, one firm plans 
to employ its freezership Tenyo Maru No, 3 
(3,500 gross tons) which it will convert into a 
stern trawler, and assign to it two portable 
catcher vessels, each of 20 gross tons. The 
second company plans to operate one vessel 
Aoi Maru No, 2 (1,100 gross tons). The third 
company will operate a 1,500-ton trawler. 
Upon approval by the Fisheries Agency, the 
three companies plan to make necessary 
preparations so that fishing operations can be 
launched in the spring of 1963. The company 
whose application reportedly has been unof- 
ficially approved hopes to start operations 
this year. The three firms hope to export 
their cod catches to the United States and to 
Europe. 





According to press reports, the Japanese 
Fisheries Agency is considering the possibili- 
ty of joining the International Northwest At- 
lantic Fisheries Commission. (Suisan Tsu- 
shin and Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 24; Nihon 


Suisan Shimbun, July 25, 1962.) 








FISHERIES AGENCY AUTHORIZES 
TRAWLING IN NORTHWEST 
ATLANTIC OCEAN: 

A Japanese press report of August 1, 1962 
states that the Fisheries Agency has oOfficial- 
ly authorized a Japanese fishing company to 
operate a trawler in the northwest Atlantic 
Ocean, The company was scheduled to dis- 
the Aoi Maru No. 2 to the waters off 
Greenland on August 2. The trawler was to 
depart from the Japanese port of Nagasaki 
in southern Japan and was expected toarrive 
off Greenland in early October. (Suisan 
Tsushin, August 1, 1962.) 





patch 


GUIDANCE AND CONCENTRATION 
OF FISH SCHOOLS TO BE STUDIED: 
The Japanese Fisheries Agency reportedly is planning on anew 
three-year fishery research program from FY 1963 (April 1963- 
March 1964) to conduct basic studies on methods of guiding and 
concentrating fish schools. The primary objective of this re- 
search program will be to develop an effective method of con- 
centrating fish schools of relatively low density, such as those 
fished by means of gill nets, as well as to develop suitable fish- 
ing methods and gear. As a means of attracting or guiding fish, 
lights, guiding nets, air curtains, and articles both attractive and 
repulsive to fish will be used in the study. This program will be 
supervised by the Tokai Regional Fisheries Research Laboratory 
at Tokyo and is scheduled to be conducted in three phases. 
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Japan (Contd.): 


FY 1963: Basic experiments with low-density fish schools will 
be conducted. Experiments will be conducted with fish held in 
tanks and in ponds and lakes. As means of concentrating fish, 
ights will be used to test the reaction of rainbow trout and ko- 
kanee (land-locked red salmon). Tests will be conducted to 
mide fish by such means as artificially-created air curtains and 
cold-water zones, in addition to nets, 


FY 1964 (April 1964-March 1965): Methods of concentrating 
sh developed in the preceding year will be put to practical tests 
es and in coastal waters to determine their feasibility. In 
sts, small set nets, surrounding nets, and midwater trawls 
Studies will also be made regarding possibilities 
parating catches. 



















used. 


1965 (April 1965-March 1966): Field tests in coastal wa- 








ts will be continued to determine the effectiveness of the meth- 
If results are satisfactory, the new methods will 
rodt i subsequently to commercial fishermen. 


dly, the above studies are being prompted by the prob- 
by the Japanese salmon fishery, where, despite im- 
1 fishing efficiency brought about through refine - 
fishing techniques and gear, the problem of gilled 
ng Off from the nets and of salmon being injured by 
not yet been solved. Gear-caused injury and 
ave been the subject of discussion at every annual 
theries negotiation held between Japan and the Soviet Union, 
Japan plans to conduct the above studies in an attempt to 
this problem. (Suisan Keizai Shimbun, July 11, 1962.) 


NEW MARINE RESEARCH 
ITUTE ESTABLISHED: 
{new Institute, called the Ocean Research 
stitute, University of Tokyo (ORITU), was 
stablished in Tokyo in April 1962. 


stitute is the first of its kind estab- 
Japanfor the scientific study of ba- | 
lems of the oceans, their resources, 
ries. Itis expected thatthe Institute 

ve 15 divisions, witha full staff of about 

400 professionally-trained persons withina 


LSIi€ 


ears, They willcover the fields of phys- 
nography, submarine geophysics, ma- 


meteorology, submarine geology, chem- 
1d biochemistry of the oceans, ma- 
jiology, and various phases of scien- 
The Institute plans to have 
research vessels, one of 250 tons and an- 
ther of 3,000 tons, to be used primarily for 
ploring the deep sea and ocean floor. 


fisheries. 


> Institute was established at the Uni- 
‘sity of Tokyo for two main reasons: 1. 
vas the general consensus of Japanese 
rine scientists that there should be a Jap- 
sse institution exclusively devoted to the 
study of basic marine prblems. 2, They be- 
leved it would be more appropriate if the 
Institute were set up as an adjunct of the 
University of Tokyo. The Institute will be 
ised not only by the scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, but also by those from other 
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universities and organizations of Japan. It is 

also expected that scientists from other coun- 
tries will be able to do research at the Insti- 

tute. 


The office of the new Institute was tempo- 
rarily located on the campus of the University 
of Tokyo. Plans are being made for a build- 
ing in a permanent location nct far from the 
main campus of the University. 


IAPANES COV raat ne 


Republic of Korea 


FIRM TO PURCHASE TUNA VESSELS: 

The U.S. Foreign Investment Promotion 
Committee, on June 28, 1962, approved an 
application for foreign investment by a South 
Korean firm for the procurement of six 135- 
ton tuna vessels. It was reported that an in- 
vestment of $720,000 is to be financed by a 
loan from the New York subsidiary of a Jap- 
anese firm. The six tuna vessels are to join 
the vessels being operated by the Korean 
firm in Samoan waters. 





Tuna caught by the Korean firm's fishing 
fleet is supplied, under contract, to a United 
States packer's canning plant in American 
Samoa. (United States Consulate, Seoul, July 
13, 1962.) 


SIX TUNA VESSELS TO BE 
BUILT IN JAPAN: 

~ A Korean firm, which presently operates 
a number of tuna vessels out of American 
Samoa, is reported to be planning on con- 
structing six tuna vessels in Japan with the 
aid of United States capital. Reportedly, the 
order for the vessels has already beenplaced 
with a Japanese shipbuilder. 





Exports of Japanese tuna vessels are pro- 
hibited by the Japanese Government, To cir- 
cumvent this restriction, the six vessels are 
to be constructed not as tuna fishing vessels 
but as carriers and, supposedly, are for ex- 
port to Switzerland, from which the Korean 
firm would purchase the vessels. 


Without a doubt, all the vessels will be 
based at American Samoa, This means that 
they will enter into direct competition with 
Japanese tuna vessels, but, despite this, the 
Japanese Government licensed the construc- 
tion of these vessels. Consequently, strong 
objections are being voiced within the Japa- 
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Republic of Korea (Contd.): 


nese tuna industry. (Suisan Tsushin, July 26, 
1962.) 


FISHERY COOPERATIVES LAW ENACTED: 
~ A new fisheries cooperative law was en- 
acted by South Korea early in 1962, to en- 
courage the economic development of the 
fishing industry. 








> 


32 percent of the marketi 
operatives had business volumes of $1 mil- 
About 13 percent of the farm 
supply cooperatives had business volumes of 


Almost 


no 
hiss 


te * he 
lion or more, 


$1 million or more, No cooperative whose 


business was primarily performing services 


related to marketing or farm supply purchas- | 


ing reported a business volume of $1 million 


or more, 


Almost 22 percent of these cooperatives 


did a business ranging between $1 and $10 


million in 1959-60 compared with about 17 
percent in this group in 1955-56. About 2.4 
percent reported a business volume upwards 


of 


percent 


i 


$10 million in 1959-60 compared with 1.7 


doing a comparable volume of busi- 


ness in 1955-56, Ona numerical basis, 2,242 
cooperatives had volumes of $1 million or 
better in 1959-60 compared with 1,863 co- 
operatives in 1955-56. The new law provides 


for the formation of fishing cooperatives, 


fishery manufacturers cooperatives, and a 


central association of fishery cooperatives. 
Membership in the cooperatives is on a vol- 
untary basis and no token stock investment 


selection of key officials 
: 


opera 
I 


+ 


is required, The 
‘ 1 5] 
ana al 


are to close Gov- 
of the financial 


Government. 


LOnsS subject 


ernment control. A majority 


support w ill come from the 


The Military Government of the South 
Korean Republic is committed to improving 
the welfare of the fisl 


operative action, 


1ermen through 
and is of the 
amount of educational work to be done 


co 
aware oreat 
in 
that area of cooperation among the Korean 
fishermen, 


Note: See 





Commercial Fisheries Review, May 1962 p. 64. 





Malagasy Republic 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE AID IN 
DEVELOPING TUNA FISHERY: 

A Japanese fishing company will train 
Malagasy fishermen in modern tuna fishing 
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techniques under the terms of a new cooper- 
ative agreement with the Government of the 
Malagasy Republic. The firm will also help 
set up tuna canning facilities at Majunga., 


Fig. 1 - Fishermen on the southwest coast of the island fish be- 
tween the coast and the large coral reef that runs parallel to it, 
Canoes in a semicircle chase fish towards nets off the beach, 
The fish hemmed in by the nets are speared. 


The Government has also undertaken an 


| experimental cooperative fishing venture with 


a Taiwan company. With the aid of the Chi- 
nese company, tuna canning has been started 


| at Diego-Suarez for domestic consumption, 








Fig. 2 - Mako shark (Isurus oxythynchus) caught by 
research vessel Maru Atha. 


Exploratory fishing has shown that the 
Mozambique Channel is suitable for Japanese 
and Chinese long-line tuna fishing techniques. 
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Malagasy Republic (Contd.): 


FISHERIES TRENDS: 

~ Despite over 3,000 miles of coastline, salt- 
water fishing inthe past has been limited to the 
efforts of a small group of tribesmen on the 
southwest coast. 
canoes equipped with sails, but usually hand- 





The tribesmen use small 








fig, 1 - Maran Atha, research vessel of Centre d' Oceanographie 








etdes Peches. This vessel has explored for tuna off the north- 
west coast of Malagasy using Japanese long-line gear. 


paddled, Fishing is done fairly close to 
shore. The catch is consumed in the fishing 
villages or sold to nearby villages. The 
tribesmen have no storage or transport fa- 
cilities and their catch does not appear in 
inland markets. 


Various shellfish are caught along the 
coast, They are mostly consumed locally, 
except for small amounts flown to Tanana- 
rive, Small canning and freezing operations 
planned or undertaken in the past have been 
unsuccessful, The Government has recently 
been engaged in exploratory shrimp trawling, 
lobster fishing, and tuna long-lining. 
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Fig. 2 - Workers at a Government pilot station on Lake Alaotra, 
The station was set up to smoke lake fish and produce fish meal, 
and fillet fish for smoking. 


In contrast to salt-water fishing, fresh- 
water subsistence fishing is widely practiced 
in Malagasy. Fish are increasingly being 


recognized as a means of reducing protein 
deficiencies in the Malagasy diet. 


The Gov- 





Fig. 3 - An entire family casts fishing lines into Lake Alaotra, 
Malagasy Republic. 

ment carries on a program of fish farming 
and stocks the rivers and ponds with carp, 
black bass, tilapia, and many other varieties. 
Fishing techniques are very simple and the 
fresh-water catch is estimated at 12,000tons 


annually. (United States Embassy, Tananarive, 


report of April 2, 1962.) 
Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, Feb. 1962 p. 85 and 
p. 93, Jan. 1962 p. 58. 
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Malaya 


JAPANESE-MALAYAN TUNA BASE 
CONCENTRATING ON 
FROZEN TUNA EXPORTS: 

The Japanese Overseas Fisheries Compa- 
ny (which manages the joint Japanese-Malay- 
an tuna base, including a cannery) at Penang, 
Malaya, was granted by the Japanese Fisher- 
ies Agency, in December 1961, a quota of 
36,000 cases of canned tuna in brine for ex- 
port to the United States. Subsequently, in 
April 1962, the Agency designated Penang 
and Singapore as transshipment ports and 
allotted a 4,000-ton frozen tuna export quota 
to those two ports. In addition, the Agency 
authorized the Company to land, at Penang, 
6,000 short tons of fresh tuna for freezing 
and transshipment to the United States. 
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Subsequent developments following the al- 
location of the above export quotas for can- 
ned tuna, frozen tuna, and fresh tuna to the 
Penang base indicate that the Penang base is 
now concentrating on transshipping clipper- 
caught Indian Ocean frozen tuna to the United 
States, suspending almost entirely the pro- 
duction of canned tuna in brine for export. 
Also, only small amounts of fresh tuna are 
being landed at Penang as a result of the 
Company's lack of success in attracting ice- 


carrying fishing vessels to fish out of Penang. 


Apparently, under present operating con- 
ditions, the cannery at Penang cannot be op- 
erated at a profit, and Japanese tuna indus- 
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try members believe that the Malayan tuna 
base may eventually turn to the production of 
tuna loins for export to the United States, 
(Suisan Tsushin, July 19, 1962, and other 
sources.) 





* KK K * 


FROZEN TUNA TRANSSHIPMENTS TO U,S, 
FROM PENANG AND SINGAPORE: 
Transshipments of Indian Ocean frozen 
tuna to the United States from Penang (Malaya 
and Singapore (the two ports which were des- 
ignated as transshipment bases in April of 
this year and granted a combined export quota 
of 4,000 short tons) were reported proceeding 
smoothly as of July 10; transshipments totaled 








aa NDS 





Japanese fishery research vessel Shoyo Maru visited Penang, Ma- 
laya, early this year before going on a search for tuna fishing 
areas in the vicinity of Mauritius. 





[Indian Ocean Frozen Tuna Transshipments, April-July 10, 1962 | 

















a Albacore Yellowfin Total 
= ’ 
Sie ees eyes (Short Tons)... ...+ 
ee 1/396.00 2/763.00 1, 159 | 
Singapore .....-. 114. 16 | 235.84 350 | 
Paar 510.16 | 998, 84 T, 509 | 








1/Includes 50 tons transferred from direct export (from Japan 
proper) quota, 

2/Includes 20 tons transferred from direct export (from Japan 
proper) quota. 
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1,509 short tons. On the other hand, the fresh 


tuna quota of 6,000 short tons authorized land- 


ed at Penang for freezing and transshipment 
to the United States is not expected to be met. 
Conjecture is that by the end of the fiscal 

year (March 1963), fresh tuna landings at the 
Penang base may only reach somewhere be- 


| tween 1,000-2,000 short tons. The poor land- 





ings of fresh tuna are attributed in part to the 
fact that the Japanese Overseas Fisheries 
Company, which operates the tuna base at 
Penang, so far has not been able to attract 
more ice-carrying tuna vessels to its over- 
seas base. However, by the end of September 
or by early October of this year, several ice- 
carrying fishing vessels are expected to un 
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Malaya (Contd.): 


joad their catches at Penang. (Suisan Tsu- 
shin, July 11, 1962.) 


* KK K OX 


TUNA FISHERMEN URGED TO 
BRING CATCHES TO PENANG: 








Ex-vessel tuna prices paid at Penang were 
increased 10 to 20 percent in May 1962 bythe 
Overseas Fisheries Company. The increase 
was announced by the Japanese firm which 
yperates the joint Japanese-Malayan tuna- 
packing plant at Penang. Japanese tuna fish- 
ermen were later brought together by the 
Japanese firm, which explained its recon- 
struction plans for the Penang Base and 

asked for the fishermen's cooperation. 


The firm requested that iced fish vessels 
bring their catch to Penang, and emphasized 
that the new prices were more than 20 per- 
cent higher than those at bases on the South 
Pacific islands. It was pointed out that 
those vessels could make the trip to the Pe- 
nang base in about 25 days on the average, 
including the time required to unload the fish. 
(Suisan Tsushin, July 2, 1962. 





Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, July 1962 p. 86. 











New Caledonia 


TUNA CATCH QUOTA FOR 
JAPANESE-FRENCH FISHING BASE; 

A Japanese fishing firm, who earlier this 
year filed an application with the Fisheries 
Agency to establish a joint Japanese-French 
tuna fishing base in New Caledonia, plans a 
catch quota of 10,000 tons. The firm plans 
to use some 30 tuna vessels. As soon as 
permission is received from the Fisheries 
Agency, the firm intends to begin fishing. 
The freezing of tuna at the base is to be a 
Oint operation with the New Caledonia De- 
velopment Public Corporation. (SuisanKei- 
zai Shimbun, June 29, 1962.) 
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Norway 


MACKEREL SHARK FISHERY 
OFF UNITED STATES WATERS: 


The Norwegian mackerel shark fishery in waters near the 
coast of America now appears to be entering a new phase, 
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Among the vessels now fishing, several are chartered by a 
Danish company and will land part of their catches in St, 
Pierre, near Newfoundland, and part in a Danish port, The 
plan includes Norwegian boats as well as two Faroese fish- 
ing boats, Bakur and Hoivikingur. The Danish firm has a- 
greed to export to Italian buyers 1,000 metric tons of frozen 
mackerel sharks from the Newfoundland fishing grounds. It 
is believed that the vessels which have contracted with the 
Danish firm will receive a price of 2-1/2 kroner a kilogram 
(16 U.S, cents a pound) for mackerel sharks landed in St. 
Pierre, and 3 kroner a kg, (19 cents a pound) for fish landed 
in Denmark, 





Norway’s Mackerel Shark Fishermen's Sales Association 
(Habrandfiskernes Salslag) is familiar with this situation and 
has brought the matter to the attention of the Norwegian Fish- 
eries Department. 


The cause for this concern may stem from the course that 
the market for mackerel sharks from Norway took in 1961, 
after the large landings of frozen mackerel shark from the 
waters off America, This concern developed after a Danish 
vessel last winter began mackerel shark fishing in the ‘‘North 
Atlantic Ocean,’’ The fishing grounds were described that way 
in the newspapers in an attempt to camouflage the information 
concerning the fishing area. Actually, fishing extended to the 
waters east of New York, 


According to some reports, there is exceptionally good 
mackerel shark fishing off the American Coast. When the 
Norwegian mackerel shark vessels had fished for 14 days, 
they had obtained full loads. 


There has been apprehension that the supplies of mack- 
erel shark in Norway might depress the market and lead to 
a collapse. It now seems that by contracting their boats to 
the Danish firm, the Norwegian vessels have avoided the 
problem of landing in Norway; consequently, the matter is put 
in an entirely different light. Norway exported about 1,200 
tons of mackerel shark each year in 1959-60 with Italy the 
principal buyer, Exports were far less than that in the years 
previous to 1959, but averaged about 2,000 tons shortly before 
and immediately after World War I, The Italian market is 
sharply limited, and Norway has competition from Japan and 
France, It is assumed that a quantity of 1,000 tons of frozen 
mackerel shark from Denmark will also influence the selling 
conditions for fresh mackerel shark from Norway and the 
price for Norwegian mackerel shark in general, 


The Danish firm has apparently contracted for the landing 
of a quantity of mackerel shark that exceeds slightly the Nor- 
wegian export quantity, except for 1959-60. If the Italian mar- 
ket is provided with such a quantity, it will not need imports 
from Norway. The Mackerel Shark Fishermen's Sales Asso- 
ciation will then become only an historical group. 


There is a good possibility that the demand for mackerel 
shark in the Italian market may be somewhat more than is 
now believed, The supplies in the years before World War 0 
suggest it. But it is likely that this additional demand in lat- 
er years was met by Japanese suppliers, (Fiskaren, 39 arg., 
no, 21, p. 5.) 


* KK KK 


FOREIGN MINISTER PRESENTS 
DECLARATION ON MEMBERSHIP IN EEC: 

Norway's declaration in connection with 
its application for negotiations on full mem- 
bership in the European Economic Commun- 
ity (EEC) was presented before the EEC 
Council of Ministers at Brussels on July 3, 
1962. It was agreed at the meeting that ac- 
tual negotiations would start this fall. 





"The Norwegian Government," the Foreign 
Minister stated, "desires to contribute to the 
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Norway (Contd.): 


development of a closer economic and politi - 
cal cooperation in Europe. Such a coopera- 
tion could strengthen Western unity and act 
as a stimultant for world trade, not least in 
relation to the developing countries. He add- 
ed that ''The Norwegian Government agrees 
with the objectives and the measures out- 
lined in the Treaty of Rome. It believes that 
an expanded EEC can create new prerequi- 
sites for solving the special problems in 
each member country." 


A major part of the declaration described 
the peculiar problems that EEC membership 
would entail for Norwegian farming and fish- 
ing, The cost of many agricultural products 
in Norway is relatively high and the trend is 
toward the creation of larger and more eco- 
nomic operating units. It was stressed that 
rationalizationof Norwegianagriculture must 
be carried out over a long period lest it in- 
flict permanent damage to the social struc- 
ture in rural The Foreign 
Minister "The special conditions of 
Norwegian agriculture, together with the so- 
cial interest of maintaining essential farm 
settlements and farm production, 
special solutions 
measures. The 
lieves it is feasible to 


communities. 


said, 


require 
that necessitate special 

Norwegian Government be- 
find these solutions 
within the framework of the Treaty of Rome." 


The Norwegian Foreign Minister said his 
Government also assumed that Norway, as 
the largest European exporter of fishery 
products, would have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in discussions on formulation of a 
common fisheries policy for EEC, More- 
over, in light of the special conditions that 
prevail along the Norwegian coast, Norway 
would request discussions of the Rome Treaty 
provisions on the rights of establishment and 


the problems that these might create for Nor-| 


way's fishing industry. 


As Norway sees it, a common fisheries 
policy should recognize the necessity of 
regulations to protect fish stocks against 
overexploitation, facilitate the development 
of stable markets for high-quality fish at 
reasonable prices, and assure adequate liv- 
ing conditions for fishermen. (News of Nor- 
way, August 16, 1962.) aoe oe 
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ONLY FOUR FLEETS TO PARTICIPATE IN 
1962/63 ANTARCTIC WHALING: 

Norwegian whaling companies, after an ex- 
tended period of indecision, announced that 
they would participate in the 1962/63 Antarec- 
tic whaling season. 





Four Norwegian expeditions are to take 
part in the 1962/63 whaling season as against 
seven expeditions using 71 catcher boats the 
previous season. Two whaling factory ships 
have been withdrawn permanently, in accord- 
ance with an agreement between the Norweg- 





ian whaling companies. The four factory ves- 
|sels (Thorshavet, Thorshovdi, Kosmos IV, 
|and the Sir James Clark Ross) are all regis- 
tered at Sandefjord, the main port in the Proy- 
ince of Vestfold. 











The lower number of whaling expeditions 
for 1962/63, together with an even bigger re- 
duction in the number of catcher boats, will 
probably mean that the Norwegian quota of 
4,200 blue-whale units cannot be fulfilled. 
The total catch by seven expeditions during 
the 1961/62 season amounted to less than 
3,700 blue-whale units, as against the original 
quota of 5,100 units. 


Of the 4,557 Norwegian crew members who 
took part in the 1961/62 Antarctic whaling, 
2,850 came from Vestfold. 
son, the number from Vestfold will be cut 
down to about 2,200. The cutback, it was be- 
lieved, would be felt in the traditional whaling 
districts which have derived a considerable 
part of their income from the Antarctic whal- 
ing operations. This is true in spite of the 
trend in recent years that nearly half of the 
| whaling crews give up sailing at the end of 
the season and take jobs in the Norwegian 
merchant fleet, or in factories. 





During the 1961/62 season, the seven ex- 
peditions paid nearly 50 million kroner (US$7 
million) for wages, about 21 million kroner 

| ($2.9 million) for repairs, and some 30 mil- 
lion kroner ($4.2 million) for outfitting. 


The decision to take part in Antarctic 
whaling next season was reached despite the 
large quantity of unsold whale oil (estimated 
to be about 29,000 tons) and the poor pros- 
pects for future profitable operations. Nor- 
way's whaling companies have operated with 
little or no profit during the past few years 
because of the weak market for whale oil. 
The market price for whale oil during the 
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Norway (Contd.): 


summer of 1962 was £40 (about US$112) a 
long ton (about 5.0 U. S. cents a pound), with 
insold stocks in Norway then at about 30,000 
tons. The only encouraging sign in the whal- 
ng picture for Norway was reported to be 
nthe newly-developed market for frozen 

le meat in Japan. In the 1961/62 Antarc- 
tic season, the whale meat production of one 
f the Norwegian expeditions surpassed the 

| production in value. 


The Norwegian Government served notice 
1 December 29, 1961, of its conditional with- 
rawal from the International Whaling Con- 
ention, because it was not certain whether 


conditions for Norway's continued adher- 
e to the Convention could be fulfilled. The 
‘awal was to be cancelled as soon as an 
on distribution of the international 
quota was signed by the five whaling 


a 


s prior to July 1, 1962. (United States 
, Oslo, August 6, 1962, and News of 
ay, August 16, 1962.) 
Sar Soo Gamma Sekai incon, Avg. Wty. 
Pakistan 


NITED STATES FIRMS INVITED TO 
\ID GOVERNMENT IN 
DEVELOPING FISHERIES: 





Pakistan's Ministry of Food and Ag- 
lture (Agriculture Division) invites 
erested firms in the United States 

submit proposals for joint United States- 





Baskets of small fish ("kaokra") brought ashore at Ibrahim Hydari, 
small fishing village 11 miles from Karachi. 





Pakistani commercial fishing ventures. It is 
believed that waters off the coast of Pakistan 
are rich in fish and shellfish. The fishing in- 
dustry along the coast of Pakistan is not well 
developed, although modern facilities for 
handling fish have been established at Karachi 
harbor. 
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It is understood that Pakistan needs the 
services of technicians who can offer the Gov- 
ernment a detailed plan for the exploration of 
their fish wealth. Technicians are also needed 
who can show them how to operate an explora- 
tory fishing vessel and its gear. 


Pakistan wants to obtain an exploratory 
fishing vessel of about 70 gross tons or more. 
The vessel should be equipped for shrimp 
trawling and should also be equipped to purse 
seine for sardines, mackerel, and threadfin. 
Pakistan may want to purchase additional fish- 
ing vessels and gear. 


Initially fishing would be confined to waters 
off West Pakistan and would be aimed at locat- 
ing shrimp breeding areas. But the Govern- 
ment is also interested in exploratory fishing 
in the Arabian Sea and in the Bay of Bengal 
adjoining East Pakistan, (United States Em- 
bassy, Karachi, June 28, 1962.) 
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Panama 


VESSEL CHARTERED FOR 
SPINY LOBSTER EXPLORATIONS: 

The U. 5, Bureau of Commercial Fisher- 
ies contracted with the U. S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development (AID) on June 20, 
1962, to conduct a spiny lobster survey in 
the waters along the east and west coasts of 
Panama, The purpose of the survey is to 
determine the potential of the spiny lobster 
fishery, and to assist the Panamanians in the 
development of the resource if the potential 
shows promise. 











| 
| 
} 
| 
Fig. 1 - Full starboard view of the M/V Pelican at 
the dock in Jacksonville prior to the vessel's de- | 
parture for Panama. | 

| 

| 

| 

] 

| 

| 


The vessel Pelican was chartered froma 
private firm for that purpose. The Bureau 
is to provide the Master for the vessel and 
some of the equipment. All other personnel, 
material, supplies, and other equipment is 
to be furnished by AID. 





Fig. 2 - Partial view of the wheelhouse showing in- 
strumentation, including radar. 


The survey will take 14 months to com- 
plete, and the responsibility for perform- 
ance under the contract was assigned to the 
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Fig. 3 - Hydraulic lobster pot hauling block. 


Bureau of Commercial Fisheries Region 2, 
St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. The Bureau's 
Exploratory Fishing and Gear Researchbase 
at Pascagoula will exercise general super- 
visory authority over the survey work. 





Peru 


FISHERIES TRENDS, 
SECOND QUARTER 1962: 

The Peruvian fishing industry continued to expand during 
the second quarter of 1962, According to industry data to- 
tal exports of all fishery products amounted to 559,771 met- 
ric tons during the first half of 1962, up 27.7 percent from 
fishery products exports of 436,790 tons during the same 
period of 1961. Data are not available on the quantity of fish 
meal produced and exported during January-June 1962, But 
fish meal exports on the average account for about 85 per~ 
cent of Peru’s total exports of fishery products, (Editor's 
note: According to reports submitted to the International 
Association of Fish Meal Manufacturers, Peruvian fish 
meal production January~ May 1962 amounted to 460,623 
metric tons.) 





The value of fish meal exports during the first quarter 
of 1962 was 845 million soles (US$31.5 million), over three 
times greater than the value of fish meal exports during 
the same period of 1961. 










































Value (f.0,b,) of Peru’s Exports of Fish Meal, First Quarter 
1960-62 
January~ March 
1962 1961 1960 

Million US$ Million US$ Million US$ | 

Soles 1,000 Soles 1,000 Soles 1,000 

845.0 31,506 260.1 9,705 360.2 13,004 
Note: Values converted at rate of US$1 equal 26.82 soles in the first quarter of 1962; 

26.80 soles in the same period of 1961; and 27.70 soles in the first quarter of 1960. 





During the first quarter of 1962 exports of fish meal led 
all other Peruvian commodity exports in value, and fish oil 
exports ranked ninth, Heavy stocks of fish meal carried 
over from 1961 partly accounted for the unusually large 
shipments in the first quarter of 1962. Fish meal exports 
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Peru (Contd.): 


during the second quarter were not as large as in the first 
quarter. But industry representatives estimate that fish 
meal exports for the full year 1962 will be over a million 
tons, possibly 1.2 million tons, In 1961, fish meal exports 
amounted to 760,619 tons according to industry data (Gov- 
ernment statistics show 1961 fish meal exports as 708,366 
tons). 


Peruvian fish meal producers enjoyed a strong world 
market demand for their products in the first half of 1962. 
During the first quarter of 1962, fish meal export prices 
averaged about US$92 per metric ton, 31.4 percent above 
the average export price of $70 per ton in 1961, European 
demand increased due to poor crops of animal feedstuffs 
in many continental areas. Reduced competition from other 
fish meal producing countries which continue to experience 
low production also helped create a favorable market for 
Peruvian fish meal, The present good returns to Peruvian 
fish meal producers have spurred substantial additional in- 
terest in investment in fish meal plants. It is understood 
that 72 applications for licenses to establish new fish meal 
plants along the Peruvian coast were submitted during the 
first half of 1962 and 38 have been granted, But construc- 
tion of new plants in the Lima~Callao area has been pro- 
hibited, 


A constantly increasing number of fishing vessels of 
larger size and capacity, permitting access to fishing 
grounds farther from the coast, is expected to supply 
enough anchoveta for the potential increase in production, 
There seems to be no concern that there will be overfish- 
ing of anchoveta in Peruvian waters, Also, there appears 
to be little concern that there will continue to be a prof- 
itable market for the increased production of fish meal 
expected in the future. 


The Consorcio Pesquera del Peru, S. A, (Fisheries 
‘onsortium of Peru) is the marketing agency for a large 
percentage of Peru’s fish meal production, It has been 
reported that the Consortium is working to expand its 
membership through broadening the advantages its mar- 
keting organization can offer, The Government may even 
require producers, especially those entering the industry, 
tobecome members, In the second quarter of 1962, pro- 
ducers in the Consortium accounted for 82 percent of to- 
tal fish meal production, (United States Embassy, Lima, 
July 26, 1962.) 





South Africa Republic 


TUNA FISHING DEVELOPMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES: 

There is a constantly growing interest within and without 
the South African fishing industry in the possibilities of de~ 
veloping an important tuna fishing industry in South Africa, 
This industry is thought of as an export industry; emphasis 
is almost entirely on catching and freezing tuna for export 
to Italy, Yugoslavia, and the United States. The market po- 
tentialities must, therefore, be measured in terms of the 
world market for tuna. 





In South Africa there are groups interested in exploiting 

the tuna possibilities. Aside from rod-and-line fishing 

from pleasure boats, tuna fishing to date has been done in 
the pilchard off-season with wooden pilchard boats and Jap- 
anese long-line gear. The Fisheries Development Corpo- 
ration, a Government=sponsored body, has equipped one pil- 
chard boat with a tuna purse seine and power block, but tests 
have only just started and cannot be evaluated yet. 


According to investigations of the South Africa Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and the findings of two other firms or 
groups of companies, tuna is abundant in South African wa- 
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ters, There were about 400 metric tons of tuna caught in 
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1961, The estimate for 1962, based on present catches, is 
3,000 tons, Catch of one boat in early August was 4 tons 
per day. Catch of another boat in one morning’s set was 
3.5 tons. The boats are 50 to 60 feet, and fishing is with 
Japanese~type long lines. 


The tuna presently caught by long lines brings the follow- 
ing prices at the dock: Price to boat owners who borrow 
equipment from factory and receive ice and bait is $57.14 a 
ton, Price to boat owners who have their own equipment, 
ice, and bait is $85.50 a ton, The boat owner pays crew 
$25.71 aton. The fish is weighed after head, fins, and en- 
trails are removed. In 1961 about 400 tons of tuna were 
caught. 


A South African canning and fishing company is interest- 
ed in obtaining financial and technical assistance from United 
States tuna industry interests for establishing a tuna fishing 
enterprise in South Africa. Registered in 1953 as a propri- 
etary company with an authorized capital of R200,000 
($280,000) of which R129,100 ($180,740) have been paid in, 
the firm operates a fish canning factory at St, Helena Bay, 
about 80 miles north of Cape Town. The cannery employs 
100 workers during the season, November~July. The firm 
owns two fishing vessels (67-foot wood pilchard boats); is en- 
gaged in the catching and canning of pilchards, jack macker- 
el and true mackerel; production of fish meal and oil; pro- 
duces a certain amount of dried shark and shark fins; and 
handles spiny lobster for the local market. Since there is 
very little room for expansion in the present fishing activi- 
ties of the firm because they are pegged at their present 
limits, the firm seeks to enter other types of fishing, such 
as tuna, 


The firm’s Managing Director points out that since the 
long~line method is not the most economical one for tuna, it 
would be desirable to use purse seines, But since that meth- 
od needs bigger boats, expensive nets, and a good bit of know- 
how, the firm envisages to form a subsidiary company for tu- 
na fishing with participation of a United States firm who could 
bring in some, perhaps 50 percent, of the capital, as well as 
the necessary experience in purse seining. The type of re- 
turn envisaged is a share in the equity of the subsidiary com- 
pany to be formed, up to 50 percent. Investor would be at lib- 
erty to share in the management in accordance with his finan- 
cial interest, 


The type of purse seiner used in the United States west 
coast tuna fishery could be built cheaply in South Africa, but 
power blocks and nets would have to be imported, There is 
no import restriction on necessary equipment for the fishing 
industry and so there is no reason to think that there would 
be any obstacles in the way of equipping such a vessel, Har- 
bor facilities, including drydocking and marine railways, are 
adequate and there are plenty of highly-skilled fishermen 
who would be available to man the vessel. 


sh oe ok ke 


PILCHARD-MAASBANKER FISHERY, 
JANUARY-MARCH 1962; 

The Republic of South Africa cape west 
coast pelagic shoal fishery for the first three 
months of 1962 totaled: pilchards 283,613 
short tons, maasbanker 4,451 tons, and mack- 
erel 9,207 tons. The total catch was 297,271 
tons, 





The catch in March 1962 was: pilchards 
94,775 tons, maasbanker 3,175 tons, and 
mackerel 3,020 tons. The total March catch 
was 100,970 tons. In March 1961 the catch 
was: pilchards 64,698, maasbanker 4,145 
tons, and mackerel 3,663 tons; a grand total 
of 72,506 tons. In 1960 the total catch in 
March was 84,327 tons. 






——— 
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South Africa Republic (Contd.): 


The March catch this year yielded: fish 
meal 24,001 short tons, fish body oil 
1,793,903 Imperial gallons, canned pilchards 
2,244,576 pounds, canned maasbanker 
1,681,152 pounds, and canned mackerel 
1,333,776 pounds. (The South African Ship- 
ping News and Fishing Industry Review, May 
1962.) 

















South-West Africa 


FISHERY TRENDS FOR 1961: 





Although landings increased, the value of fishery 
ucts manufactured in South-West Africa declined in 1961, 
The record catch of 378,032 short tons of pilchard and 
maasbanker was 21,9 percent above the amount landed in 
1960, Spiny lobster landings in 1961 of 6,361 short tons 
increased 48.7 percent over 1960, But the total value of 
manufactured fishery products, estimated at 22,753,000 
S.A. rands (US$31,854,000), was down 9,0 percent from 
1960. The value declined because the pack of canned pil- 
chards in 1961 was much smaller than the pack in 1960, 
The decline in value was partly offset by an increase in 
the value of the production of frozen spiny lobster tails 
and fish meal, 


prod- 




















In addition to pilchards and spiny lobsters, a total of 
1,912 short tons of whitefish, snoek, and other finfish 
were landed in 1961. 

A ETE 2 IE sak SE 1 FRE Ss eS 
South-West Africa’s Pr oduction of Sardine (Pilchard) and| 
Spiny Lobster Pr ducts, 1960-1961 
fp - ——— 

| | Production 
Item f——-—-- E> eel 
| | 961 1960 
hes 8 . (Short Tons).... 
Pilchard: l 
OT” ee ee an ee | 76,975 114,034 
MNS. a3) © 4:00 eto oir 6 owes ea | 77,735 55,122 
eS eee 19,710 16,694 
1, 000 ‘Lbs.). + be 
spiny Lobster: | | 
Ae rere: | 306.4 399.4 | 
io. Pree reeee eee re |i'330.4 |} 1,060.0 | 
a¢ 5° oC 
Meal........----- ye veers 1,330.4 | 2,029.4 | 
In 1961, production was higher for fish meal (up 41.0 per- 


cent) and fish oil (up 18,1 percent), But the pack of « 
pilchards was 32.5 percent below the pack in 1960. Heavy 
stocks of canned pilchards were on hand at the beginning of 
1962 even though Walvis Bay canners severely restricted 
the pack in 1961. Only part of the canned pilchard pack had 
been sold by July 1962. During 1961 fish meal prices im- 
proved, but fish oil prices declined 


-anned 


The pack of frozen spiny lobster tails in 1961 was almost 
Higher prices were 


three times as large as the pack in 1960, 





received for the larger pack in 1961 because the demand con- 


tinued to exceed the supply. 


The amount of pilchards that may be landed in South-West 
Africa during 1962 has been raised to 435,000 short tons. an 


increase of 16 percent over the 1961 quota. 
Embassy, Capetown, report of June 25, 


One South African rand equals about US$1.40. 
Also see Commercia! Fisheries Review, May 1962 pp. 68-70; July 1961 p. 87. 


(United States 
1962.) 





Notes: 
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Spain 


VIGO FISHERIES TRENDS, 
SECOND QUARTER 1962: 








| million pesetas ($0.9 million) in April 1961. 
| tons were unloaded valued at 54.9 million pesetas ($0.9 mil- 





Landings: Fish unloaded at the port of Vigo, Spain, dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1962 was 65.6 percent more in 
weight and 30.3 percent higher in value than during the first 
quarter of the year, and 4.9 percent more in quantity and 
20.6 percent higher in value when compared with the second 
quarter of 1961. The average price per kilo for the second 
quarter of 1962 was 10,38 pesetas (7.8 U.S, cents a pound) 
compared with 13.24 pesetas (10 cents a pound) for the first 
quarter of 1962, and 9.04 pesetas (6.8 cents a pound) for the 
second quarter of 1961 


The much higher landings of octopus and horse mackerel, 
and the fairly good start of the albacore fishing season were 
mainly responsible for the increased landings in the second 
quarter of 1962, The price of albacore started to increase 
as the season advanced because of the heavy demand from 
fish canners who were anxious to make up for the poor sar- 
dine season, Albacore and sardines are the basic species 
for the export market of canned fish, 
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Vigo’s landings during April 1962 amounted to 5,804 
metric tons with an ex-vessel value of 64.7 million pesetas 
(US$1.1 million) as compared with 5,831 tons valued at 52.0 
In May, 5,938 


lion) as against 6,410 tons and 56.6 million pesetas ($0.9 
million) in May 1961, 


The lower landings for May 1962 were caused by a de~ 
crease in catches of the following species: small hake 1,028 
tons in May 1961 as against 549 tons in May 1962; pomfret 
200 tons in May 1961 and 6 tons this May; sardines 378 tons 
in May 1961 and 207 tons in May this year; and horse mack- 
erel 886 tons in May 1961 and 793 tons this May. Increases 
in other species, such as octopus, sea bream and cuttlefish, 
were not large enough to offset decreases in catches of ma” 
jor species, 


The lifting on April 15 of the conservation fishing ban on 
sardines did not help as catches of that species continued 
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Spain (Contd.): 
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Canning: The fish canning industry was fairly active during 
the second quarter of 1962, in spite of lack of commercial spe- 
cies and high costs. Sardine catches were not as abundant as ex- 
pected, and the prices were high, The albacore fishing season, 
which started about the middle of June accounted for limited 
catches only, and the prices also were high. Octopus and shell- 
fish (mainly mussels) made up the bulk of the packing at fish can- 
ning plants during the period, 


A collective agreement was being discussed for the fish can- 
ning industry. Unconfirmed reports indicated that minimum 
wage increases of about 30 percent will be granted by the agree- 
ment, Since this industry is dependent upon labor to a very 
large extent, it is easy to foresee a substantial increase in pro- 
duction costs, which will inevitably be reflected in the price of 
the finished product. Prices of Spanish canned fish in the inter- 
national market are already higher than those for similar prod- 
ucts from other countries-~Portugal, Morocco, and Japan, in par- 
ticular--and exporters are apprehensive for their foreign trade 
prospects, 


Also contributing to high production costs is the price of tin- 

plate (which is estimated as a 30-60 percent factor of the total 

»sts). Spanish tinplate costs about 1,720 pesetas (US$29.00) per 
190-pound case, Imported tinplate is obtained at around 1,150 
pesetas (US$19.00) f.0,b.; transportation costs and entrance du-~ 
ties (30-percent customs duties plus 12-percent fiscal tax) bring 
the price of imported tinplate to the level of domestic tinplate. 
A reduction of 15 percent in customs duties has been requested 
by the canning industry, About 60,000 metric tons of tinplate are 
imported each ar. The prospects are for an increase in Span- 
ish tinplate pr ction to about 100,000 tons by 1963, when the 
needs of the canning industry will be around 140,000 tons, The 
problem of tinplate prices seems to be a long-term one, 












































Vessel Prices of Principal Species at Vigo Fish Exchange 
—_—- ; ae — | — res AROS a rs ae = r — : , 
il-June 19€ January-March 1962 April-June 1961 
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Alba I The alba 1a fishing season At least one local fish canner is experimenting with alu- 
f June, e catches were re- ; minum as a substitute for tinplate with some success, es 
h ig the first days of the 1961 sea- | pecially for the more delicate products such as shellfish, and 
the fish exchange averaged 25-30 pesetas a } other fish in which olive oil is not used. It will, however, be 
-22, ents a pound) as mpared with an average of some time before aluminum replaces tinplate in the local can- 
ind) in 1961. In the opin- neries as the price is still higher than tinplate, and new ma- 
the season started too hinery will have to be installed. Some Portuguese fish can- 
3 » Vigo Bay and they will neries are already using aluminum, 
v n beyond the range of 
yuld be taken of the Canned Fish Exports: Exports of canned fish from Vigo 
dropped considerably during the second quarter of 1962, Al- 
| though complete figures are not available, it is estimated that 
a Cor ng Port: Improvements are being planned | exports during the period April 21-May 20, 1962, were about 
e La ¢ 1a fishing port, second in importance in Galicia. | 30 percent of the amount exported during the same period of 
ew facilities will include a 3,100-foot pier, fish exchange, | 1961, 
st office, telephone and telegraph, banking and other services. Se 


is designed to attract fishing vessels from 
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‘sh were landed at several ports in Galicia, 


ther ports 


na, and to take full advantage of the increased capac- 
ishing fleet under the new ‘‘Law for the Renovation of 


+ 0d yme of the fishing vessels that sailed to Newfoundland 
r the cod fishing season in January had returned. Cod catches 
re less than satisfactory, but data are not available as the 












Table 4 - Canned Fish Exported from Vigo, January-May 1962 
- — 
Quantity Value 
Mo aa ees Metric 
Tons US$ 
pril 21 - May 20 .wcscerecce 319 194,652 
February 21 - March 20 ....... 586 396,261 
January 21 - February 20 ...... 915 607,156 
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Spain (Contd.): 


Lack of commercial species and high prices were given 
as the main reason for the continued drop in exports, follow- 
ing the high level maintained through the second half of 1961 
and early 1962, (United States Consulate, Vigo, report of Ju- 
ly 6 and 16, 1962, 

Note: Values converted at rate of 60.00 pesetas equal US$1.00. 








Sweden 


FISHING GEAR ATTACHMENT FOR 
SIMULTANEOUS TROLLING 
AT DIFFERENT DEPTHS: 

A recent development in trolling or line 
fishing is the Swedish surfing’ paravane 
manufactured in Goteborg, Sweden. It is 
claimed that by using 3 or 4 paravanes, fish 
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can be taken at the same time at different 
depths. 


An illustration of the ''surfing'' paravane 
shows a device with two fins sticking out of 
one side of a round ball. The vertical fin is 
set on the plane of the horizontal fin. (Edi- 
tor's note: The paravane appears to have 
some relation to the familiar trolling " dodger 
widely used in salmon trolling. It looks like 
a ''dodger" might look if one end of the ''dodg- 
er'' were inserted in a ball and a vertical 
fin was then attached to the top side of the 
'dodger.'') Both the vertical and the horizon- 
tal finhave sets of holes. Trolling depth can 
be varied by fastening the line in different 
holes of the vertical fin of the paravane, by 
the speed of the boat, by the length of line, 
and by the size and weight of the bait. Later- 
al control is provided by the horizontal fin. 
The surfing paravane signals a bite by sur- 
facing, unless a heavy bait is used. 


There are 3 models of the paravane, 
Model No. 43 is for small fish such as mack- 
erel and trout. Model Nos. 50 and 60 are for 
large fish such as salmon, kingfish, barra- 
cuda, dolphin, and tuna. Using model No. 60, 
a fisherman can troll to a depth of 90 feet. 

A greater depth can be reached by using 2 
model No. 60's. (World Fisheries Abstracts, 
April-June 1962; Australia's Fisheries News- 
letter, November 1961.) 
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Taiwan 


FISHERY LANDINGS UP IN 1962: 

Taiwan's fishery landings in the first 6 
months of 1962 were estimated at 166,400 
metric tons, a 10.5-percent increase from 
the first half of 1961. The growth of Taiwan's 
fishing fleet is largely responsible for the in- 
creased landings during the past few years, 
as well as the Government's efforts to mod- 
ernize and expand the fishing industry. Two 
550-ton tuna vessels constructed in Japan 
were delivered to a Taiwan fishery firm ear- 
ly in 1962, and 12 additional tuna vessels of 
145-ton capacity, which were being construct- 
ed locally with United States aid funds, were 
due for delivery in September. 





The Tawain Governmeat's success in ex- 
panding its fishing industry apparently has 
exceeded the consumption capacity of the lo- 
cal fishery marketing and processing indus- 
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Taiwan (Contd.): 


tries. During June 1962, a total of 17 private 
fishing companies petitioned the Taiwan Fish- 
eries Bureau to take action to relieve the off- 
shore fishing industry from overexpansion 
id overproduction, both of which had con- 
tributed to a drop in the market price of fish. 
During the second quarter of 1962, the aver- 
se wholesale price of fish dropped by about 
percent as compared with the correspond- 
g period in 1961. The Taiwan Fisheries 
1reau was then somewhat inclined to dis- 
int the complaint of the fishing industry 
un industry-wide conference was planned 
r July to review the industry's problems. 
The possibility of placing a limitation on the 
mmber of operating trawlers, finding new 
ishing grounds, improving the method of 
ish handling and marketing, reducing oper- 
ting costs of the fishing industry, and ex- 
ng the fish processing industry were 
ip for discussion at the meeting. The 
ms were considered domestic primar- 


Sb UD 


were not believed to affect Taiwan's 
-sea fishing industry 


iwan Government also held a fish 
cts processing seminar to discuss pro- 
tion of export sales of frozen fish. In 
ie, the Kaohsiung Fisheries Association 
r 1 contracted to supply 30 tons of 
lolphin and 80 tons of frozen tuna 
in at about US$300 a ton f.o.b. Taiwan. 
lieved that this fish would be re- 
rted to the United States. There were 
me reports that Japanese firms were 
is to sign long-term contracts for the 
’ frozen tuna to Japan. The Taiwan 
ries Bureau stated it was more inter- 
d in finding direct outlets in the United 
other markets instead of to Ja- 
(United States Embassy, Taipei, re- 
f July 31, 1962.) 
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U.S.S.R. 


ISHING FLEET ON 
GEORGES BANK, JUNE 1962: 

During the third week in June 1962, the 
Soviet fishing fleet on Georges Bank in the 
North Atlantic numbered 169 vessels. The 
leet consisted of 164 trawlers and gill-net- 
ters, a seagoing repair tug, and 4 mother- 
This is approximately the same num- 
er of Soviet vessels as were in the area in 





ships. 
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Russian drifter (gill-netter) fishing on the "Northern Edge" of 
Georges Bank. 


late May. Herring was the major species 


(Unpublished sources.) 


* OK OK XK 


FISHING IN GULF OF ALASKA, 
JUNE-JULY 1962: 

In a period of six weeks beginning in mid- 
June 1962, the Soviet fleet in the Gulf of Alas- 
ka increased to 107 vessels, consisting of 89 
trawlers, 8 freezer ships, and 7 support ves- 








- 
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Russian king crab factoryship Andrey Zakharov, operating in Ber- 


ing Sea, July 5, 1961. 


sels, such as tugs, tankers, and cargo ships. 
The fleet, using midwater trawls, was catch- 
ing mostly Pacific ocean perch and some 
sablefish. No halibut or other bottom fish 
were reported taken. The fleet was gradual- 
ly moving eastward and was last reported 
late in July in the vicinity of Chirikof Island. 
(Unpublished sources.) 





United Kingdom 


BRITISH FISHERIES TRENDS, 1961: 

Landings: White fish landings by British and foreign 
vessels in the calendar year 1961 amounted to 780,022 
metric tons, down 3.1 percent from landings in 1960. 
But the ex-vessel value of those landings in 1961 was 
slightly above that of the larger catch one year earlier. 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 





Great Britain's White Fish Landings, 1961-60 
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ar Quantity Ex-Vessel Value 
Metric Tons Million Lb Million US$ 
1961 .. «2 ee 780,022 61.3 171.6 
1960 _ . . - +. o- 805 , 028 60.7 170.0 
Note: The term "white fish" excludes pelagic fish and shellfish. 





A drop of 5.3 percent in white fish landings by British 
vessels was partly offset by an increase of 10.3 per- 
cent in white fish landings by foreign vessels. 


The decline in landings by British vessels in 1961 
was mainly due to reduced rates of catch on almost all 
fishing grounds by near- and middle-water trawlers. 
Landings by that fleet in 1961 were down 13 percent 
even though the fleet increased, A total of 70 new 
sels came into service and 58 were scrapped that year. 
At the end of 1961 there were 514 trawlers in the fleet 
as against 502 at the end of 1960, The fall in the rates 
of catch by near- and middle-water trawlers was most 
severe for English and Welsh trawlers, but it created 
a serious operating problem for all owners. 


ves~ 





Fig. Distant-water trawler getting ready to dock at Grimsby, 
Landings by the British distant-water fleet in 1961 
of 359,500 tons were down slightly from the previous 
ir. Landings by the distant-water fleet were sus- 
tained by an increase in fishing by grant-aided trawl- 
ers. The rate of catch fell in all of the main distant 
water fishing areas except Bear Island. The decline 
in the rate of catch was partly due to increased fishing 
by the less powerful grant-aided trawlers. The 
age value of the distant-water catch in 1961 was 65s. 
4d. per hundredweight of 112 pounds (8.17 U. S. cents 
a pound) as compared to the average value in 








aver- 


160 of 


62s. 7d. per hundredweight (7.82 cents a pound), The 
quantity not sold at or above the minimum price and 
ised just less than 6,000 tons in! 
as compared with 7,000 tons in 1960. 


for fish meal was 


The number of 


vessels in the distant-water fleet at the end of 1961 
was 228, one less than at the end of 1960, Five new 
Diesel-powered vessel (including a stern trawler de- 


signed to freeze part of her catch at sea) came into 
service in 1961. In 1961, British yards had ten vessels 
inder construction for the distant-water fleet 


includ- 





Fig. 2 - Wharf buildings and locks leading to inner harbor, Grimsby, England. 
9g 9 9 ) 
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ing one stern trawler designed to freeze her entire 
catch at sea. 


The number of Scottish seiners fell by 56 during 
1961, but the fleet accounted for 45 percent of Scottish 
landings. There was a small increase in the number of 
English seiners, but their catch declined slightly in 
comparison with the previous year. 


The inshore catch (excluding shellfish) in 1961 was 
down about 1 percent in quantity and 1.5 percent in yal- 
ue from the previous year. Landings in Northern Ire- 
land recovered from the previous year's low level, 
Shellfish landings again showed an increase in value-- 
from £2,078,739 ($5,820,469) in 1960 to £2,376,918 
($6,655 0) in 1961, due mainly to an increase in the 
catch of lobsters and Norway lobsters in Scotland, 








Aid For Fishing Industry: 


the 


r Fishing Industr The White Fish Authorit 
for fiscal ar ending March 31, 1962, showed a 
deficit of £17,578 (US$49,218) and the accumulated sur- 
plus of the Authority's funds was reduced to £187,183 
($524,112). This was revealed in the annual report of 
the White Fish Authority which was published in July 
1962. e deficit was mainly due to increased outlays 
for research, The report stated that for the current 
year the deficit is likely to be £100,000 ($280,000) due 
largely to the cost of 








additional research, For this 
reason initial steps were taken to raise the general tax 


from 3d. per stone (4.16 U. S. cents for 100 pounds) t 
ld. per stone (8.33 U. S. cents for 100 pounds), 

The net amount outstanding as of March 31, 1962 
loans made by the Authority for new vessels, motors 


ear, improvements, and processing plants 
was over £22.0 million ($61.6 million), Past due loans 
became a f lem for the first time during 1961. The 
amount in arrears reached £417,467 (US$1, 168,908) 
May 14, 1962, and placed a heavy burden on the Author- 
funds, But it was still possible to meet the half- 


rob 


ity's 











early repayment of £1.4 mil 9 million) to the 
Treasu! yn April 30. 
The Authority applied a policy of restraint in1961 
ing assistance for building new near- and mid 







Grants and 
‘“awlers and one large 


> program in 1953 


vessels. loans were approvedf 
vessel. From the be- 
through March 31, 1962 
ity had assisted 356 near- and middle-water 
al assistance to the near- and middle-\ 
amounted to almost $33.5 million ($93.8 











uae 
















million): over £9.5 m on ($26.6 million) in grants a! 
most £.24.0 milli .2 million) in loans. 
Only 29 coal-burners were left in the fishing fleet 


the end of March 1962, as compared with 87 a yea 


er. When the coal-burners have all been scrappeda 
the vessels now being built have come into service, the 
size of the near- and middle-water fleet will be two- 
thirds of the total at the end of 1953. 


The 


insnore 





Authority examined appli ions for building ne 


vessels in 1961/62 more rigorously than when 
modernization was less advanced. In the case of seiner’ 
emphasis was on replacement. Only 52 grants for in- 
shore vessels were approved in 1961/62 as compared 
with 73 in the previous year. Approvals for new motors 
in 1961/62 amounted to 45, about the same as in the 
previous Through March 31, 1962, the Authorit) 
had approved 819 grants for new inshore vessels and 
507 grants for new motors. Financial assistance hag 
amounted to over $7.5 million ($21;0 million): about 
#,2.5 million ($7.0 million) in grants and £5.0 million 
($14.0 million) in loans, 








year. 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


h 


rdance with the broad policy set out in the 
nt's White Paper on the fishing industry, 

ist 1961, the Ministers have informed 
of the arrangements which they desire 


pted in administering grants for newtrawl- 
et and over under the scheme to be pre- 
I ument under the Sea Fish Industry Bill. 


ywners organizations and the Authority 














yn and concurred in the arrangements. 
nents provide that new grant-aided 
genulnel 1lisplace yider vessels (i.e. 
t-water vessels and near- and middle- 
It hout gr oughly on the basis 
every tw lc . The Authority 
1emselves tnat the old tonnage was 
e limited relaxations could be made at 
liscretion in respect to small compa- 
‘ é sty id in certair 
stance [The Minsters considere 
t ($0.60 n on) tor 
é equate for the period 
f I to 60 percent 
) € r te pp nts who 
e! 
re é ( rat 1 yner- 
Wale 4 1“ it 6 
; : 60 
; the Fle ( ttee's rec- 
€ é tr t t 
F r t I ea t ) 
é The recor en- 
e Government's White Paper 
ri _ é t 1lopte i 
‘ the De rtment of Scientifi« 
I November showe< 
‘ le recognized 
) matter 
t the I herle Depar 
I rst, w s held ir 
T re ) t t T ea t As tr A er 
I I . Mee l 
ncerne e been planned 
F the ear, tne Aut rit 11ISCUSS¢E 
‘ yf distr tors' or ! tions 
sh boxe put forward na 
Federat Fish Friers. 1lere was 
S.% t res tions sl ild be 1 le 
t, the eo r DO yr fish if it had 
‘ for another con and, sec- 
returnable boxes for ties of 
stones (28 pounds) of f matter, 
estion of enforcement, is now being 
4 
eml f the equipment for the pilot project 


ng the unloading and handling of fish at 
completed in 1961. It was tried in sec- 


il landings. Progress was delayed 








v ; through the strike in the spring. 
ts are promising, but certain problems and 

ns require further study. While the equip- 
rial is providing useful experience, it is 
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Fig. 3 - At Grimsby, after unloading from the trawler in wicker baskets, fish 
s transferred to aluminum trays for display to buyers. Auction begins at 
7:30 a.m. 


cumbersome and difficult to maneuver and is not the 
iltimate answer. But the traditional method of unload- 
ing is clearly wasteful and gives no ground for com- 
placency. 


The committee for Scotland and Northern Ireland 
1s continued consultations with the advisory panel on 
the Highlands and Islands on the development of the 
shellfish industry, particularly crab fishing. 









The Authority's publicity appropriation for 1961/62 
remained at the previous year's figure of £75,000 
($210,000). While the broad divisions of expenditure 

ame--advertising in evening newspapers 
hroughout the country, the merchandising service a- 
mong fish-mongers and fish friers, and educational 
work--the general theme of the campaign was revised 
to take account of the findings of the consumer survey 
conducted in 1960, 





re much the s 


According to returns submitted to the Authority, 
British production of frozen processed fishery products 
rose in 1961 by 7.1 percent to 56,157 tons, a smaller 
1dvance than in the previous, year; about 30,000 tons 
were in bulk or institutional packs and 26,000 tons were 
umer packs, This production represented a 
isage of 16.3 percent of total white fish landings. Home 











market rose by 8.8 percent, again a smaller in- 
reas¢e 1961 
The ‘d catch of 2,669 tons showed a further 





l of nearly 10 percent. Domestic produc- 
tion of canned pilchards fell by over 15 percent and 
mports from South and South-West Africa dropped by 


bout 83 percent. 


47) 


n of white fish meal fell slightly in 
1961 to 71,100 tons, due to a further drop in supplies of 
raw materials. But imports showed an increase of 38 
percent, mainly from Norway, Denmark, South Africa, 
Peru, and Iceland. Prices were on the average slightly 


lower. 


Research: The Advisory Group on Experimental 
Fisheries Work, which was set up by the Fishery Min- 
isters last year to consider what grant-aided experi- 
mental work should be done to help the fishing industry 
to adapt itself to the conditions it would have to face 
over the coming years, submitted their first report to 
the Ministers in the fall of 1961. The Authority has 
started working on the following recommendations of 
the Advisory Group. 





1. Design of new vessels: It was recommended that 








the best method of assistance was for grants to be giv- 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 


en in suitable cases for building experimental vessels 
on condition that full information was made available 
for the industry. 
designed to freeze her whole catch at sea has been 
made, and the Authority is keeping the need for other 
prototype freezer vessels under review, 

2. Conversion of existing conventional trawlers: 
The Authority is commissioning a design study, as 
recommended by the Group, of the reengining of a dis- 


tant-water steam trawler, preferably with Diesel-elec- 
and the installation of a freezing plant. 


tric machinery, 
Further studies of conversion to part-freezing of dis- 


tant-water and middle-water motor trawlers will be 
considered, 

3. Development of trawler-freezing plants: The 
Authority has approached a number of firms about the 


possibility of developing a compact and lighter com- 
pressor with other fe 


at in trawlers. 


atures advantageous to refriger 


ing work 


Progress on researc 
during the 
the Granton trawl 


h into trawling gear wa 
Modifications and improvements of 


as used Dy 


S made 
year. 
distant-water vessels 
have been tested by the Fisheries Departments' re 
vessels Ernest Holt and Explorer 


search and other 


trials are planned, 


aborator 


havior have been carried out in the Marine L: 


ies at Aberdeen and Lowestoft, and there have been 





Fig. 4 - Girls candling ocean perch fillets at a Grimsby frozen fish plant, 
meetings between the Government scientists con 
cerned with this work and the team working on the 
pear aesign 


The survey work by the near-water trawler Made- 
continued during the year, though it w verel 
restricted during the winter months by exceptiona 

rough weather. Among the different kinds of gear be- 


tried i purse- 


line is severely 





ing s the latest ty pe ol French selne net, 


has asked the Department of Scien 


tific and Industrial Research to inquire into the feasi 
Lo! 


1Or 


ting and freezing pilchards subsequent 
I processing ol! 


hards caught during certain months of the year. 


"iculture and Fisheries f 


Scotland has given permission t 





yr 
a commercial proc- 
essing concern to undertake exploratory trawling for 
shrimp in the upper reaches of the Firth of Forth and 
in the region of Largo Bay, Samples from the fishing 
are being examined by the Department's marine labo- 
ratory at Torry. 


Approval was given in 


August 1961 to a request 
from the 


Aberdeen Fishing Vessel Owners' Associa- 


tion for financial assistance towards the cost of trials 


A grant for a Diesel-electric trawler 


Complementary studies on fish be- 
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with French gear by two Aberdeen trawlers. The 
trials established, briefly, that this gear was more ef- 
fective in catching round fish than flat fish and pro- 
duced higher catches of superior-quality haddock than 
the Aberdeen gear when fished during daylight. How- 
the apparent potential of the gear needs further 
confirmation. Approval has been given for an extension 
of the trials with the object of securing improvements 
and obtaining information on the gear's performance in 
deeper water than normally fished by Scottish trawlers 


ever, 


The Authority's expenditure of £29,506 ($82,617) 
maintenance grants to fishermen and new entrants at- 
tending training was somewhat lower than the previous 
year's total of £31,184 ($87,315) due to a decline inthe 
number of trainees. On the other hand, Fleetwood be- 
gan courses for new entrants which attracted a satis- 
f enrollment. At Aberdeen, progress was made 
in the comprehensive course for Diesel engineers and 
in the prevocational courses. 


actory 


The number of trainees receiving grants 


was 745 
(460 on upgrading courses, 43 on Diesel engineers' 


courses, and 242 on new entrant courses). 


Ten training courses were organized by the Author- 


ity r retail distributors, in cooperation with local 
trade associations and education authorities. Courses 
yr ‘rs were arranged at Leeds, Manchester 











Brist Bir ham, Dagenham, and Woolwich, 

Cours¢ for fish friers were held at Leeds, Chester 

Bristol, and Southampton. With the exception of the 

two courses in the London area, the numbers enrolling 

were good. More courses are being planned for the 
yming autumn and winter. (Fish Trades Gazette, J 

7, 1962.) 

jote: See C ial Fisheries Review, February 1962 p. 96. 


BRITISH 
NEW 


FISHERMEN NEED 

FISHING GROUNDS: 

“Danish, Faroese, Norwegian, and Iceland- 
ic extensions of their national fishing limits 

or boundaries threaten to drive Britain's high- 
seas trawlers to such distant waters as the 

Antarctic or tropical areas of Southwest Af- 
rica, according to a news item inthe London 


In the future, British fishermen may have 
to cruise south of the Equator to sustain their 
present catch level. The trend towards ex- 
tending national fishing limits to 12 miles 
could, within 10 years, deprive British trawl- 
ers of almost 9,000 square miles of fishing 
grounds now fished by them. The loss of such 
traditional fishing grounds may reduce the 
present British trawler catch by about 30 per- 
cent. 


According to the London newspaper, the 
most promising undeveloped trawling grounds 
are located in waters off Southwest Africa 
and the Antarctic, Russian trawlers are now 
conducting exploratory fishing off Southwest 
Africa, So far British exploratory trawling 
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: United Kingdom (Contd.): ditional changes in rates of interest on loans 
oy made as from July 14: 
han ~as been limited to the Farm area west of 
w- Ireland, the Dohrn Bank off Greenland, and Fishing vessels of not more than 140 feet, 
rther the Grand Banks off Newfoundland. (Ber- new engines, nets and gear: on loans for more 
ee ingske Tidende, Copenhagen, July 13, 1962, than 10 years, but not more than 15 years, 63 
pas s translated | oy the Fisheries Attache, Unit- | percent, decrease z percent; on loans for 
lend i States Embassy, Copenhagen.) more than 15 years, but not more than 20 
years, 62 percent, decrease { percent. 
1) o1 KK KOK 
net All other rates were unchanged. (Fish 
n the peed Sieg at USING HELICOPTER Trades Gazette, June 23 and July 21, 1962.) 
be- OR IAN 1 TRAW LING: Note: See Commercial Fisheries Review, June 1962 p. 64. 
1s Four aircraft designers in Yorkshire, 
™ ingland, have drawn designs for adapting a * ok OK OK 
opter to ocean trawling. The designs 
vision a craft with a dead weight of about NEW SUBSIDY RATES: 
45 400 tons that could fly 9 feet above the wa- Five plans introducing new rates for sub- 
ter. It would travel at a speed of up to 100 sidies and grants for vessels in the white 
iles per hour on the way to and from fish- fish and herring industries were laid before 
g grounds, and have a range of 3,500 miles. | Parliament on July 4, 1962, by the British 
twould cost anestimated £1 million Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and 
te $$2.8 million) to build. The designers | the Secretary of State for Scotland. The plans 
phasize the advantages of fishng from the | were developed under the Sea Fish Industry 
» South Afri ican Shipping News and | Act of 1962 which received the Royal assent 
ing Ini lustry Review, May 1962.) | on July 3, 1962 
| 
| 
j | White Fish Subsidy (United Kingdom) 
| Scheme, 1962: Provides for both basic and 
ISSHERY LOANS INTEREST | special rates for vessels of 80 feet or more 
TES REVISED: | in length. Also provides for changes in the 
British White Fish Authority an- | rates for vessels under 80 feet. The new 
ed that, as a result of a change inthe | rates, except where otherwise stated, apply 
tes of interest charged to them by the | for the 12 months ending July 31, 1963. Dis- 
und- easury, their own rates of interest on | tant-water vessels and near-middle water 
its e as from June 16 will be as fol- | vessels will receive subsidy payments for 
high- 5: | each day at sea. Inshore vessel subsidies 
the | will be based on landings. 
Af- Fishing vessels of not more than 140 
yn t, new engines, nets and gear; on loans The rates for distant- andnear-middle wa- 
t more than five years, of percent, de- ter vessels are as follows 
se + percent; on loans for more than 
lave e years, but not more than 10 years, 54 Type of Vessel me a wn 
their reent, aecrease 7 percent; on loans for Basic rates for vessels 80 feet or “e — 
x re than 10 years, but not more than 15 “more in length, other than coal- 
3 gl percem, decrease 3 percent; on or 80 and 110 feet . 9.0 25.20 
‘awl ns tor more than 19 years, but not more Vessels between 110 and 140 feet . 13.0 36.40 
ng lan 20 years 65 percent, no change. Vessels 140 feet and over ».-.-> 15.0 42,00 
suc Special rates for vessels 80 feet or 
1e Processing plants: on loans for not more |. more in lenath: 
) per- than 15 years, 73 percent, no change; on loans bse oa ——— oh feet ; ee 
‘ormore then 15 years, but not more than 20 Cini tenant toate eadies Bil i, i9s2 . 
ears, 72 percent, no change. Vessels between 80 and 120 feet 2.0 5.60 
he Vessels between 120 and 140 feet: 
yunds The rates on loans made before June 16 (a) Weel an uuce eo 
a re unchanged, or 1961 fishing grounds in the 
now vicinity of the Farces: 
est The White Fish Authority announced dur- ne 1962 and 5.0 14.00 
ing ing the week iain July 21 the following ad- So —— . % 
(Continued on next page) 
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United Kingdom (Contd.): 





Type of Vessel (Contd.) 





ayment Per Day atSe 
L US$ 

Between Jan. 1, 1963 and 

Baby 3h, 29638 ..ccsces 2.0 

(b) Other vessels ... 2.0 

Oil-burners built after July 31, 

“and motor vessels: } 
Vessels between 80 and 90 feet ordi- 

narily fishing from Aberdeen, Lowe- 

stoft, or Fleetwood 1.0 2.80 


-60 
-60 


ww 














Vessels between 90 and 100 feet or- 
dinarily fishing from Aberdeen . . 2.0 
Vessels between 100 and 110 feet 
ordinarily fishing from Aberdeen, 
Granton, North Shields, Hartlepools, 
Milford Haven, or Fleetwood a © 3.0 8.40 
Vessels between 110 and 120 feet or- 
dinarily fishing from Aberdeen, 
Granton, North Shields, Grimsby, 
or Lowestoft: 
(a) which spent at least 30 percent 
of their days at sea in 1960 or 
1961 fishing grounds in the 
vicinity of the Faroes } 
Between Aug. 1, 1962 and | 
eG. Bi, IGE. ow cee 4.0 
| Between Jan. 1, 1963 and 
and July 31, 1963 .... 2.0 
8] 


}— 7b) Other veste cece secs | Eee 
essels between 120 and 130 feet or- 

dinarily fishing from Aberdeen, 

North Shields, Grimsby or Lowestoft | 


Between Aug. 1, 1962 andDec. | 
31, 1962. . 


uw 
a 
oO 








Vessels between 130 and 140 feet or- 
dinarily fishing from Grimsby 
Between Aug. 1, 1962 and Dec. | 

‘e Tar : | 

Rates for vessels under 80 feet in ‘Tength: | 
| 








Vessels between 60 feet registered and 
70 feet over-all length 1/...... 
Vessels over70 feetover-all, but under 
80 feet registered length </,.... 7.9 


6.0 16.80 











21.00} 

1/Includes seine-net vessels of any length up to 70 feet over-all | 
which normally make voyages of more than 7 days. | 

2/Includes seine-net vessels which meet the length requirement 
and which normally make voyages of more than 7 days. 

















The subsidy rates for other vessels under 
60 feet are based on landings. The rates are: 
is.. 3d. per stone ($1.25 for 100 pounds) for 
whole gutted fish and certain ungutted fish; 
10d. per stone (83 U. S. cents for 100 pounds) 
for sprats and white bait; and 1s. 1d. per 
stone ($1.08 per 100 pounds) for other whole 
ungutted fish. 


Herring Subsidy (United Kingdom) Scheme, 





1962: Provides for some changes in subsidy 
rates on herring. The new rates apply for 
the 12 months ending August 31, 1963. The 





rates for vessels over 40 feet are as follows: 


























, Payment Per | Percentage Change 
Type of Vessel Day at Sea from Old Rate 
b | Uss 
Motor vessels between 40 
Se 7.5} 21,00 +15.4 
Motor vessels between 60 
and 80 feet . P 8.0] 22,40 -5.9 
Otor vessels over 80 ‘feet 
and all steam vessels... | 14.0] 39.20 No change 
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The herring subsidy rate for vessels un- 
der 40 feet are based on landings and have 
been increased to 6d. per stone (50.0 U. §. 
cents for 100 pounds). This is an increase 
of 23d. per stone (20.8 U. S. cents for 100 
pounds) over the old rate. 





White Fish and Herring Subsidies (Ag- 
gregate Amount of rasta) Order, 1565-"In- 
creases from 625.25 million($70.7 million) 
to £30.25 ($84.7 million) the aggregate a- 

mount of grants available towards the cost 

of the white fish and herring subsidies. 





The White Fish Industry (Grants for Fish- 
ing Vessels and Engines) Scheme, 1962: Re- 
vokes the White Fish Industry (Grants for 
Fishing Vessels and Engines) Scheme, 1955 
and provides for the payment of grants of 
30 percent of the cost, up to a maximum of 
£13,000 ($36,400), for new vessels under 
80 feet; 30 percent of the cost, up toa max- 
imum of £2,500 ($7,000), for new motors for 
such vessels; and 25 percent of the cost, up 
to a maximum of £50,000 ($140,000) for new 
vessels of 80 feet or over. 








Grants for new vessels may in certain 
circumstances be repayable during a period 
of ten years and grants for new motors dur- 
ing a period of five years. Unlike previous 
schemes this scheme imposes no restric- 
tions on voyages to distant waters by grant- 
aided vessels and does not require the ves- 
sels or engines to be built in the United 
Kingdom. 


The Herring Industry (Grants for Fishing 
Vessels and Engines) Scheme, 1962: Re- 
vokes the Herring Industry (Grants for Fish- 
ing Vessels and Engines) Scheme, 1955, and 
provides for grants for new herring vessels 
and motors similar to those provided for 
white fish vessels and motors under the 
White Fish Industry (Grants for Fishing Ves- 
sels and Engines) Scheme, 1962. 














All of the Schemes, with the exception of 
the White Fish and Herring Subsidies (Ag- 
gregate Amount of Grants) Order, 1962, re- 
quire the approval of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The excepted Scheme only requires 
the approval of the House of Commons. (Fish 
Trades Gazette, July 7, 1962, and The Fish- 
ing News, July 13, 1962) 

Note: 








See Commercial Fisheries Review, February 1962 p, 96. 
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Viet--Nam 


TWO NEW TRAWLERS ADDED 
TO FISHING FLEET: 

Two new trawlers arrived in Saigon in 
the summer of 1962 to add to Viet-Nam's 
small fishing fleet. The two trawlers were 
built in Japan and imported under the com- 
mercial import program of the U. S. Agency 
for International Development (AID). The 
vessels were purchased when the limited 
world-wide procurement policy of AID did 
not apply. Each vessel has icing facilities 
and can carry 50 tons of fresh fish. 





According to officials of the Directorate 
f Fisheries, only two of Viet-Nam's fleet of 
ix trawlers were operating in the summer 
{1962. Four vessels were undergoing re- 
irs. Cambodia seized and held two addi- 
nal Viet-Nam trawlers in 1961. Cambodia 
uid the vessels were operating in their ter- 
l waters. (United States Embassy, 
Saigon, August 2, 1962.) 


defo 


1toria 


Yugoslavia 


NNED FISH PACK UP IN 1961: 
~ Yugoslavia's canned fish pack (all species) 

rease d steadily each year from 7,530 met- 

tons in 1956 to 19,997 tons in 1961. The 
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57 pac " of canned fish increased 40 percent 


from the previous year. In 1958, the pack 
was 14.2 percent higher, in 1959 theincrease 
was 3.8 percent, and in 1960 it was 32.3 per- 
cent more than the previous year. 


perere) 


pasty ‘2 


IS de as vie 


Women ata ee cannery preparing fish for cooking in wire 
baskets prior to canning operation. 


The canned fish industry in Yugoslavia 
packs some amount of tuna. Some ofthe raw 
fish is Japanese frozen tuna. Although the 
1961 canned fish pack increased 20.8 percent 
from the 16,545 tons packed in 1960, the 
amount of tunacanned that year maynot have 
increased appreciably. Deliveries of Japa- 
nese frozen tuna to Yugoslavia were lower 
in 1961 because of Japan's commitments to 
other countries. (Indeks, May 1962.) 


> 


= 





PRESERVATION OF SOME MARINE FORMS 


Although for more fragile forms a5% 


and prevent insects from touching him. 


Also, if the specimen has dried out and you wish to restore the original form, 
place it ina solution containing one gram of tri-sodium phosphate in one liter of 
If it had been preserved in alcohol, the original shape will be restored. 


water. 


After the original shape returns, transfer it to 70% alcohol. 
Marine Laboratory, University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla.) 


Screw-top jars containing a formalin solution should be at hand when col- 
lecting. Also, jars should be labelled immediately after collecting. A 10% for- 
malin solution (10 parts formalin+90 parts water) will take care of most forms. 
solution (5 parts formalin + 95 parts water) 
should be used. Borax should also be added. If the animal is to be dried, first 
preserve in 70% alcohol (70 parts alcohol - 30 parts water) with some small 
amount of conosive sublimate (mercuric chloride) which will permeate the animal 


(Sea Secrets, The 
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Department of the Interior 


BUREAU OF COMMERCIAL FISHERIES 














beginning of the 30th calendar day following must meet, 
the date of publication in the Federal Regis- 








Part 250 is revised to read as follows: 


Title 50-—WILDLIFE AND 
FISHERIES 


Chapter Ii—Bureau of Commercial 


Sec 

250.1 Definition of terms 

250.2 Purposes of loan fund 

250.3 Interpretation of loan authorization 
250.4 Qualified loan applicants. 


Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife Service, 2505 Basic limitations 
Department of the Interior 250.6 Applications. 
250.7 Processing of loan applications. 
SUBCHAPTER F—AID TO FISHERIES 250.8 Approval of loans 
250.9 Interest 
PART 250—FISHERIES LOAN FUND 250.10 Maturity 
PROCEDURES 250.11 Security 
a | 250.12 Books, records, and reports 
Revision of Procedures | 250.13 Insurance required. 





On page 4517 of the FeperaL REGISTER 250.14 Penalties on default. 
of May 11, 1962, there was published a AvuTHorITy: §§ 250.1 to 250.14 issued under 
notice and text of a proposed revision of sec. 4, 70 Stat. 1121; 16 U.S.C. 742c 
Part 250. The purpose of the revision § 250.1 Definition of terms. 
is to provide for procedural changes ne- . ; 
cessitated by transfer of certain acts | For the purposes of this part, the fol- 
formerly performed by the Small Busi lowing terms shall be construed, respec- 


ness Administration to the Department | at = to — — include: 

of the Interior, to clarify the meaning | = Seeretary. @ Secretary of the 
of several sections, and to provide pub- Interior or his authorized representativ e. 
lished standards that insurance under- } (b) ge a association, 
writers furnishing insurance on property ee ee ac ea —y Cas & 
serving as collateral for a fisheries loan ® ay } Agger aheee the Territories 
must meet Due to the numerous : , 


changes being proposed, the procedures and posseeers of the United States, the 
will be more readily understood if the | Commonweal of Puerto Rico, and the 
entire part is revised. District of Columbia. 
Interested persons were given 30 days | aon i. 

within which to submit written com- § 250.2 Purposes of loan fund. 
ments, suggestions, or objections with | The broad objective of the fisheries 
respect to the proposed revision. Two | loan fund created by the Fish and Wild- 
suggestions were received and have been | life Act of 1956 is to provide financial 


considered in connection with the pro- 
posed revision. The proposed revision is | 
hereby adopted with minor editorial 
changes and is set forth below. This re- 

vision shall become effective at the be- 
ginning of the 30th calendar day follow- 

ing the date of this publication in the 
FEDERAL REGISTER. 


assistance which will aid the commer- 
cial fishing industry to bring about a 
general upgrading of the condition of 
both fishing vessels and fishing gear 
thereby contributing to more efficient 
and profitable fishing operations. 

(a) Under section 4 of the act, the 
Secretary is authorized, among other 
things: 
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gestions, or objections to the proposed 

changes. Two suggestions were received, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE and were considered in connection with the 
proposed changes. 


The purpose of the revision is to provide 


REVISION OF FISHERIES for procedural changes necessitated by trans- 
LOAN FUND PROCEDURES: fer of certain acts formerly performed by 
~The proposed revision of Part 250--Fish- the Small Business Administration to the 
eries Loan Fund Procedures, published in Department of the Interior, to clarify the 
the May 11, 1962, Federal Register, was a- meaning of several sections, and to provide 
dopted with minor editorial changes, andwas published standards that insurance under- 
promulgated in the Federal Register of July writers furnishing insurance on property 
19, 1962, The revision was effective at the serving as collateral for a fisheries loan 


ter. Interested parties were given 30 days The revised procedures as published in 
in which to submit written comments, sug- the July 19, 1962, Federal Register follow: 








(1) To make loans for financing and 
refinancing of operations, maintenance, 
replacement, repair and equipment of 
fishing gear and vessels, and for research 
into the basic problems of fisheries 

(2) Subject to the specific limitations 
in the section, to consent to the modifi- 
cation, with respect to the rate of inter- 
est, time of payment of any installment 
of principal, or security, of any loan con- 
tract to which he is a party. 

(b) All financial assistance granted by 
the Secretary must be for one or more 
of the purposes set forth in paragraph 
(a) of this section 


§ 250.3 Interpretation of loan authoriza- 
tion. 


The terms used in the act to describe 
the purposes for which loans may be 
granted are construed to be limited to 
the meanings ascribed in this section 

(a) Operation of fishing gear and ves- 
sels. The words “operation of fishing 
gear and vessels” mean and include all 
phases of activity directly associated 
with the catching of fish and shellfish 
for commercial purposes, except the con- 
struction of new vessels. 


(b) Maintenance of fishing gear and. 


vessels. The words “maintenance of 
fishing gear and vessels” mean the nor- 
mal and routine upkeep of all parts of 
fishing gear and fishing vessels, includ- 
ing machinery and equipment. 

(c) Replacement of fishing gear and 
vessels. The words “replacement of 
fishing gear and vessels” contemplate 
the purchase of fishing gear or equip- 
ment, parts, machinery, or other items 
incident to outfitting for fishing to re- 
place lost, damaged, worn, obsolete, in- 
efficient or discarded items of a similar 
nature, or the purchase or construction 
of a fishing vessel to operate the same 
type of fishing gear as a comparable 
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yessel which has been lost, destroyed or 
abandoned or has become obsolete or 
inefficient. Any vessel lost, destroyed or 
abandoned more than two years prior to 
the date of receipt of the application 
shall not be considered eligible for re- 
placement. In order to be eligible for 
replacement an obsolete or inefficient 
yessel) must be permanently removed 
from commercial fishing, and if sold, 
must be sold subject to an agreement 
that it will not reenter the commercial 
fishery 

d) Repair of fishing gear and vessels. 
The words “repair of fishing gear and 
vessels” mean the restoration of any 
worn or damaged part of fishing gear or 
fishing vessels to an efficient operating 
ondition 

e) Equipment of fishing gear and 
vessels. The words “equipment of fish- 
ing gear and vessels” mean the parts, 
machinery, or other items incident to 
utfitting for fishing which are pur- 
hased for use in fishing operations. 


f) Research into the basic problems 
f fisheries. The words “research into 
basic problems of fisheries” mean in- 
ation or experimentation designed 
lead to fundamental improvements in 
sapture or landing of fish conducted 
1 integral part of vessel or gear 


tions 















§ 250.4 Qualified loan applicants. 


a) Any person residing or conducting 
business in any State shall be deemed to 
be a qualified applicant for financial as- 
sistance if such person: 

1 


) Owns a commercial fishing vessel 
ed States registry (if registration 
ired) used, or to be used, directly 
1e conduct of fishing operations, 
pective of the type, size, power, or 
characteristics of such vessel; 
Owns any type of commercial fish- 
ing gear used directly in the catching of 
fish or shellfish; 
3) Owns any property, equipment, or 
facilities useful in conducting research 
the basic problems of fisheries or 
possesses scientific, technological or 
ther skills useful in conducting such 














r 

(4) Is a fishery marketing cooperative 
engaged in marketing all catches of fish 
© shellfish by its members pursuant 
to contractual or other enforceable ar- 
Trangements which empower the co- 
operative to exercise full control over the 
onditions of sale of all such catches and 
disb irse the proceeds from all such 
Sales 

(b) Applications for financial assist- 
ance cannot be considered if the loan is 
to be used for: 

(1) Any phase of a shore operation. 

(2) Refinancing existing loans that 
are not secured by the fishing vessel or 
gear, or debts which are not maritime 
liens within the meaning of subsection P 
of the Ship Mortgage Act of 1920, as 
amended (46 U.S.C. 971). 

(3) Refinancing existing mortgages or 
secured loans on fishing vessels and gear, 
or debts secured by maritime liens, except 
in those instances where the Secretary 
deems such refinancing to be desirable 
mM carrying out the purpose of the Act. 

(4) (i) Effecting any change in owner- 
ship of a fishing vessel (except for re- 
placement of a vessel or purchase of the 
interest of a deceased partner), (ii) re- 
plenishing working capital used for such 
purpose or (iii) liquidating a mortgage 
given for such purpose less than 2 years 
prior to the date of receipt of the ap- 
Dlication. 

(§) Replacement of fishing gear or 
vessels where the applicant or applicants 
owned less than a 20-percent interest in 
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said fishing gear or vessel to be replaced 
or owned less than 20-percent interest in 
a corporation owning said fishing gear or 
vessel: Provided, That applications for a 
replacement loan by an eligible applicant 
cannot be considered unless and until the 
remaining owners or shareholders shall 
agree in writing that they will not apply 
for a replacement loan on the same fish- 
ing gear or vessel 

(6) Repair of fishing gear or vessels 
where such fishing gear or vessels are not 
offered as collateral for the loan by the 
applicant. 

(7) Finahcing a new business venture 
in which the controlling interest is owned 
by a person or persons who are not cur- 
rently engaged in commercial fishing. 


§ 250.5 Basic limitations. 


Applications for financial assistance 
may be considered only where there is 
evidence that the credit applied for is 
not otherwise available on reasonable 
terms (a) from applicant’s bank of ac- 
count, (b) from the disposal at a fair 
price of assets not required by the ap- 
plicant in the conduct of his business or 
not reasonably necessary to its potential 
growth, (c) through use of the personal 
credit*and/or resources of the owner, 
partners, management, affiliates or prin- 
cipal stockholders of the applicant, or 
(d) from other known sources of credit. 
The financial assistance applied for shall 
be deemed to be otherwise available on 
reasonable terms unless it is satisfactorily 
demonstrated that proof of refusal of the 
desired credit has been obtained from the 
applicant’s bank of account: Provided, 
That if the amount of the loan applied 
for is in excess of the legal lending limit 
of the applicant’s bank or in excess of 
the amount that the bank normally lends 
to any one borrower, then proof of refusal 
should be obtained from a correspondent 
bank or from any other lending institu- 
tion whose lending capacity is adequate 
to cover the loan applied for. Proof of 
refusal of the credit applied for must con- 
tain the date, amount, and terms re- 
quested. Bank refusals to advance credit 
will not be considered the full test of 
unavailability of credit and, where there 
is knowledge or reason to believe that 
credit is otherwise available on reason- 
able terms from sources other. than such 
banks, the credit;applied for cannot be 
granted notwithstanding the receipt of 
written refusals from such banks. 


§ 250.6 Application. 


Any person desiring financial assist- 
ance from the fisheries loan fund shall 
make application to the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25, D.C., on a loan applica- 
tion form furnished by that Bureau ex- 
cept that, in the discretion of the Secre- 
tary, an application made other than by 
use of the prescribed form may be con- 
sidered if the application contains in- 
formation deemed to be sufficient. Such 
application shall indicate the purposes 
for which the loan is to be used, the 
period of the loan, and the security to be 
offered. 


§ 250.7 Processing of loan applications. 


If it is determined, on the basis of a 
preliminary review, that the application 
is complete and appears to be in con- 
formity with established rules and proce- 
dures, a field examination shall be made. 
Following completion of the field investi- 
gation the application will be forwarded 
with an appropriate report to the Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, 
Washington 25 D.C. 








§ 250.8 Approval of loans. 


The Secre' will evidence his ap- 
proval of the Ii by issuing a loan au- 
thorization covering the terms and con- 
litions for making the loan. Documents 
executed in cohnection with a loan shall 
be in a form approved by the Secretary. 
Any modification of the terms of a loan 
following its execution must be agreed to 
in writing by the borrower and the 
Secretary. 

§ 250.9 Interest. 


The rate of interest on all loans which 
may be granted is fixed at 5 percent per 
annum. 

§ 250.10 Maturity. 


The period of maturity of any loan 
wHich may be granted shall be deter- 
mined and fixed according to the circum- 
stances but in no event shall the date of 
maturity so fixed exceed a period of 10 
years. 

§ 250.11 Security. 


Loans shall be approved only upon thé 
furnishing of such security or other rea- 
sonable assurance of repayment as the 
Secretary may require. The proposed 
collateral for a loan must be of such a 
nature that, when considered with the 
integrity and ability of the management, 
and the applicant’s past and prospective 
earnings, repayment of the loan will be 
reasonably assured. 


§ 250.12 Books, records, and reports. 


The Secretary shall have the right to 
inspect such books and records of the ap- 
plicant as the Secretary may deem nec- 
essary. Disbursements on « loan made 
under this part shall be made only upon 
the agreement of the loan applicant to 
maintain proper books of account and to 
submit such periodic reports as may be 
requised by-the Secretary during the pe- 
riod of the loan. During such period, 
the books and records of the loan appli- 
cant shall be made available at all rea- 
sonable times for inspection by the 
Secretary. 


§ 250.13 Insurance required. 


(a) If insurance of any type is re- 
quired on property under the terms of 
a loan authorization or mortgage it must 
be in a form approved by the Secretary 
and obtained from an underwriter satis- 
factory to the Secretary and meeting at 
least one of the following requirements: 

(1) An underwriter licensed by an in- 
surance regulatory agency of a State to 
write the particular form of insurance 
being written. 

(2) A foreign insurance company or 
club operating in the United States that 
has deposited funds in an amount and 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary in a 
bank chartered under the laws of a State 
or the United States of America, or in 
a trust fund satisfactory to the Secre- 
tary, which funds are solely for the pay- 
ment of insurance claims of United 
States vessels. 

(3) A reciprocal or interinsurance ex- 
change licensed by an insurance regula- 
tory agency of a State to write the par- 
ticular form of insurance being written. 

(4) An insurance pool composed en- 
tirely of owners and operators of fishing 
vessels. 

(b) Any underwriter (including a 
company, club, or pool) writing such in- 
surance shall furnish such reasonable 
financial or operating data as the Secre- 

tary may require to determine the stand- 
ing and responsibility of said under- 
writer. 










































































§ 250.14 Penalties on default. 


Unless otherwise provided in the loan 
documents, failure on the part of a bor- 
rower to conform to the terms of the loan 
documents will be deemed grounds upon 
which the Secretary may cause any one 
or all of the following steps to be taken: 

(a) Diseontinue any further disburse- 
ments of funds contemplated by the loan 
documents. 

(b) Take possession of any or all col- 
lateral given as security and the property 
purchased with borrowed funds 

(c) Prosecute legal action against the 
borrower. 

(d) Declare the entire amount of the 
loan immediately due and payable. 

(e) Prevent further disbursement of 
any funds remaining under his control 


Stewart L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


JuLy 12, 1962. 
\ 4 
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Eighty -Seventh Congress 


(Second Session) 


Public bills and reso- 
lutions which may direct- 
ly or indirectly affect the 
fisheries and allied in- 
dustries are reported up- 
on. Introduction, refer- 
ral to committees, perti- 
nent legislative actions by 
the House and Senate, as 
well as signature into law or other final dis- 
position are covered. 





ANTIDUMPING ACT AMENDMENT: Introduced in 
the Senate, 5. 3006 (Humphrey) on Aug. 3, andS, 3658 
(Case) on Aug. 21, 1962, to amend certain provisions of 
the Antidumping Act, 1921, to provide for greater cer- 
tainty, speed, and efficiency in the enforcement thereof, 
and for other purposes; referred to the Committee on 
Finance, Similar to other bills previously introduced, 





FISH PROTEIN CONCENTRATE: The Subcommittee 
on Health and Safety of the House Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, held public hearings on Aug. 8 and9Q, 
1962, on H.R. 9101, 9102, and 9331 (identical bills), to 
amend clause (3) of section 402(a) of the Federal Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetic Act. Amends act so that "no proc- 
essed seafood product shall be deemed to consist of any 
such substance or to be otherwise unfit for focd because 
such processed seafood product is derived from whole 
fish, provided such product is processed under sanitary 
conditions and after processing is nutritious and in no 
manner harmful to the health of consumers thereof." 
Namely, it provides that a processed seafood product 
can be produced from whole fish and not be considered 
adulterated. 











FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ACT OF 1962: The 
Senate on Aug. 21, 1962, resumed consideration of H.R. 


12391, Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, to improve 
and protect farm income, to reduce costs of farm pro- 
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grams to the Federal Government's excessive stocks 
of agricultural commodities, to maintain reasonableani 
stable prices of agricultural commodities and products 
to consumers, to provide adequate supplies of agricul- 
tural commodities for domestic and foreign needs, io 
conserve natural resources, and for other purposes; 
in lieu of S, 3225, the Senate version of the same bill, 
Senator Ellender introduced an amendment on behalf of 
Senator Fulbright.(Ark,) to H.R, 12391, which amend- 
ment had been unanimously agreed to by the Senate when 
it was considering S, 3225. The amendment reads "Ser, 
343. As used in this title (1) the term 'farmers' shall 
be deemed to include persons who are engaged in, or 
who, with assistance afforded under this title, intend to 
engage in, fish farming, and (2) the term 'farming' shall 
be deemed to include fish farming.'' This is an amend- 
ment to a Committee amendment. The Senate agreed to 
the amendment of the Senator from Ark. A motion to 
reconsider the amendment was tabled, 


The Senate on Aug. 22, 1962, passed with Committee 
amendment (in nature of a substitute) H.R. 12391. Sen- 
ate insisted on its amendment, asked for conference 
with House, and appointed conferees. 


GLOUCESTER HARBOR (MASS.) IMPROVEMENT: 
S. Rept. 1777, Authorizing Modification of the Project 
for Gloucester Harbor, Mass. (Report from the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, United States Senate, 87th 
Congress, 2nd Session, July 23, 1962, to accompany 
S. 3544, 7 pp., printed. The Committee reported favor- 




















ably thereon and recommended passage of the bill, Con- 


tains purpose of the bill, description of project, Com- 
mittee views, and agency comments. 


The Senate on Aug, 2, 1962, passed S, 3544, toau- 
thorize modification of the project for Gloucester Har- 
bor, Mass, This bill authorizes the deepening of 
Gloucester Harbor to 20 feet and provides turning and 
anchorage basins. 





HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE APPRO- 
PRIATIONS FY 1963: S. Rept, 1672, Departments of 
Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, and Related 
Agencies Appropriation Bill, 1963 (June 29, 1962, are- 
port from the Committee on Appropriations, to accom- 
pany H.R. 10904, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of Labor, and Health, Education, and Welfare, 
and related agencies for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1963, and for other purposes). Included is $959,000 to 
equip and properly staff the two shellfish laboratories 
on the East and Gulf Coasts of the United States; also 
funds for research grants for shellfish technology and 
marine ecology, shellfish sanitation, water pollution 
control, and vocational training (including fisheries). 

















The Senate on July 20, 1962, passed H.R. 10904 
amended, Senate insisted on its amendments, asked for 
conference with the House and appointed conferees. 
Conference was held July 25, 1962, and the report filed 
July 31, 1962 (H, Rept. 2100), 


H, Rept. 2100, Departments of Labor, and Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and Related Agencies Appro- 
riation Bill, 1963 (July 31, 1962, a report from the 
Camantliee on Conference to accompany H.R. 10904). 
The Committee on Conference came to agreement and 
presented their recommendations to their respective 

Houses, 











The House on Aug. 1, 1962, adopted the conference 
report and the Senate on Aug. 2, 1962, also agreed to 
conference report, thus clearing the bill for the Pres- 
ident's signature, 
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The President on Aug. 14, 1962, signed H.R. 10904, 
fiscal 1963 appropriations for the Departments of Labor 
and Health, Education and Welfare (P. L. 87-582). 


EXEMPT TRANSPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND FISHERY PRODUCTS: The House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce met Aug. 7 through 
10, 1962, on H.R. 11583, to exempt certain carriers 

rom minimum rate regulation in the transportation of 
bulk commodities, agricultural and fishery products, 

and passengers, and for other purposes. The Com- 

nittee on Aug. 10, concluded hearings on H.R, 11583. 

Testimony was given by personnel of various agencies 
and industry. Hearings adjourned subject to the call 
f the Chair. 











The Senate Committee on Commerce, July 27, 1962, 
oncluded hearings on S, 3243, to exempt certain car- 
riers from minimum rate regulation in the transpor- 
tation of bulk commodities, agricultural and fishery 
roducts, and passengers, and for other purposes. 
Testimony was heard from various Federal agencies 
undCongressmen. The hearings were recessed sub- 
The Senate Committee on Aug, 22 and 23, 
1962, resumed hearings on §S, 3243. 








ect to call. 


INCOME TAX REVISION IN FAVOR OF FISHER- 
MEN: The Senate Committee on Finance, in executive 
session, Aug. 3, 1962, ordered favorably ‘reported H.R. 
6413, to extend to fishermen the same treatment ac- 

rded farmers in relation to estimated income tax, 
the same date, received the report (S, Rept. 
No, 1819) from the Committee. 




















The Senate, 









nit states Senate, 87th Senewret ss, 2nd Session, Aug. 
1962, to accompany H.R, 6413), 7pp., printed, The 
mmittee reported favorably with amendments and 
commended passage of the bill. 
f ~~ se provision, summary of Committee amend- 
ment, a general explanation of the House provision and 
ttee amendment, and changes in existing laws. 
House bill provides that, for purposes of the es- 
1come tax, fishermen are to be accorded the 
am ne treatment as is presently available for farmers, 
he Committee amendment makes the extra 10-per- 
t limitation on deduction of charitable contributions 
esent ly available in the case of contributions to a 
1, school, hospital, or medical research organi- 
available also in the case of contributions to an 
yn which normally receives a substantial 
art of its support from the United States or any State 
r political subdivision thereof or from direct or in- 
lirect contributions from the general public, organized 
nd operated exclusively to receive, hold, invest, and 
iminister property and to make expenditures to or 
for the benefit of a State university or college, in- 
luding a land-grant college or university. This pro- 
vision is to apply to taxable years beginning after Dec, 
31, 1960, 














rganizatic 


The Senate on Aug. 8, 1962, passed over H.R, 6413. 


INDIAN FISHING RIGHTS: H.J. Res. 838 (Tollefson) 





introduced in the House on July 25, "1962; re regarding 
Indian fishing rights; referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular affairs. Similar to other bills 
previously introduced, Proposes to solve the problem 
of treaty and non-treaty Indians fishing off the reser- 
vation in violation of State regulations. 
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INTERIOR APPROPRIATIONS FY 1963: The House 
on July 26, 1962, agreed to a conference with the Sen- 
ate on H.R, 10802, making appropriations for the De- 
partment of the Interior and related agencies for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1963, and for other purposes. 
The House appointed the following conferees: Messrs. 
Kirwan, Magnuson, Cannon, Jensen, and Taber. The 
conferees met on July 27, 1962. 








The Senate and the House held a joint conference, in 
executive session, July 27, 1962, on H.R, 10802. 


H. Rept. 20 Department 9 af the Interior and Re- 
lated Agencies Appropriation Biil, 1962 (July 27, 1962, 
a report from "4 e 





ommittee Pg on H.R. 
10802), 11 pp., printed. The Committee of Conference 
came to agreement and presented their recommenda- 
tions to the respective Houses. Included are funds for 
the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, and the Commissioner's 
Office. The conferees agreed to appropriate to the Bu- 
reau of Commercial Fisheries the following appropria- 
tions of $15,225,000 for management and investigation 
of resources instead of $14,600,000 as proposed by the 
House and $15,981,000 as proposed by the Senate, The 
increase over the House allowance provides for 
$325,000 for expanded biological research on shrimp in 
the Gulf of Mexico; $100,000 for research and develop- 
ment of shrimp gear; and $200,000 for Atlantic herring 
research; and appropriations of $8,473,000 for con- 
struction as proposed by the Senate instead of $7,900,000 
as proposed by the House. The increase provides for 
$413,000 for equipment for the laboratories at Seattle, 
Wash., and Ann Arbor, Mich., and $160,000 for pur- 
chase of land and land filling to initiate construction 

of the Shellfish Research Center at Milford, Conn, 
Granted to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 
was $27,112,000 for management and investigation of 
resources, which included $100,000 for technical as- 
sistance in sport fishing management through cooper- 
ative programs with Indian tribes; $150,000 for estab- 
lishing new cooperative fishery units at five institu- 
tions; $105,000 for increased fish control research in 
the southeastern United States; $85,000 for increased 
reservoir research in the White River interstate res- 
ervoir complex of Arkansas and Missouri; and 
$25,000 for continuing a fishery management project 
at Springville, Utah. Construction funds included 
$125,000 for improvements at the Federal Fish Farm 
Experiment Station, Kelso, Arkansas; $340,000 for the 
establishment of a fish genetics facility in Wyoming; 
and 11 fish hatcheries. Appropriation for the Office 
of the Commissioner was $364,000. 


The House on Kes 4 30, 1962, received the confer- 
ence report (H, Rept. No. 2049), on H.R, 10802. The 
House in a voice vote adopted the conference report 
and sent the legislation to the Senate. 


The Senate on Aug, 1, 1962, adopted the conference 
report (H. Rept, No. 2049) on H.R. 10802, thereby clear- 
ing the bill for the President's signature. 





The President, on Aug. 9, 1962, signed H.R. 10802 
(P.L. 87-578), 


INTERNATIONAL FISHERIES ORGANIZATIONS: 
United States Contributions to International ei TRE 
tions (Letter from the Acting Secretary of State Trans- 
mitting the 10th Report on the Extent and Disposition 
of U.S, Contributions to International Organizations for 
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the Fiscal Year 1961, Pursuant to Section 2 of Public 
Law 806, 81st Congress), H. Doc, 460, 146 pp., printed. 
It is the annual report presented to Congress on the 
United States contributions to International Organiza- 
tions by the Secretary of State. Included are reports 
on the following international fisheries organizations: 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission; Interna- 
tional Commission for the Northwest Atlantic Fisher- 
ies; International North Pacific Fisheries Commission; 
International Whaling Commission; and North Pacific 
Fur Seal Commission. 
the estimated contributions from 1946 to 1962, 


MEDICAL CARE FOR VESSEL PERSONNEL: The 
Subcommittee on Health and Safety of the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce announced that public 
hearings were held on Aug. 13, 1962, on H.R. 3797, 
8029, 10921, and 11920, to provide medical care for 
certain persons engaged on board a vessel in the care, 
preservation, or navigation of such vessel. Owner- 
fishermen and all persons employed as fishermen on 
board United States registered, enrolled, and licensed 
commercial fishing vessels could be considered for 
eligibility for the medical and dental services that are 
provided for seamen. 

















NATIONAL FISHERIES CENTER AND AQUARIUM: 
S. Report No. 1782, Authorizing the Administrator of 
General Services to Construct a National Fisheries 
Center and Aquarium in the District of Columbia (July 
23, 1962, Report of the Committee on Public Works, 
United States Senate, 87th Congress, 2nd Session, to 
accompany H.R, 8181, to authorize the construction of 
a National Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and to provide for its operation), 
15 pp., printed. Committee reported bill favorably, 
with amendments, and recommended passage. Con- 
tains purpose of the bill, hearings, amendments, gen- 
eral statement, committee views, estimated Federal 
cost, and agency comments. The purpose of the bill 
as amended is to authorize the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services to plan, construct, and maintain a Na- 
tional Fisheries Center and Aquarium in the District 
of Columbia or its vicinity, for the display of fresh- 
water, marine, and shell fish and other aquatic re- 
sources for educational, recreational, cultural, and 
scientific purposes. The facility would be operatedby 
the Secretary of the Interior, who would assign such 
responsibility to that branch of the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife having as its major activity the 
rearing and holding of living fish, including the opera- 
tion of aquariums. A non-partisan advisory board 
would be established to render advice and to submit 
recommendations to the Secretary concerning the man- 
agement and operation of the Center and Aquarium. 
The cost would not exceed $10 million, and the Sec- 
retary will establish charges for visits to the Center 
and Aquarium, and for other uses, at such rates that 
will produce sufficient revenues to cover an appro- 
priate share of its annual operation and maintenance 
costs. 























NATIONAL FISHERIES PROBLEMS: In the Senate 
on Aug. 3, 1962, Senators Magnuson, Bartlett, and 
Smith (Mass.) discussed at length (Congressional Re- 
cord, Aug. 3, 1962, pp. 14565-14571) national fisheries 
problems. Attention was called to the decline of our 





United States fisheries while foreign nations have tak- 
en action to expand and modernize their own fishing 
fleets. Sen. Magnuson stated: "Our own fishing fleets 
composed of small and ancient ships equipped with 
long outdated gear are disintegrating." It was further 
brought out that a few years ago the United States 


It also contains a chart showing 
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commercial fishery catch was exceeded only by Japan, 
Today we are topped also by Soviet Russia, Communist 
China, and Peru. Also incorporated in the Record is 
the speech given by the Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior for Fish and Wildlife, Frank P. Briggs, "Fish- 
eries in a Changing World," at the Annual Convention 
of the Oyster Institute of North America in Baltimore, 
Md,, on July 31, 1962, Sen. Bartlett, in introducing an 
amendment (Congressional Record, Aug. 3, 1962, pp. 
14563-65) to the Trade Expansion Act of 1962 (H.R, 
11970), which would protect the United States fisheries, 
also discussed national fisheries problems and the fish- 
ing of foreign nations off our coasts. 








OCEANOGRAPHIC RESEARCH: The Subcommittee 
on Oceanography of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries met Aug, 9, 1962, on H.R, 12601, 
to provide for a comprehensive, long-range, and coor- 
dinated national program in oceanography and for other 
purposes. The Subcommittee ordered reported favor- 
ably to the full committee H.R. 12601, amended, 





The House Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries, Aug. 14, 1962, met in executive session and or- 
dered reported favorably to the House H.R. 12601 a- 
mended, The House on the same date received the re- 
port (H, Rept. 2221) from the Committee; referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union, 


H.R. 12601 was passed by the House on Aug, 20, The 
language of H.R. 12601 then was substituted for S, 901, 
a similar bill passed by the Senate on July 28, 196f.— 
Then S, 901 was passed by the House on Aug, 20, 1962, 
It was sent to the Senate for concurrence as amended, 
Senate received S. 901 (amended) as passed by the House 
on Aug. 21, 1962. ~ 





OYSTER BROOD STOCK PURCHASES: The House 
on July 30, 1962, concurred with the Senate amend- 
ments to H.R, 7336, to promote the production of oy- 
sters by propagation of disease-resistant strains, and 
for other purposes. 





On Aug. 9, 1962, the President signed H.R. 7336 
(P.L. 87-580), The Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to acquire oyster brood disease-resistant stock 
for transfer to the particular States involved for planting 
in spawning sanctuaries. Distribution of the resultant 
seed oysters by the States shall be in accordance with 
the plans and procedures that are mutually acceptable 
to the Secretary and the cooperating States. The pur- 
chase of the stock by the Secretary shall be conditional 
upon the participating State or States, in each instance, 
paying one-third of the cost of such stock, The Sec- 
retary is authorized to make grants to the States for 
the purpose of assisting such States in the financing of 
research and other activities necessary in the devel- 
opment and propagation of disease-resistant strains 
of oysters, A grant shall be made upon agreement by 
the State to use the proceeds thereof only for the pur- 
poses specified and to use an additional amount for 
such purposes from State or other non-Federal sources 
equal to at least 50 percent of the amount of such grant. 
Federal Government total appropriation for such grants 
is $100,000. 


POTOMAC RIVER COMPACT (MD, & VA,) OF 1958: 
H,. Rept. 1980, Potomac River Compact Waly 17, 1962, 
report from the Committee on the Judiciary, to ac- 
company H.J. Res. 659), 4 pp., printed. The Committee 
reported favorably thereon without amendment andrec- 


ommended that the resolution be passed. Contains the 
purpose, statements , and agency reports. 
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The House on Aug, 6, 1962, passed H. J. Res. 659, 
granting consent of the Congress to a compact entered 
into between the State of Maryland and the Common- 
wealth of Virginia for the creation of the Potomac Riv- 
er Compact of 1958. Gives Maryland and Virginia per- 
mission to set up a Potomac River Fisheries Commis- 
sion, It would regulate through three members from 
each State the taking of fish and shellfish from the Po- 
tomac River between the District of Columbia line and 
Chesapeake Bay. Research, regulation of fisheries, 

n oyster inspection fee and licensing would be within 
of the new commission, The compact suc- 
eeds an obsolete agreement of 1785, which has been 
d by the States. The bill was sent to the Sen- 





the power 





PRICE-QUALITY STABILIZATION: H, J. Res. 
32 (Mason) and H. J. Res. 833 (Nelson) introduced in 
House on July 25, 1962, to amend the Federal Trade 
mmission Act, to promote quality and price stabili- 
ation to define and restrain certain unfair methods of 
jistribution and to confirm, define, and equalize the 
of producers and resellers in the distribution 
ds identified by distinguishing brands, names, 
1arks, and for other purposes; referred to 
ittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 








‘TY 











Special Fair Trade Subcommittee of the Sen- 
mittee on Commerce, on July 25, 1962, metin 
> session and approved for full committee con- 
yn with amendments S.J. Res. 159, to promote 
nd price stabilization, ~ 





‘he Subcommittee on Commerce and Finance of the 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
1962, ordered reported favorably to the full 

, H.J. Res. 636. 


ae 

tes. 857 (MacGregor) introduced in the House 

1962; referred to the Committee on Inter- 
Similar to other bills 


16 
i Foreign Commerce, 


isly introduced. 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY COMMISSION: Create 














on on Science and Technology (Hearings 
Committee on Government Operations, U- 
ates Senate, 87th Congress, 2nd Session, on 


S. 2771 to provide for the establishment of a Commis- 








mon Science and Technology, Part 2, July 24, 1962), 
7 rinted, Contains information on the hearing, 
statements and communications from various Fed- 
agencies and industry personnel, 
The Senate Committee on Government Operations, 


ordered favorably reported with amend- 
1 for the establishment of a Commission 
I ce and Technology. The Senate on Aug. 6, 
1962, received the report (S, Rept. No. 1828) onS, 2771. 
1 provides for the establishment of a Hoover- 
mission composed of representatives from a 
» and executive branches of the Government 
of persons from private life who are eminent in 
more fields of science or engineering, or who 
qualified and experienced in policy determination 
and administration of industrial scientific research 
and technological activities. The objectives of the pro- 
posed Commission provide for a study of all of the 
programs, methods, and procedures of the Federal 
lepartments and agencies which are operating, con- 
lucting, and financing scientific programs, with the 
purpose of bringing about more economy and efficien- 
cy in the performance of these essential activities and 


Aug. 2, 1962 
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functions, Emphasis has also been directed toward the 
need for developing a program for the elimination of 
duplication in science efforts, where one agency of Gov- 
ernment works on programs which are under way in 
other agencies, or where research is being done on 
problems which have already been solved by other sci- 
entists. The Commission also would be specifically di- 
rected to study and recommend ways and means of meet- 
ing our scientific manpower needs. In undertaking its 
studies the Commission would be vested with authority 
to set up a Science Advisory Panel of outstanding sci- 
ence, engineering and technological authorities from 
all sections of the Nation to assist it in the performance 
of the functions outlined in the bill. 


S. Rept. 1828, Establishment of a Commission on 

Science and Technology (Aug. 6, 1962, Report of the 

ommittee on Government Operations, United States 
Senate, 87th Congress, 2nd Session, on S, 2771), 54pp., 
printed, The Committee reported favorably with amend- 
ments and recommended passage of the bill. Contains 
an analysis of provisions of the bill, Committee amend- 
ments, background, and abstracts from hearings on the 
bill. The Committee amendments, which are of a tech- 
nical and perfecting nature, were adopted with a view to 
further clarify the purpose and objectives of the pro- 
posed legislation. 











The Senate on Aug. 8, 1962, passed with amendments 
Ss. 2771. The bill was sent to the House. 


The House, Aug. 9, 1962, received from the Senate 
S. 2771; referred to the Committee on Science and As- 
tronautics. 





SPORT FISH RESEARCH: §, 1542 (McGee) intro- 
duced in the Senate on Apr. 12, 1961, to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to conduct studies of the ge- 
netics of sport fish and to carry out selective breeding 
to develop strains with inherent attributes valuable in 
programs of research, fish hatchery production, and 
management of recreational fishery resources, Would 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to establish fish- 
ery research laboratories, The Senate Committee on 
Commerce, on Aug. 7, 1962, reported favorably (S. Rept. 
No. 1857) on S. 1542 with amendments. ro 





S. Rept. 1857, Studies of Genetics of Sport Fishes 
(Report from the Committee on Commerce, United 
States Senate, 87th Congress, 2nd Session, August 7, 
1962, to accompany S. 1542),5 pp., printed, The Com- 
mittee reported favorably with amendments and rec- 
ommended that the bill be passed, Contains purpose of 
the bill, costs, and agency reports. 








The Senate on Aug. 9, 1962, passed with amendments 
S. 1542, Cleared for the House, 
The House on Aug. 13, 1962, received from the Sen- 
ate S, 1542; referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 





STERN RAMP TRAWLERS: S. 3610 (Magnuson and 
others) introduced in the Senate on Aug, 3, 1962, to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to construct two 
modern stern ramp trawlers to be used for research, 
and for other purposes; referred to the Committee on 
Commerce, The trawlers (one for the West Coast and 
one for the East Coast) would have scientific facilities 
suitable for use as research vessels and for the de- 
velopment of advanced technology for the production, 
preparation, processing, and preservation of fishery 








products, including those from areas distant from 





ports and'subject to severe climatic difficulties, The 
vessels would be prototype vessels for United States 
fisheries fleets of the future. It requires that any dis- 
posal of fishery products caught and processed must 
be done with due regard to the possible impact on the 
domestic fisheries industry and in a manner to avoid 
adverse effects upon domestic prices or current mar- 
ket demands. The bill would help our own fisheries 
industry compete against the massive foreign fishing 
fleets now operating off our shores. The Interior Sec- 
retary would have the option of chartering these ves- 
sels or operating them himself, but charters would be 
subject to certain conditions and stipulations, Com- 
panion bills H.R. 12848 (Bates) and H.R. 12928 (Mac- 
Donald) were introduced in the House on Aug, 9 and 
16, 1962, respectively, also H.R, 12959 (Glenn) on 
Aug. 23; all referred to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 


SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS FY 1963: 
House on Aug. 13, 1962, received a communication 
from the President (H. Doc. No, 514) transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 
1963 for the Judiciary, the District of Columbia, and 
various agencies of the Executive Branch. Includes 
funds for the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries in the 
amount of $500,000 for research and development of 
processes to produce a concentrated protein from fish. 
This program is based on the results of a survey of 
scientific and development work on this subject under 
way in other countries which were not available when 
the 1963 budget was presented, Because of the grow- 
ing need for a low-cost, dietary supplement ofanimal 
protein in many countries, the potential benefits to 
the fishing industry, and for the improved conserva- 
tion of fishery resources, a research and development 
program should be started at this time. 


The 











H, Doc, 514, Supplemental Appropriations for the 
Judiciary, the District of Columbia, and Various Agen- 
cies of the Executive Branch (Communication from the 
President of the United States transmitting proposed 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal year 1963 
in the amounts of $20,000 for the Judiciary and $10,886 
for the District of Columbia, proposed supplemental 
appropriations for the fiscal years 1962 and 1963 in 
the amount of $595,826,000, and requests for consid- 
eration of four items transmitted in the 1963 budget 
for various agencies of the Executive Branch), 87th 
Congress, 2nd Session, House of Representatives, 
pp., printed, Included are funds for the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries in the amount of $500,000 for 
research and development of processes to produce a 
concentrated protein from fish, 
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TECHNOLOGICAL LABORATORY LAND IN MARY- 





LAND: The House Subcommittee on Public Lands of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs met in 
executive session on July 27, 1962, and ordered re- 
ported favorably to the full committee H.R. 8362, 
amended, to provide for the conveyance of certain 
real property of the United States to the State of Mary- 
land, Property affected is the site of the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries Technological Laboratory at 
College Park, Md. 





TRADE EXPANSION ACT OF 1962: Senator Bart- 
lett, Aug. 3, 1962, introduced an amendment to the 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962, H.R. 11970, to promote 
the general welfare, foreign policy, and security of 
the United States through international trade agree- 
ments and through adjustment assistance to domestic 
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industry, agriculture, and labor, and for other purposes, 
The amendment is offered to section 252(b) of chapter 6, 
title II, that portion of the trade bill which specifies the 
conditions under which the President can withhold or 
withdraw from a particular country the benefits oftrade 
concessions given to all countries. The amendment of- 
fers two additional circumstances under which the Pres- 
ident may take this action, and it supplements the au- 
thority given him under the present bill by adding the 
power to impose import quotas and embargoes, all in- 
tended to guarantee the preservation of our fishery re- 
sources, 


In its present form, section 252(b) permits the Pres- 
ident to suspend or withdraw any trade concession toa 
nation which engages in an action that burdens or re- 
stricts United States commerce. With the addition of 
this amenment, the President can take the same action 
when another country permits its citizens to engage in 
fishing activities which will defeat the effort of our 
States and our Federal Government to conserve our 
fishery resources or when a foreign governmentallows 
its nationals to harass or interfere with our fishermen 
on the high seas while they are engaged in lawful activ- 
ities. With this amendment, the President can notonly 
maintain present tariffs with regard to a specific coun- 
try, which is engaging in practices which do violence to 
our conservation efforts, but if appropriate, he can also 
increase our present tariff, for example, on canned 
salmon and crab from 15-1/2 percent ad valorem to25 
percent. This can be done without changing tariffs on 
fresh or frozen salmon and crab which may be consid- 
ered an important source of supply. This amendment 
also gives the President flexible powers to adj st im- 
ports by another action including the use of import 
quotas or embargoes, 


Paragraph (c) of section 252 states that the Pres- 
ident shall provide an opportunity for a hearing and 
public presentation of views on these problems, Inthe 
event a foreign country is violating principles of fish- 
ery and resources conservation, this provision, with 
the amendment, amply insures that any person shall 
have adequate opportunity to protest. 


Senator Javitts, Aug. 7, 1962, submitted to the Sen- 
ate 8 amendments to H.R. 11970. They were printed 
in the Congressional Record, Aug. 7, 1962, pp. 14705- 
14706, Proposed amendment A would authorize the 
President to eliminate tariffs on a mutual basis with 
all fully developed countries or areas of the free world, 
provided that the most substantial concessions are made 
on the products of the strongest United States industries. 
Amendment B provides for the use of authority for the 
purpose of getting the fully developed nations to share 
the burden of providing markets for the developing na- 
tions--a burden which the United States has been car- 
rying to a large extent alone. Proposed amendment C 
is designed to facilitate the escalation of international 
labor standards and to place greater pressure on ex- 
porting nations to refrain from subsidizing their ex- 
ports through artificially depressed wages. Amend- 
ment D would specify infringements of United States 
patents, copyrights, and registered trademarks as 
actions unjustifiably restricting United States com- 
merce and as cause for retaliatory action by the U- 
nited States. Amendment E would provide for a ter- 
mination date (June 30, 1974) for the certification of 
firms and workers eligible for adjustment assistance; 
would provide for such termination through concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. Amendment F would re- 
quire the President to submit a detailed report on ex- 
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penditures and commitments under the adjustment as- 
sistance program, in connection with the annual report 
on the administration of the entire Trade Expansion 
Act now required by H.R. 11970. Proposed amendment 
G would require the Tariff Commission to keep up to 
date and publish at least every 5 years "Summaries on 
Tariff Information." Amendment H would establish 
council advisers, composed of representatives of ma- 
jor industry, agriculture, and labor groups. Its chair- 
man would be the special representative for trade ne- 
gotiations. Congressional delegates to negotiations 
would be ex officio members of the council. 


On August 16, 1962, the Senate Committee on Fi- 
nance concluded hearings on H.R. 11970, Testimony 
was received from Congressmen, various Federal 
agencies, end industry personnel, 





Sen. Pell on Aug. 15, 1962, in the Senate, introduced 
several Senge seen to H,R. 11970. One amendment 
jirects the Secretary of “Labor to compile a compar- 
ative real wage index which would contrast the aver- 
age real wages or earnings--in terms of purchasing 
power--for a worker in an American industry with the 
average real wages or earnings for a worker in the 
same industry in a country with which we would be ne- 
gotiating an agreement, The second amendment would 
make grants, in addition to loans, available to firms 
for the purpose of acquiring and installing new machin- 
ery, or modernizing or converting existing machinery. 
n additional amendment concerns a community which 
has a firm or firms with deep roots in the economical 
life of that community. This amendment wouldauthor- 
ize such a community, which suffers serious injury 
through idling of productive facilities and unemploy- 
nt resulting from expanded imports, to apply for ad- 
j nent assistance, This would include technical as- 
sistance and appropriate financial assistance for public 

ilities which would materially contribute to the eco- 
nomic adjustment of the particular community. 











TRANSPORTATION ACT OF 1962: The House Com- 
ittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce met Aug. 
rough 10, 1962, on H.R, 11584, to provide for 
strengthening and improving the national transporta- 
tion system, and for other purposes. 














The House Committee on Aug, 10, 1962, concluded 
ings on H.R, 11584, Testimony was given by per- 
s 21 of various agencies and industry. Hearings ad- 
journed subject to the call of the Chair. 











The Senate Committee on Commerce, July 27, 1962, 
mcluded hearings on S, 3242, to provide for strength- 
ing and improving the national transportation sys- 
and for other purposes. Testimony has been heard 
from various Federal agencies, congressmen, The 
hearings were recessed subject to call. 
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The Senate Committee on Aug. 22 and 23, 1962, re- 
sumed hearings on S, 3242, to provide for strengthen- 





ing and improving the national transportation system, 
and for other purposes. 





TUNA CONVENTION ACT OF 1950: Conservation 
of Tropical Tuna (Hearings before the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Commerce, United States Senate, 87th Congress, 2nd 
Session, on S. 2568, a bill to amend the act of Septem- 
ber 7, 1950, to extend the regulatory authority of the 
Federal and state agencies concerned under the terms 
of the convention for the establishment of an Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission, signed at Wash- 
ington, May 31, 1949, and for other purposes.), 128 pp., 
printed, Contains hearings held May 23, 24, 1962, on 
S. 2568; testimonies, letters, and reports from various 
Federal agencies and industry representatives are in- 
cluded, 











VESSEL CONSTRUCTION SUBSIDY AMENDMENTS: 
S. 3611 (Magnuson and others) introduced in the Senate, 
Aug. 3, 1962, to amend the Act of June 12, 1960, for the 
correction of inequities in the construction of fishing 
vessels, and for other purposes; referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. Would extend the provisions of 
the existing fishing vessel construction differential 
subsidy law (40 U.S.C, 1401-1413) to fisheries which 
are unable to obtain a finding of injury caused by in- 
creased imports; also would increase the limitation on 
the subsidy paid from 33-1/3 percent on all vessels to 
35 percent on wood vessels and 50 percent on metal 
vessels. Would increase the annual authorization from 
$2.5 million to $12.5 million and extend the date for the 
last application for subsidy from June 12, 1963, to July 
30, 1972. The following identical House bills were in- 
troduced: H.R. 12849 (Bates) Aug. 9; H.R. 12927 (Mac- 
Donald) Aug. 16; H.R. 12960 (Glenn) Aug. 23; and H.R. 
12967 (Toleteon) Rag: 23; all referred to the Committee 
on Merchant and Fisheries. 











VESSEL TRANSFER: The House on July 30, 1962, 
concurred with the Senate amendments to H.R. 3788, to 
provide for the transfer of the United States vessel A- 
laska to the Department of Fish and Game of the State 
of California, The amended bill makes the transfer 
conditional upon the State of California paying the Fed- 
eral Government an amount equal to 50 percent of the 
fair market value of the vessel at the time it was leased 
by the State of California; it also provides that if the 
vessel should cease to be used for a public purpose, all 
right, title, and interest therein shall revert to the U- 
nited States. The bill was cleared for the President's 








signature, 
The President on Aug, 9, 1962, signed H.R, 3788, 
(P. L. 87-576). 
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CHART 2 - LANDINGS for SELECTED FISHERIES 
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CHART 4 - RECEIPTS and COLD-STORAGE HOLDINGS of FISHERY 
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CHART 6- CANNED PACKS of SELECTED FISHERY PRODUCTS 
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CHART .7 - U.S. FISHERY PRODUCTS IMPORTS 
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, WASHINGTON 25, D. C. 
Title 
Mexican Fisheries, 1961. 
Fisheries of Honduras, 1961, 
4— FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS ARE AVAILABLE ONLY FROM THE 
SPECIFI FICE MENTIONED. 
) Monthly, ary--Fishery Products, May 
pp. (M: ws Service, U.S, Fish and 
N Ss. G St. ltimore 2, Md,) 
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B es and states and provinces; 
cies and comparisons with pre- 
wholesale prices for fresh fish- 
ts o eB yre marke t; for the month 




















Fisher News Monthly Summary 
Part | - Fishery Products Production and Market 
fa, May 1962, 16 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. 
] Wildlife Service, Post Office Bldg., San 
( ) ¢ fo receipts of tuna 
Ke ) i es usea tor canning; 
in L ce I lackerel, and 
t h receipts Pedro, Santa 
I r s; Calif and Arizona 
anned fish and frozen shrimp prices; ex- 
es for cannery fish; Oregon and Washing- 
s (dk S iC ports) of fresh and 
ind tunalike fish; for the month indicated 
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Noods Hole, Mass.) 
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ri Fishery Produc ts, May and June 1962, 8 
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e, Rm New Orleans 
( f St finfish, and 
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1.ent wholesale 
: a Jew Orleans 
Market; fishery imports at Port Isabel and 


: fi 
le, Texas, from Mexico; Gulf menhaden 
solubles, and oil; 


indicated, 


mea 
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nge sales; for the months 
Summary of Fishery Products Production in 
sd Areas of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
., June 1962, 4 pp. (Market News Service, 
1 and Wildlife Service, 18 S, King St., 

Va.) Landings of food fish and shellfish 
juction of crab meat and shucked oysters 
for the Virginia areas of Hampton Roads, Chinco- 
teague, Lower Northern Neck, and Lower Eastern 
Shore; the Maryland areas of Crisfield, Cambridge, 
and Ocean City; and the North Carolina areas of 
tlantic, Beaufort, and Morehead City; together 
with cumulative and comparative data on fishery prod- 
ucts and shrimp production; for the month indicated. 
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New England Fisheries--Monthly Summary, May 1962, 

~~ 21 pp. (Market News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, 10 Commonwealth Pier, Boston 10, Mass.) 
Review of the principal New England fishery ports. 
Presents data on fishery landings by ports and spe- 
cies; industrial-fish landings and ex-vessel prices; 
imports; cold-storage stocks of fishery products in 
New England warehouses; fishery landings and ex- 
vessel prices for ports in Massachusetts (Boston, 
Gloucester, New Bedford, Provincetown, and Woods 
Hole), Maine (Portland and Rockland), Rhode Island 
(Point Judith), and Connecticut (Stonington);-frozen 
fishery products prices to primary wholesalers at 
Boston, Gloucester, and New Bedford; and Boston 
Fish Pier and Atlantic Avenue fishery landings and 
ex-vessel prices by species; for the month indicated. 


Production of Fishery Products in Selected Areas of 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, 1961, by 
William N, Kelly, 22 pp., processed, (Available free 
from the Market News Service, U.S, Fish and Wild- 
life Service, 18 South King St., Hampton, Va.) A 
summary of commercial landings of fish and shell- 
fish and the production of crab meat and shucked oys- 
ters as reported by producers and wholesalers in the 
specific areas mentioned, Catch and praduction data 
of fishery products in this report were obtained cur- 
rently for the selected principal fishing localities of 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina, The statis- 
tics in this summary represent partial commercial 
fisheries production only and do not represent com- 
plete commercial landings or production for a given 
area, individual state, or the Chesapeake Bay area as 

However, the statistics do show trends in 

fisheries production for the specific area designated 

and do reflect the over-all production trend by spe- 


cies, 











a whole, 


localities, and states, 





(Seattle) Washington and Alaska Receipts and Landings 
of Fishery Products for Selected Areas and Fish- 
eries, Monthly Summary, June 1962, 9 pp. (Market 
News Service, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 706 
Federal Office Bldg., 909 First Ave., Seattle 4, 

Wash.) Includes Seattle's landings by the halibut and 
salmon fleets reported through the exchanges; land- 
ings of halibut reported by the International Pacific 
Halibut Commission; landings of otter-trawl receipts 
reported by the Fishermen's Marketing Association 
of Washington; local landings by independent vessels; 
coastwise shipments from Alaska by scheduled and 
non-scheduled shipping lines and airways; imports 
from British Columbia via rail, motor truck, ship- 
ping lines,and ex-vessel landings; imports from 
other countries through Washington Customs District; 
for the month indicated, 
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article, Progressive Fish-Culturist, vol, 24, no. 2, 
April 1962, p. 87, illus., processed, 25 cents, 





| "Aluminum Punch Strip Method for Measuring Fish," 


Fishery Statistics of the United States, 1960, by E.A. 
Power, Statistical Digest No. 53, 531 pp., illus., 
printed, $2.75, 1962, The latest in a series of an- 
nual statistical reports on the fisheries of the United 
States contains data on the volume and value of the 
catch of fishery products, employment in the fish- 
eries, quantity of gear operated, number of fishing 
craft employed in the capture of fishery products, 
and information on the volume and value of the 
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| BIOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 
MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS } "Biologicheskii Institut Vengerskoi Akademii Nauk" 
(The Biological Institute of the Hungarian Academy 
of Sciences), by S.V. Goryunova and L,K, Osnitskaya, 





F ATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND | . wes ec +7 I< tN ~ij ; 
E N AVAILABLE THE FISH AND article »stia / de Na SSSR Seri ol. 
NED FROM THE ORGANI ZA- article, Izvestia Akademii Nauk, § Rt ia Biol., 

















JALLY MAY BE 





TIONS THAT vol, 6, 1960, pp. 942-944, printed in Russian. Akade - 
ZATIONS OR miia Nauk, SSSR. Seriia Biol., Moscow, U.S.S.R,. 
CABLE, ARE 








BLACK DRUM: 
"Young Black Drum, Pogonias cromis, in Tidal Fresh 
and Brackish Waters, Especially in the Chesapeake 
ted List of Fishes from the Coosa River and Delaware Bay Areas," by Charles M. Frisbie, 
Herbert R. Boschung, Jr., article, Chesapeake Science, vol. 2, nos, 1-2, 1961, 
ar id uralist, vol, 6 pp. 94-100, printed. Department of Research and 
7-285, printed. American Midland Education, Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solo- 
ame, Ind, mons, Md, 











BONITO: 
is Alewives at Long Pond Notes on Larvae, Juveniles, and Spawning of Bonito 
tio yf the Sarda from the Eastern Pacific Ocean," by W.L, 
1961, Klawe, article, Pacific Science, vol. 15, no. 4, 1961, 
pp. 487-493, printed, Pacific Science, University of 
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awaii, Honolulu 14, Hawaii, 


BROOK TROUT: 
tern Vu s Substan if Fishes, "Growth of Wild and Hatchery Strains of Brook Trout," 
ff lucous by Edwin L, Cooper, article, Transactions of the 
Fishes | er | ymatogra American Fisheries Society, vol. 90, no, 4, 1961, pp. 
Nagao, and Y 424-438, printed. Secretary. American Fisheries 
the Japanese So Society, P.O, Box 483, McLean, Va. 











lation Study of the Brook Trout, SALVELINUS 

NALIS, by James T. McFadden, Wildlife Mon- 
ographs (Wildlife Society), no. 7, 73 pp., printed. 

The Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 








en St, "A Collection of Oceanic Fishes from off British Co- 

umbia with a Discussion of the Evolution of Black 

“Eye McAllister, article, National 

3ulletin, vol. 172, 1960, pp. 39- 
1 Museum of Canada, Ottawa, 


\ TION 













ics of Canada, 1960 (Prince Edward 
Ilus., printed in French and English, 
Queen's Printer and Controller 
of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, May 1962. Consists 
of tables giving the quantity and value of the princi- 
versit f I heries, vol. 46, no. 1/2, _ pal species of fish and shellfish landed in Quebec 
131, ‘inted. Tokyo University from 1948-60; quantity and value of landings by spe- 
I g g - cies and fisheries districts, 1959-60; quantity and 
Japan, value of manufactured fishery products by species, 
1959-60; capital equipment employed in the primary 
fisheries operations, 1959-60; classification of 
3ARRA powered fishing craft by over-all length, 1959-60; 
and An persons engaged in primary operations by fisheries 
+ pp., illus. districts, 1959-60; and persons engaged in the major 
: pi f actions of the Amer- fisheries, 1959-60, 
Fisheries Society, vol. 90, no. 4, October I96I, 
50 orida State Board of Conservation Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
ratory, St. Petersburg, Fla. “vol. 19, no, 3, May 1962, 157 pp., illus., printed, 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Otta- 























CHEMISTRY: ya, Canada, Contains among others, the following 


Nature of the Components Liberated by Treat- | articles: ''The Occurrence of the King Crab, Para- 





ment of Cod Myosin with Alkali or with Low Con- lithodes camtschatica (Tilesius), and of Lithodes 


of Urea,'' by J.J, Connell and H,S, Ol- aequispina Benedict in British Columbia,” by T.H. 
tt, article, Archives of Biochemistry and Biophys- Butler and Josephine F,L, Hart; ''Enumeration of 
Ss, vol, 94, 1961, pp. 128-135, illus., printed. Ar- Coliform Bacteria in Light Salted Fish Brines," by 
ives of Biochemistry and Biophysics, Academic H.P, Dussault; "Cod Tagging in the Newfoundland 
Press, Inc., 111 5th Ave., New York 3, N.Y. Area during 1947 and 1948,' by Wilfred Templeman 
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OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANI ZATION 


and A.M, Fleming; ''On the Fecundity of Pacific Cod 
(Gadus macrocephalus Tilesius) from Hecate Strait, 
British Columbia,” by J. Arthur Thomson; and "A 

Note Concerning the Origin and Quantitative Distri- 
bution of Acid-Soluble Phosphorus Compounds and | 
Free Sugars in Fish Muscle," by H.L.,A. Tarr and M. 
Leroux, 
| 





Statistics on Salmon Sport Fishing in the Tidal Waters 
of British Columbia, 1961, 29 us., processed, 
Department of Fisheries of Canada, 1155 Robson St., 
Vancouver 5, B.C., March 31, 1962, 





pp., il 


ANNING: 

"De bereiding van mossel- en Oestervolconserven 
(The Packing of Sterilized Mussel and Oyster Prod- 
ucts), by H. Houwing, article, Conserva, vol. 10, no. 
2, 1961, pp, 29-31, printed in Dutch, Moorman's 
Periodi e Pers N.V., Zwarteweg 1, The Hague, 
Nether] 





Films About the Canning Industry, 4th edition, 51 pp., 





























llus., printed, National Canners Assoc., Informa 
tion Division, 1133 20th St. NW., Washington 6, D.C,, 
June 1962, Contains an alphabetical list of films on 
the canning industry (including canned fish) along 
with a brief description of each film. Also includes 
sponsor of film, cost, and where the films are avail- 
apie 

‘ATFISH: 

"Distinguishing the Catfishes of Pennsylvania," by 
Keen Buss and Jack Miller, article, Penns ‘ 
Angler, vol, 31, no, 3, March 1962, pp. 8-9, illus,, 
printed, Pennsylvania Fish Commission, South Office 
Bldg., Harrisburg, Pa, 

*LAMS: 

Clam Poison, IV Studies on the Nitration of m 
Poison and Model Compo inds, by R.A.B. Ba 
K-K. Casselman, DRCL Report No. 353, 19 pp 
printed, limited distribution. Defense Researcl 
Chemical Labs,, Canada, July 1961, 

SOD: 


"Lipid Hydrolysis in Frozen Cod Muscle,"'by E. G. Bligh, 
article, Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, vol. 15, 1961, pp. 143-145, printed. Queen's» 
Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 





"Observations on the Ecology of the Pacific Cod, Gadus 


macroc¢ ephalus, in Canadian Waters, by K.S, Ketchen, 





article, Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of 
Canada, vol, 18, no. 4, 1961, pp. 513-558, printed. 
Queen's Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 


Canada, 


"Razvitie Tikhookeanskoi Treski(Gadus morhua macro- 
cephalus Tilesius)" (Development of the Pacific Ocean 
Cod Gadus morhua macrocephalus tilesius), by V.A. 
Mukhacheva and O,A, Zvyagina, article, Trudy In- 
stituta Okeanologist Akademiia Nauk S SR, vol. 31, 
1960, pp. 145-163, printed in Russian, Izdatel'stvo 
Akademii, Nauk SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Synopsis of Biological Data on Cod, GADUS MORHUA 
Linnaeus, 1758, by John P, Wise, FAO Fisheries 

















Biology Synopsis No. 21, FB/S21, SAST-Cod-1,48 
(4), 0,02, 02, 53 pp., illus., processed (limited dis- 
Fisheries Division, Biology Branch, Food 


tribution), 
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and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
Viale delle Terme di Caracalla, Rome, Italy, Decem- 
ber 1961, This is one of a series of synopses of bio- 
logical data concerning species of aquatic organisms 
of economic importance, It is a revision of an un- 
published life history summary on cod prepared orig- 
inally for the U.S, National Academy of Sciences Han 
book of Biological Data, It discusses the identity of 
the species, distribution, bionomics and life history 
population, and exploitation. Also contains a com- 
plete list of references, 


| CONDUCTIVITY: 


"La Mesure en Courant Continu de la Conductivite 
Electrique des Eaux" (Direct Current Measurement 
of the Electrical Conductivity of Waters), by J.P, 
Labrique, article, Vegetatio, vol, 10, no. 1, 1961, 
pp. 42-52, printed, Vegetatio, Acta geobotanica, 
Den Haag., Netherlands. 


CONSERVATION: 

The Conservation of our Natural Resources, 
vation Bulletin 39, 30 pp., illus., printed, 20 cents, 
U.S, Department of the Interior, Washington, D,C, 
revised May 1957, (For sale by the Superintendent 
Documents, U.S, Government Printing Office, Was! 
ington 25, D.C.) Outlines the responsibilities and 
functions of the Department of the Interior, Describ: 
the Department's conservation program and other 
activities, and gives a brief historical summary of 
each Bureau, including the Fish and Wildlife Service 
within the Department, Also includes an organizati 
chart, list cf Departmental publications, significant 
dates in its administrative history, and a listing of 
the 


} 


tial administration. 


Conser- 








Secretaries of the Interior during each Presiden- 





President Kennedy's Message on Conservation to the 


Congress of the United States, 20 pp., illus., printed 
20 cents. U.S. Department of the Interior, Was! 
ton, D.C., March 1, 1962, (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Of- 
Washington 25, D.C,) Presents a bold and far- 
seeing message On conservation which President 
Kennedy sent to Congress on March 1, 1962, Defines 
the creative relationships between man and the whole 
spectrum of earth, air, and water resources on whit 
he depends, An unprecedented charter for vigorous 
action and a specific program for the future, Many 
kinds of resources, suchas energy and metals, forests 
and forage, soils and water, fisheries and wildlife, ar 
considered here, not only separately, but in that con 
bination which makes up our natural environment, 











£1ce., 





CRABS: 

Pagurid Crabs (DECAPODA ANOMURA) from St, John 
Virgin Islands, with Descriptions of Three New Lo 
cies, by Anthony J. Provenzano, Jr., Contribution N 
329, 15 pp., illus., printed. (Reprinted from Crusta- 
ceana, vol, 3, part 2, pp. 151-166.) Marine Labora- 
tory, University of Miami, #1 Rickenbacker Causeway 
Miami 49, Fla., 1961, 











DIP-TREATED FISH: m 
"On Chlortetracycline Residue in Dip-Treated Fish, 
by T, Tomiyama, Y. Yone, and S, Fujino, article, 
Bulletin of the Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 
vol. 27,no.7, July 1961, pp. 713-717, illus., printed in 


Japanese. Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, 





Chome, Shiba-Kaigandori, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 
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DOLPHIN: 

Studies on Fishing Conditions of Dolphin, Coryphaena 
hippurus L., in the Western Region of the Sea of 
Japan, I[lI--On Food Contents of the Dolphin," by 
Shumpei Kojima, article, Bulletin of the Japanese So- 

y of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 27, no. 7, 1961, 
25-630, printed. Japanesé Society of Scientific 

, 6-Chome, Shiba-Kaigandori, Minato-Ku, 

Japan, 



































arles L., Dunham and others, TID-13358, printed. 
.5, Atomic Energy Commission, Germantown, Md. 
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CTRICAL FISHING: 

Electric Fishing Machine with Pulsatory Direct 
nt,’ by A.M.R, Burnet, article, New Zealand 
l of Science, vol, 4, no, 1, 1961, pp. 151-161, 
d. New Zealand Journal of Science, Depart- 

f Scientific and Industrial Research, P,O, Box 








Government Bldg., Wellington Cl, New Zea- 
LECTRONIC THAWING: 
[he Electronic Thawing of Fish,'' article, Peche 





time, October 1961, pp. 723-727, 
Peche Maritime, 


France, 


illus., printed 
190 Boulevard Hauss- 














S OF FISH: 
nechanical Changes in the Eyes of Fishes,"' by 
A l, article, Journal of the Marine Biological 
Ass ation of the United Kingdom, vol. 41, no, 3, 
i961, pp. 695-698, printed. Marine Biological As- 
n of the United Kingdom, Cambridge Uni- 


rsity Press, 200 Euston Rd., 
HAVIOR: 
edenii Tikhookeanskoi Treski v Razlichnykh 
»graphic Regions" (The Behavior of the Pacif- 
Codfish in Various Zoogeographic Regions), by 
A. Moiseev, article, Zoologicheski Zhurnal, vol. 
4, 1960, pp. 558-562, printed in Russian with 
Redaktsiia Zoologicheskogo 
Podsosenskii per, d, 21, Moscow, B-64, 





summary, 


in Automatic Method of Counting Fish Echoes," by 
B, Mitson, and R,J, Wood, article, Journal du 

il, vol, 26, no, 3, 1961, pp. 281-291, printed, 

eil Permanent International pour 1'Exploration 
Mer, Charlottenlund Slot, Denmark, 












FISH FLAVOR: 


Fish Flavors, by N.R, Jones, 21 pp., printed. Camp- 
bell Soup Co., Camden, N.J., 1961. Paper read at 
Flavor Chemistry Symposium, Camden, (Also 


reprinted as Torry Memoir No, 64, Torry Research 
Station, Aberdeen, Scotland.) 


FISHING NETS: 
Breaking Strength of a Knot of Fishing Net as Affect- 
ed by the Angle Between Legs of Mesh," by Shunpei 
Kakuda, article, Journal of the Faculty of Fisheries 


and Animal Husbandry, Hiroshima University, vol. 





London NW1, England, 


3, no, 2, December 1961, pp. 231-245, illus., printed, 


Faculty of Fisheries and Animal Husbandry, Hiro- 
shima University, Fukuyama, Japan, 


FISH LARVAE: 


"The Survival of Larval Fish in the Northern North 
Sea According to the Quality of the Sea Water," by 
J.H, Fraser, article, Journal of the Marine Biologi- 
cal Association of the United Kingdom, vol. 41, no. 2, 
1961, pp. 305-312, primed. Maries Wuiaginel As- 
sociation of the United Kingdom, Cambridge Univer - 
sity Press, 200 Euston Rd., London NW1, England, 


FISH MEAL: 


"Other Fish Feedstuffs: Fish Silage, Pulp," article, 1960 
Beretning Fiskeriministeriets Forsogslaboratorium, 
p. 48, printed in Danish and English. Fiskeriminis- 
teriets Forsogslaboratorium, Copenhagen, Denmark, 
1961, 





FISH MEASUREMENT: 


"A Device for Measuring Larval and Juvenile Fishes," 


by Robert C, Counts, article, Copeia, no, 2, 1961, 

pp. 224-226, printed. Copeia, American Society of 
Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 18111 Nordhoff 

St., Northridge, Calif, 


| FISH POISONS: 


"Effect of Fish Poisons on Water Supplies. Part I-- 
Removal of Toxic Materials," by J.M, Cohen and 
others, article, Journal of the American Water Works 
Association, vol, 52, 1960, pp. 1551-1566, printed, 
American Water Works Association, 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, NY, 


Haptenic Properties of Paralytic Shellfish Poison, by 
J.£, Campbell, Quarterly Progress Report No. 6, 
15 pp., illus., printed, limited distribution, Robert 
A, Taft Sanitary Engineering Center, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, December 31, 1961, 





FISH POPULATIONS: 


"An Analysis ofthe Petersen-Type Fish Population 
Estimate,'' by Yukio Nose, article, Bulletin of the 
Japanese Society of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 27, no. 
8, 1961, pp. 763-773, printed, Japanese Society of 
Scientific Fisheries, 6-Chome, Shiba-Kaigandori, 
Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 








'Problemas en la Evaluacion de Poblaciones de Peces 
Pelagicos'' (Problems in the Evaluation of Popula- 
tions of Pelagic Fish), by M, Gomez Larraneta. 
Biological Abstracts, vol, 36, no, 22, 1960, abst. no, 
78598, printed, University of Pennsylvania, 3815 
Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa, 





FISH SAMPLING: 


"Consideracoes sobre Amostragem de Peixes Marin- 
hos'' (Considerations on the Sampling of Marine 
Fishes), by H. Nomura, article, Boletin Instituto Es- 
panol de Oceanografia, vol, 11, no, I, 1960, pp. 99- 
119, printed in Seantah with English summary, In- 
stituto Espanol de Oceanografia, Alcala 27, Madrid, 
Spain, 





FISH SCALES: 

"Pousiti Zeissova Cteciho Pristroje pro Vyzkum 
Rybich Supin" (Utilization of the Zeiss Reading Ap- 
paratus in Examining Fish Scales), by Milan Penaz 
and Jiri Libosvarsky, article, Zoologicki Listy, vol. 











24, no, 4, 1961, pp. 183-184, printed in Czechoslo- 
vakian, Ceskoslovensha Akademie, Ved. Zoologieka, 
Komise, nove mestv, Vodickova 40, Prague 1 
Czechoslovakia, 


FISH TAGGING: 


"Fish Tagging," by Stacy Gebhards, article, Idaho 
Wildlife Review, vol. 14, no. 6, May-June 1962, pp. 
6-7, illus., printed, Idaho Fish and Game Commis- 
sion, 518 Front St., Boise, Idaho. Gives short back- 
ground of fish tagging and recovery, Discusses also 
the common types of fish tags, information provided 
by tagging studies, and the value of the data for fish- 
ery management, 





FLORIDA: 


Catch and Fishing Effort by Anglers in Florida's 
Coastal anc shore Waters, by Albert Rosen and 
Robert W. Ellis, Special Service Bulletin No, 18, 12 
pp., illus., printed, 
tion, W.V. Knott Bldg., Tallahassee, Fla., 
1961, 


November 


Notes on and Additions to the Fish Fauna of the Tam- 
pa Bay Area in Florida, by Springer and Woodburn, 
ontribution No, 52, 3 pp., printed, (Reprinted from 











Copeia, no, 4, December 19, 1961, pp. 480-482.) 
Florida State Board of Conservation, Marine Labora- 


tory, St. Petersburg, Fla. 


FLOUNDERS: 

"Nekotorye Dannye o Raspredelenii Kambalovykh Ryb 
v Raione Severnykh Kuril'skikh Ostrovov'’ (Some 
Data on the Distribution of Flounders in the Region 
of the Northern Kuril Islands), by M.I. Legeza, arti- 
cle, Trudy Instituta Okeanologist Akademiia Nauk, 
SSSR, vol, 36, 1959, pp. 275-281, printed in Russian, 
Izdatel'stvo Akademii, Nauk SSSR, Moscow, U.S,S.R. 








"A Study of Winter Flounder Movements," by Saul B. 
Saila, article, Limnology and Oceanography, vol, 6, 
no, 3, 1961, pp. 292-298, printed. Woods Hole Oce- 
anographic Institution, Woods Hole, Mass. 





FOOD: 

Fish as Food, vol. 1, edited by Georg Borgstrom, 726 
pp., printed, $24, Academic Press, 111 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N.Y., August 1961. This is the first of 
three volumes designed to give an up-to-date ac- 
count of the world's resources of fish, shellfish, and 
other aquatic organisms suitable for food and feed, 
their present exploitation and future potentialities, 
Most of the world's leading fish scientists have 
contributed to the volumes, Of particular impor- 
tance is the inclusion of Soviet and Japanese inves- 
tigations previously unavailable in English. The book 
is a valuable source of information for all those en- 
gaged in the study of marine and fresh-water organ- 
isms utilized as food, It also includes valuable 
and abundant information for the chemist, biologist, 
bacteriologist, and food technologist concerned with 
food commodities other than fish. The contents are 
as follows: Biology of Seafish Production; World 
Fisheries; Fish Cultivation in Europe; Carp Culti- 
vation in Japan; Raising Fish for Food in Southeast 


Asia; Organic Constituents of Fish and Other Aquvat- 


ic Animal Foods; Biochemistry of Fish Oils; Recent 
Findings in Fatty Acid Composition of Marine Oils; 
Fish Proteins with Special Reference to Freezing; 


Florida State Board of Conserva- 
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The Histamine Problem; Nonprotein Nitrogenous Com- 
pounds; Rigor Mortis in Fish; Vitamins in Fish--with 
Special Reference to Edible Parts; The Microbiology 
of Sea-Water Fish; Microbiology of Shellfish Deterio- 
ration; The Spoilage of Fresh-Water Fish; and Chem- 
ical Control of Microbiological Deterioration, Special 
lists of species mentioned in the text, prepared ina 
Latin and English arrangement are appended, The 
contents of vol, II and vol, III are also listed in the 
present volume, 


FOOD CONSUMPTION: 
Dietary Evaluation of Food Used in Households in the 
United 


States, by Corinne LeBovit and others, House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey 1955, Report No, 16, 
60 pp., illus., printed, single copy 40 cents, House- 
hold Economics Research Division, Agricultural Re- 
search Service, U.S, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C,, November 1961. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) Fish included 
in tables only in the basket category of meat, poul- 
try, fish." 


OOD STORAGE: 
Storing Perishable Foods in the Home, Home and Gar- 





én Bulletin No. 78, 12 pp., illus., printed, 10 cents, 
U.S, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D,C,, 
October 1961, (For sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.) This booklet offers specific 
storage suggestions for foods, including fish, Dis- 
cusses indication of food spoilage, variations in the 
degree of temperature and the amount of moisture 
needed to retain quality in storage, temperatures in 
the refrigerators, and storage directions for all 
foods. Fish may be stored in the coldest part of the 
refrigerator for one or two days, Loose wrappings 
are suggested as fish benefit from some circulation 
of air. 


| FOREIGN TRADE: 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





"Here are FCIA's Questions, Answers on Foreign 
Credit Insurance Plan," article, Foreign Commerce, 
vol, 67, no, 13, March 26, 1962, pp. 496-500, printed, 
Foreign Credit Insurance Association, 60 John St., 
New York 38, N.Y. Because of the intense interest 
on the part of American exporters in the new export 
credit procedures of the Export-Import Bank's For- 
eign Credit Insurance Association (FCIA), detailed 
information prepared by FCIA is reprinted ina 
question-and-answer form, Included also are sam- 
ples of FCIA's Short Term-Shipment form, 





FRANCE: 


"Une Annee de Peche Francaise--Le Rapport sur l'Ac- 
tivite du Comite Central des Peches Maritimes en 
1961'' (One Year of French Fishing--Report on the 
Work of the Central Committee of Maritime Fisher- 


ies in 1961), and "L'Activite des Comites Interprofes- 


sionnels" (Activity of the Interprofessional Commit- 
tees), by J.S, Parquic;/ articles, France Peche, vol. 
7, no, 62, April-1962, pp. 27-30, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48-49, and vol. 7, no, 63, May 1962, pp. 
62, 65-66, 69-70, 73, printed in French, France 


Peche, Boite Postale 179, Lorient (Morbihan), France. 


"Extraits du Rapport final presente par la commission 
des Peches maritimes du Quatrieme Plan" (Extracts 
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of the Final Report Presented by the Commission 

of Maritime Fisheries of the Fourth Plan), article, 
France Peche, no, 58, January 1962, pp, 13-14, 
printed in French, France Peche, Boite Postale 179, 
Lorient (Morbihan), France. 








La Position des Peches Francaises" (Status of 
French Fisheries), by Jules Molard, article, France 
Peche, vol. 7, no. 61, April 1962, pp. 15-16, printed 
in French, France Peche, Boite Postale 179, Lor- 
ient (Morbihan), France. 





Reflexions sur la densite des especes" (Considera- 
tions on the Abundance of the Species), by Robert 

“ig ier, article, France Peche, no, 58, January 1962, 
pp. -19, illus., printed in French. France Peche 
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Boite ‘Seabee 179, Lorient (Morbihan), France, 


Une Saison de prospection du Roselys'' (A Season of 
rploretion by the ‘Roselys'), article, France Peche, 
January 1962, pp. 40-42, illus., printed in 
renc ‘h. France Peche, Boite Postale 179, Lorient 
(Morbihan), France, 


KF 


La Situation de l'Industrie de la Conserve du Thon 
ie la Sardine Avant la Campagne de 1962" (Status 
the Tuna and Sardine Canning Industry Before the 

1962 Season), by A. de Torquat, article, La Peche 

Maritime, vol, 41, no, 1010, May 1962, pp. p. 295-296, 

llus., printed in French, La Peche Maritime, 190 

Boulevard Haussman, Paris, France. 





-DRYING: 

Accelerated Freeze-Drying in Fish Processing," by 
E.A.M, Bradford, article, The Fishing News, vol, 1, 
no, 1, October 1961, pp. 102 105-100, i printed, 
hing News, Suite 27, 110 Fleet St. "ention 
EC4, England, 





The Fis 


Freeze-Drying Takes First Giant Step," article, 
ick Frozen Foods, vol. 23, no. 11, pp. 43-45, 
printed. E.W. Williams Publications, Inc., 


82 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 











How Liana Freeze-Dries Shrimp and Plans Full Line 

limated Food Products," by K.,A, Andersen, 

article, Canner and Packer, Western Edition, vol. 
July 1961, pp. 23-24, illus., printed, Tried 

59 East Monroe St., Chicago 3, Il. 


f Sub 





} 


Publishing Co., 


" 


Prospect for Freeze-Drying, article, Modern Re- 
frigeration, vol, 64, no, 760, July 1961, pp. 690-692, 
llus., printed, Refrigeration Press Ltd., Maclaren 
House, 131 Great Suffolk St., London SE1, England, 
FREEZING: 
Associated Fisheries' New Trawler Can Freeze Half 
Her Catch at Sea," article, Frozen Foods, vol. 14, 
no. 7, July 1961, pp. 476-477, illus., printed, 
Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk St., London SE1, 
England, 





Freezing on Board Ship is a Logical Step Forward," 
by G,C, Eddie, article, Frozen Foods, vol, 14, no, 
9, September 1961, pp. 646-650, 660, printed, 
Maclaren House, 131 Great Suffolk St., London SE1, 
England, 


BUT USUALLY MAY BE 





Freezing on Board, Some Factors 





"Frozen Fish: Shrimp, 


"Microbiology of Frozen Seafoods," 





Affecting Design of 
Vessel and Choice of Equipment, by G.C, iddie" 


Torry Report No. 1, II pp., printed. Torry Research 
Station, Aberdeen, Scotland, 1961, 





"Optimal'nye Uslovija Zamorazivanija Ryby v Potoke 


Vozduha" (Optimum Conditions for Freezing Fish in 
an Air Blast), by G.S, Konokotin, article, Kholodil'- 
naia Tekhnika, no, 5, 1961, pp. 53-58, illus., printed 
in Russian, Four Continent Book Corp., 822 Broad- 
way, New York 3, N.Y. 


FROZEN FISH: 
"Frozen Fish: 


Marinated Fillets of Salt Herring; Fil- 
lets of Spiced Herring," article, 1960 Beretning, 
Fiskeriministeriets Forsogslaboratorium, pp. 43- 

45, printed in Danish and English. Fiskeriministeriets 
Forsogslaboratorium, Copenhagen, Denmark, 1961. 








"article, 1960 Beretning, 
Fiskeriministeriets Forsogslaboratorium, p. 42, 
printed, Fiskeriministeriets Forsogslaboratorium, 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 1961, 








article, Frosted 
Food Field, vol, 32, no. 4, April 1961, pp. 31- 
illus., printed. Frosted Food Field, 321 Broadway, 
New York 7, N.Y. 





"Quick-Thawing Frozen Fish," article, The Fishin 
News, vol. 1, no, 1, October 1961, pp. 108-109, ‘Ths. 
printed, The Fishing News, Suite 27, 110 Fleet St., 
London EC4, England, 


FROZEN STORAGE: 


"Tiefkuhlhaus in Leichtbauweise fur Gefrierfischlager - 
ung" (A Cold Store of Light Structure for the Storage 
of Frozen Fish), by H.J, Eckert, article, Kaltetech- 
nik, vol. 12, no. 7, July 1960, pp. 196-199, illus., 
printed in German. Verlag C.F. Muller, Karlsruhe, 
Germany. 


GENERAL: 


"All About Fish,'' by Howard Zeller, article, Georgia 
Game and Fish, vol. 11, no, 1, pp. 10-11, illus., 
printed, Georgia Game and Fish Commission, 412 
State Capitol Bldg., Atlanta, Ga, Discusses the bas- 
ic scientific knowledge of fish as an animal group 
such as classification, vision of fish, sense of smell 
and touch, hearing, and internal anatomy. Includes 
also some fishing tips. 





GERMAN FEDERAL REPUBLIC: 





Bericht uber Stellung und Lage der Seefischerei der 
Bundesrepublik Deutschland (Report on the Position 
and Status of Marine Fisheries of the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany), Deutscher Bundestag--4, Wahlper- 
iode, Drucksache IV/230, 35 pp., illus., printed in 
German, Der Bundesminister fur Ernahrung, Land- 
wirtschaft und Forsten, Bonn, Germany, February 
28, 1962. Reviews the status of the West German 
fishing industry and proposes a considerable increase 
in government aid in the form of subsidies and loans. 





GILL NETS: 
"Selectivity and Efficiency of Experimental Gill Nets 
in South Bay and Georgian Bay of Lake Huron,’ 


" by 
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A.H, Berst, article, Transactions of the American 

Fisheries Society, vol. 90, no. 4, 1961, pp. 413- 
printed, Secretary, American Fisheries Soci- 

ety, P.O, Box 483, McLean, Va, 

GROUPERS: 

Synopsis of Biological Data on Groupers (EPINEPHE- 
LUSand Allied Genera) of the Western North Atlan- 
tic, by yy C, Lavett Smith, FAO Fisheries Biol Biology Syn- 
opsis No, 23, FB/S23, SATS-Groupers-1,70 (2), 65 
pp., illus., processed (limited distribution), Fish- 
eries Division, Biology Branch, Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United Nations, Viale delle 
Terme di Caracalla, December 1961, 
This is one of a series of synopses of biological data 
concerning species of aquatic 
ic importance, Discusses the 
distribution, 
and exploitation, 
references, 











Rome, Italy, 


organisms of econom- 
identity of the 
bionomics and life history, 
Also contains a 


> species, 
population, 


complete list of 


HAKE; 


‘Size Distribution by Depth of the Long 


is chesteri,'’ by Raymond L, Fritz 


299-230 


no, 2, 1961, pp. 


sfin Hake, Phy- 


, article, Copeia 
Jats 


printed, American Society 












of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 18111 Nordh ff 
St., Northridge, Calif, 
HALIBUT 
Memorand on 1962 alibut Fishery Regu 











lations, processed, jational Pacific Ha 
ibut Commission, Fisheries Hall No, 2, Univer sity 
of Washington, Seattle 5, Was! Lists the signifi- 
cant changes of the 1962 regulations from those of 
1961, 
Pacifi« Te Fishery Regulations (Effective March 





Pacific Hal- 
University 
1962, These 


27, 1962), pp. 
ibut Commission, 
of Washington, Se: 


D., pril inted, International 
Fisheries Hall No, 2 
>, Wash,., March 


ttle 


regulations were published in conformity with the 
Pacific Halibut Fishery Convention between the Uni 
ted States and Canada, signed March 2, 1953. They 
are based on biological and statistical investigations, 


designed to show what catch can be taken from the 


stocks each year, Lists the regulatory areas and 
length of the halibut fishing seasons, and discusses 
closed seasons, catch limits, size limit, and licens- 


ing of vessels. Also covers conditions limiting va- 





lidity of permits, statistical return by vessels and 
dealers, dory gear and nets prohibited, retention of 
tagged halibut, responsibility of master, supervision 


of unloading and weighing, 
equipment, 


and sealing of fishing 


ICELAND: 

"Rannsoknir a veidum med dragnot vorid 1961" (Com- 
parative Fishing with Danish Seine, Spring 1961), by 
C.P, Joakimsson, article, Aegir, vol, 54, no, 16, 
1961, pp, 325-327, illus., printed in Icelandic with 
English summary. Fiskifelag Islands, Reykjavik, 
Iceland, 


ICE STORAGE: 
‘Influence of Various Factors on Keeping Quality of 
Fish and Changes in Nitrogen Distribution and Tex- 
ture of Fish During Storage in Ice,"’ by M.N. Moor- 


jani, article, Food Science, July 1961, pp. 201-212, 
printed, Central tral Food Technological ‘Research In- 


stitute, Mysore, India. 
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IMPORTS: 

United States Imports of Merchandise for Consumption 
(Commodity by Country of Origin), Calendar Year 
1961, Report No, FT 110, 204 pp., illus., processed, 
$1. Bureau of the Census, U.S, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C,, May 1962. (For sale by 
the Superintendent of Documents, U.S, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C.) The import 
statistics include government as well as nongovern- 
mental shipments of merchandise (including fish, 
shellfish, and fishery byproducts) from foreign coun- 
tries, 





IN" TERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS: 
'Colaboracion con la Comision Internacional de Pes- 
querias del Atlantico Noroeste (ICNAF)" (Collabora- 
tion with the International Commission for the Nortt 
west Atlantic hag vig ROR yap by O. Rodriguez 
article, Boletin de la Real Soc iedad Espanola de 
Historia Natural, vol. 58, no. 2, 1960, pp. 314-334 
illus., printed in Spanish, Real Sociedad Espanola 
je Historia Natural, Paseo de la Castellana, 84, 
Madrid, Spain, 











IRRADIATION PRESERVATION: 














‘Food Preservation Research in Sweden," by L,E, 
Ericson, article, Food artadiation, Quarterly inter 
national Newsletter, vol, 2, no. October - Decembe 
1961, pp, A2-A5, printed. O,E,E eC. Mission, Publi- 
cations Office, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecticut Ave., 
NW., Washington 6, D.C, 


"Zur Proble matik der Strahlenkonservierung von 
Lebensmitteln" (Preservation of Foodstuffs by Mean 
of Irradiation), by J. Kuprianoff, article, Atouduaan 
nergie, vol. 4, 1959, pp, 296-299, printed in German. 
Kari Thiemig KG, Pilgersheimer Strasse 38, Munic 
9, Germany. 

"The Revised U.S, Army Quartermaster Corps Pyo- 

gram on Food Preservation by Ionizing Energy," by 

William B, Levin, article, Food Irradiation, Quarter- 

ly International Newsletter, vol, 2, no. 2, October- 








December 1961, pp. A6-A9, printed, O, ryt Mis- 
sion, Publications Office, Suite 1223, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Ave., NW., Washington 6, D.C, 

JAPAN: 


Mer moirs of the Faculty of Fisheries, Kagoshima Uni- 
ity, ToL 16 December 1961, 30 pp., illus., 

- printed in Japanese with English summaries, In- 
cludes, among others, the following articles: "Stud- 
ies on the Radiological Contamination of Fishes, Sea 
Water and Plankton in the Southern Region of Kago- 
shima Prefecture during the Period from November 
1959 to December 1960,’ by Muneo Sameshima and 
Saito Kaname; "On the Proteolysis and Coagulation 
of Actomyosin Fraction of Fish Muscle by Action of 
Bacterial Proteinase,'' by Tomio Hidaka; ‘Studies on 
the Vitamin B- complex in Marine Algae. I--On 
Vitamin Contents," by Akio Kanazawa; "Studies on 
the Tannage of Fish Skin," by Michitoshi Ochi; "On 
the Relation Between Body- Temperature of Mackerel 
'Gomasaba' and Its Fishing Depth," by Toyotaka 
Tanoue; “Experiments Performed in a Large Circu- 
lating Tank on a Model of a Fishing Vessel of Gross 
Tonnage About 1,000 Tons," by Yoshikazu Narasako; 
and "On the Building Cost of Kagoshima-Maru, Fish- 
eries Training Ship, Kagoshima University y; by Ken- 
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THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


KOREA: 

Korean Exports, 1962, 206 pp., illus., printed. Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Korea, 111 Sohehe-deai Seoul, 
Korea, 1962, Deals with the annual investigation in- 
to actual conditions of Korean exports conducted for 
the purpose of introducing Korea's exports to foreign 
countries, Part 1 includes, among others, a section 
on the fishing industry--one of the major industries 
of Korea, This section gives a general description 
of the fishing industry, and an analysis of Korea's 
fisheries export market, Quantity and vaiue of fish- 
ery products exports for 1960 are also included, Part 
2 contains general trade information, and Part 3 is 
a trade directory listing exporters, manufacturers, 
and associations, 


LAKE TROUT: 
Recoveries of Tagged, Hatchery-Reared Lake Trout 
from Lake Superior," by Howard J, Buettner, article, 
Transactions of the American Fisheries Society, vol, 
90, no. 4, 1961, pp. 404-412, printed. Secretary, 
American Fisheries Society, P.O, Box 483, McLean, 
Va. 








LAMPREY: 
Colorimetric Determination of Halogenated Nitro- 
phenols Added to Streams as Sea Lamprey Larvi- 
cides," by M.A, Smith, V.C, Applegate, and B.G.H, 
Johnson article, Analytical Chemistry, vol, 32,1960, 
pp. 1670-1675, printed. American Chemical Society, 
1155 16th St., NW., Washington 6, D.C, 





LAWS AND REGULATIONS: 

Synopsis of Oregon Boating Laws and Regulations, 23 
pp., printed, eam State Marine Board, Salem 10, 
Oreg., February 1, 1961. Outlines the boating laws 
and regulations of the State of Oregon for the purpose 
of making the waters safer for boaters and other 

s. Includes information regarding registration, 
juties of State Marine Board and dispositon of fees, 
equipment requirements, and general information on 
lights and equipment, Also includes information on 
rules of right of way, illegal operation, loca] regu- 
lations, law enforcement, and related information, 








LOUISIANA: 

An Ecological Survey of Factors Affecting Fish Pro- 
juction in Louisiana Waters, by Donald W, Geagan 
and Thomas D, Allen, Dingell-Johnson Project F-6-R 
Louisiana, 100 pp., printed, Louisiana Wild Life and 
Fisheries Commission, Fisheries Section, Wild Life 
and Fisheries Bldg., 400 Royal St., New Orleans 16, 
La., 1960, 








MACKEREL: 

Consideraciones acerca del crecimiento de la Cabal- 
la (Scomber scombrus L.)'' (Considerations on the 
Growth of Mackerel, Scomber scombrus L, in the 
Spanish Mediterranean) by C. Bas, article, Investi- 
acion Pesquera, vol, 16, 1960, pp, 33-90, illus., 
printed in Spanish with English summary. Investiga- 
cion Pesquera, University of Barcelona, Spain. 





MARINE SCIENCES: 
Marine Sciences Instrumentation, by Roy D, Gaul and 





others, vol, 1, 354 pp., illus., printed, $12.50, 
Plenum Press, 227 W. 17th St., New York 11, N.Y. 
Collection of instrumentation papers presented at 
the Marine Sciences Conference, 1961, at Woods 
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MENHADEN: 

"Fecundity and Reproduction in the Large-scale Men- 

haden, Brevoortia patronus Goode," by Royal D, Sutt- 

kus and I, Bangalore, article, Tulane Studies in Zool- 

ogy. vol, 8, no, 6, 1961, pp. 177-182, printed. Tulane 
tudies in Zoology, Tulane University, New Orleans 
18, La, 





MICROBIOLOGY: 

"Badania mikrobiologiczne ryb w toku manipulacyjnym" 
(Microbiological Analysis of Fish During Processing), 
by S. Niewolak, article, Zeszyty Naukowe Wyzszej 
Szkoly Rolniczej w Olsztynie, vol, 10, no. 84, 1960, 
pp. 1-21, printed in Polich with English and Russian 
summaries. Wydawnictwo WSR w Olsztynie, Olsztyn, 
Poland, 








MORTALITY OF FISH: 

"Studies on Estimation of Mortalities. 1--Comparison 
of a Method Described by Beverton and Holt and a 
New Linear Formula," by J.E, Paloheimo, article, 
Journal of the Fisheries Research Board of Canada, 
vol. 18, no. 5, > PP. -662, printed, Queen's 


Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada. 


MUSSELS: 

"Ensayo Sobre el Efecto de la Luz en el Ritmo de Cre- 
cimiento del Mejillon (Mytilus edulis) en la Ria de 
Vigo" (Experiments to Waris ee Effect of Light 
on the Rate of Growth of Mussels, Mytilus edulis, in 
the Estuary of Vigo), by B. Andreu, article, Boletin 
de la Real Sociedad Espanola de Historia Natural, vol. 
58, no, 2, 1960, pp. -236, illus., printed in Spanish 
with English summary. Real Sociedad Espanola de 
Historia Natural, Paseo dela Castellana 84, Madrid, 
Spain. 

NAVIGATION; 

Rules of the Road, Great Lakes, CG-172, 66 pp., print- 
ed. U.S, Coast Guard, Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington 25, D,C,., May 1, 1959. Contains navigation 
requirements which must be followed by vessels nav- 
igating upon the Great Lakes and their connecting and 
tributary waters, Related laws and regulations af- 
fecting navigation on the Great Lakes under the cog- 
nizance of the Coast Guard, as well as certain perti- 
nent general regulations of the Corps of Engineers, 
Department of the Army, are also included, 


Rules of the Road, International-Inland, CG-169, 93 pp., 
printed. U.S. Coast Guard, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C,, May 1, 1959, Contains the 
amended international Regulations for Preventing 
Collision at Sea, 1948, which are to be followed by all 
public and private vessels and seaplanes of the United 
States while navigating upon the high seas and the rules 
to prevent collisions to be followed by all vessels while 
navigating upon certain inland waters of the United 
States. Related laws and regulations affecting naviga- 
tion in coastal inland waters under the cognizance of 
the Coast Guard are also included. 


Rules of the Road, Western Rivers, CG-184, 62 pp., 
printed, U.S, Coast Guard, Treasury Department, 
Washington 25, D.C,, May 1, 1959. Contains the nav- 
gation requirements which must be followed by all 
public and private vessels while navigating on the 
western rivers, Related laws and regulations are 
also included, 


NORTH DAKOTA: 























Hole, Mass. 


Evaluation of Commercial Fishing by Use ofa es- 
tionaire, by Louis H. Carufel, 4 pp., illus., printed. 








THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM TH 





OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 


(Reprinted from The Progressive Fish-Culturist, 
vol, 22, no, 4, October 1960, pp. 181-184.) North 





Dakota Game and Fish Department, Bismarck, N,D, 


Results of a survey initiated in 1953 of the fishery 


in the Missouri and Yellowstone Rivers, The survey 


was initiated at that time in order to secure infor- 
mation before river habitat was lost as a result of 


the construction of Garrison Dam, Information was | 
compiled regarding commercial utilization, including 
a comparison of the catches made with various types | 
of gear and a tabulationof the poundage of fish taken. 


JTRITIVE VALUE: 
Sack and Unavailable Iron, article, Nutrition Re 


. ( 42. mnted. Th : 
views, vol, 19, 1961, pp. 143-144, printed. The Nu 
trition Foundation, Inc., 99 Park Ave., New Yor k 16, 


N.Y. 


OYSTERS: 








Comerogenests and Sp awning of the  aeronten 2 ster, 
EDUI IS, in We ater s of M: aine , by rV. a Zora 


5 oo illus., ‘printed. (Reprinte d from 3 iological 

i seein ata 
Bulletin, vol, 122, no. 1, February 1962, pp. 86 
a4, ef Bure al 


] 
11 Laboratory, Milford, Conn, 








Survival and Growth Larvae of the European Oys 
I EDULIS, inities, by rry Cc, 








te i " 
nos et D. Ansell, 7 pp. illus., printed. (Re- 


printed fror vol, 122, no, 1, 





February 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST: 














Common Seashore Life of the Pac ific Northwest, by 
——— So So OT 7 . 
od Smith, 66 pp. printed, 





8339 W. Dry Creek Rd., Healdsburg, Calif 
Guide to common and conspicuous beach life; de- 


scribes habits and characteristics. 


LAGIC FISH: 


Banded Color Phases of Two Pelagic Fishes, Cory- 
" wa 
a aena hippurus and Katsuwonus pelam®s by Don- 








ticles ath a 

1 W. Strasburg and John C. Marr, art e, Copeia, 
no, 2, 1961, pp. 226 228 ‘primed, p Bornsnn9 in Society 
of Ichthyologists and Herpetologists, 181 11 Nordhoff 


St., Northridge, Calif 


PHOTOGRAPHY: 
A eee for Direct Pt lotogr aphy of Translucent 


Objects, by Andrew J. McErlean and Ronald C, Phil- 
lips, Contribution No, 57, 2 PP. illus., printed. (Re- 
American Fisher - 





printed from Transactions of t 
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of Commercial bispesion Biolog- 
iy 


I 
P] .5. Bureau of Commer 
cial Fisheries, Biological Laboratory, Milford, Conn, | 





Naturegraph Co, and Naturegames s Publish- 





12 
ies Soc ety he 50. no. 4, Oct aa r 1961, pp, 500- 
501.) Florida State Board of Conservation Marine 
I abor ator’ "i Petersburg, Fla. 
PIKE: 


"Propagation of Northern Pike,"' by Laurence E, 


Hiner, article, Transactions of the American Fish- 





eries Society, vol. 90, no, 3, 1961, pp, 298-302, 
printed, Secretary, American Fisheries Society, 
P.O, Box, 483, McLean, Va. 





PIKE-PERCH: 
"O Rybokhozyaistvennom Znachenii Sudaka v Sev - 
ernykh Ozerakh" (The Importance for the Fish In- 
dustry of the Pike-Perch in Northern Lakes), by 








Vol. 24, No, 9 


SH ANO WILDLIFE SERVICE, BUT USUALLY MAY BE 


L.A. Kuderskii, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol, 5, 
1960, pp. 15-17, printed in Russian, VNIRO Glav- 
niproekta, pri Gosplanie SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S,R, 





PLANKTON: 
"Continuous Plankton Records Contributions Towards 


a Plankton Atlas of the North-Eastern Atlantic and 
the North Sea," by J.M, Colebrook, R.S. Glover, and 
G.A, Robinson, article, Bulletins of Marine Ecology, 
vol, 5, no, 42, 1961, pp, 65-111, illus., printed, Scot- 
tish Marine Biological Assoc., Oceanographic Lab- 
oratory, 7 Craighall Rd,, Edinburg 6, Scotland, 





"Measurements of Primary Production in Coastal Sea 


Water Using a Large-Volume Plastic Sphere," by 
C.D, McAllister and others, article, Limnology and 
Oceanography, vol. 6, no, 3, 1961, pp. 237-258, print- 
ed. Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Hole, Mass. 


"A Modification of the Small Hardy Plankton Sampler 


for Simultaneous High-Speed Plankton Hauls," by 

David Miller, article, Bulletins of Marine Ecology, 
vol, 5, no, 45, 1961, pp, 165-172. Scottish Marine 
Biological Assoc,, Oceanographic Laboratory, 7 

Craighall Rd,, Edinburg 6, Scotland, 








The Multi-Depth Plankton Indicator," by R.S, Glover 
article, Bulletins of Marine Ecology, vol. 5, no, 44 
1961, pp. 151-164, printed. Scottish Marine Biologi- 
cal Assoc,, Oceanographic Laboratory, 7 Craighall 
Rd,, Edinburg 6, Scotland, 





| POTOMAC RIVER: 











Economic Base Survey of the Potomac River Service 
“Area, 100 pp., illus., printed, 55 cents. Office of 
Business Economics, U.S, Department of Commerce 
Washington, D.C., 1961, (For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U.S, Government Printing Of 
fice, Washington 25, D.C.) 





URSE SEINING: 

'"Novyi sposob raboty koshel'kovym nevodom" (New 
Method of Purse Seining), by II, Kul'batskii, article 
Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol, 36, no, 8, 1960, pp. 46-48 
illus., printed in Russian, VNIRO Glavniproekta, 
Pri Gosplanie SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 





| QUALITY: 


Improvement in Keeping Quality of Fish: Effect of 
Temperature on Freshness," article, 1960 Annual 
Report, Torry Research Station, p, 6, printed, Tor- 


ry Research Station, Aberdeen, Scotland, 1961, 








"Improvement in Keeping Qu:z ality of Fish: Quality of 
Fish Reaching the Consumer," article, 1960 Annual 


Report, Torry Research Station, pp. 14-15, printed, 
Torry Research Station, erdeen, Scotland, 1961, 








| REFRIGERATED SEA WATER: 


Storage and Transport of Fish in Refriger ated Sea Wa- 
ter, by 5.W. Roach, J.5.M. Harrison, and H.L.A, 
Tarr, Bulletin No, 126, 68 pp., illus., printed, 75 
cents, Fisheries Research Board of Canada, Ottawa, 
Canada, 1961, (Available from Queen's Printer and 
Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, Canada.) Describes 
the refrigerated sea-water method of holding chilled 
fish, Discusses the engineering aspects of freezing 
fish; the refrigeration theory; structural require- 
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i. 5, é ind materials used in tanks, condensers, "Nutrition of Salmonoid Fishes. IX--Carbohydrate 

v- vaD tors, pumps, and piping; practical applica- Requirements of Chinook Salmon," by Donald R, 

° f the method in different fisheries; physical Buhler and John E, Halver, article, Journal of Nu- 
nical changes in fish in ice water; bacteri- | trition, vol. 74, no. 3, pp. 307-318, printed, Ameri- 
spoilage and its control, Also includes two can Institute of Nutrition, 36th St. at Spruce, Phil- 

ards t appendices entitled ''Experiments on the adelphia 4, Pa, 

ind f Cs Coast Cod in Refrig- 

ant Sea W MacCallum and M.S, ‘Physiological Changes Occurring in the Blood of the 

Ogy CI the Preservation of Pacific Salmon (Oncorhynchus tshawytscha) Accom- 

Scot- water Fish,'' by A. W. Lantz. panying Sexual Maturation and Spawning,” by O.H. 

ab- Robertson, and others, article, Endocrinology, vol. 

ERATION: 68, no, 5, 1961, pp. 7 33-746, printed. Endocrinology, 
1 Pre-Storage of Sardines on Board Fish- Charles C, Thomas, 201-27 E, Lawrence Ave. 
Sez Y. LeBerr« i ‘ Springfield, fl. 

ry ° 1961, pp. 1 rinted . 

and t Scientifique et Tect yue des Peches "Salmon Investigations on the Whale River, Ungava, in 

print Avenue | ! Poincare, Paris 1960 and the Development of an Eskimo Fishery for 

is l in Ungava Bay," by G. Power, article, Arctic, 
no, 2, 1961, pp. 119-120, printed. Arctic 
R ge } Some Ef 3485 University St., Montreal 2, Quebec, 
lo I J.J. Watermar 
’ Re J yr inte r 
I é and, 1961, The Seasonal Change of Gonad Weight of Sockeye and 
ne Chum Salmon in the North Pacific Ocean, Especially 
; ennosti (Refrigeratior with Reference to Mature and Immature Fish," by 
1g Bo: ) y E.G. P Vv, d ed ‘akagi, article, Bulletin of the Hokkaido Re- 
Rus n, 1 de isheries Research I aboratory, no, 23, 1961, 

Ove y ¢ | printed, Hokkaido Regional Fisheries Re- 

44 I 1961 aboratory, Yoichi, Hokkaido, Japan, 

log 

( lodern Re in Salmon Research and Manage- 
l ; 4 R. Meehan, article, Transactions 
1 i . M ! heries Society, vol, 90, no. 4, 
Gre Suf 5 Fe d printed, . Secretary, American 
P.O, Box 483, McLean, Va. 
GG,‘ r a 
f ‘ a ( onin \ chivanie Molodi Baltiiskogo I “ososya"" (Rear- 
. n I 4-41, 44, pr n Young of the Baltic Salmon), by F.S, Ivlev 
x Of P ict ., 140 Cromwe Rd, article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol, 2, 1960, pp. 12- 
16, printed. VNIRO Glavniproekta, pri Gosplanie 
SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 

>W Relationshiy Landlocked Salmon SANITATION: 

ticle by Ke lz Warner and Keith Havey Fish Sanitation, 25 pp., processed. Los Angeles City 

48 tio if the American Fisheries “Health Department, Los Angeles, Calif., revised 

4 ~ eer T- printe 1961, 
I é P.O, Bo 
SARDINES 

"As Conservas de ne Marroquinas" (Moroccan 

of Basse I e! ‘ Canned Sardines), article, Conservas de Peixe, vol. 
Or y! is gol 17, no, 194 1962, pp. 23-24, printed in Portu- 
I P White S« guese., Socier Astoria, Lda., Requeirao dos 
‘ V.P Anjos, 68, I on, Portugal. 
< ) 19¢ te 

y of 1 . VNIRO Glavniproek i Dinamica de la pesqueria de sardina de Castellon, 

nual w, U.S.S.R. Datos de 1958"' (Dynamics of Sardine Fisheries in 

ited, Castellon--1958 Data), by M.G, Larraneta, J, Lo- 

61, ( vth Rate pez and P, Suau, article, Investigacion Pesquera, 

Kisak f vol, 16, 1960, pp, 113-137, illus., printed in Spanish 
Socit Fisheries, vol. 27, with English summary. Investigacion Pesquera, 

a Wa I, pp. 6 Bo rag 3 Society University of Barcelona, Spain, 

° Fishe Sh -Kaigandori, 

5 Ku, Tokyo, Japan, EAWEED 

ttawa | "Demyelination in Lambs from Ewes which Feed on 

and Hydrodynamical Performance of Migratory Seaweeds,'' by H. Palsson and H, Grimsson, article, 

-ribes S I .M, Osborne, article, Journal of Proceedings of the Society of Experimental Biology 

illed cpé 3iology, vol, 38, no, 2, 1961, pp. 365- and Medicine, vol. $3, 1953, | pp. 918-520, illus., 

zing n ~ Cambri 4 Popes Press, 200 printed, Society for the E xperimental Biology and 
td., 1 ondon NW England, Medicine, 104 Liberty St., Utica, N.Y. 
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SHAD: 

"Reduced Oxygen Tolerance and Toxicity of Petrole- 
um Products to Juvenile American Shad," by Mar- 
lin E, Tagatz, article, Chesapeake Science, vol, 2, 
nos. 1-2, 1961, pp. 65-71, printed, Department of 
Research and Education, Chesapeake Biological 
Laboratory, Solomons, Md, 


SHRIMP: 
Maturation and Spawning of the Pink Shrimp, PENA- 
EUS DUORARUM Burkenroad, by William C. Cum- 








mings, Contribution No, 328, 7 pp., illus., printed. 
(Reprinted from Transactions of the American Fish- 
eries Society, vol, 90, no, 4, October 1961, pp. 462- 
468.) Institute of Marine Science, University of 
Miami, Miami, Fla. 








"Microbial Analysis of Frozen Raw and Cooked Shrimp. 
I--General Results," by G.J. Silverman, and others, 
article, Food Technology, vol. 15, no. 11, Novem- 
ber 1961, pp. 455-458, illus., printed. Institute of 
Food Technologists, The Garrard Press, 510 No. 
Hickory St., Champaign, Ill. 





SMELT: 

"Food of the American Smelt in Saginaw Bay, Lake 
Huron," by William G. Gordon, article, Transac 
tions of the American Fisheries Society, vol. 90, no. 
4, 1961, pp. 439-443, iflus., printed. Secretary, 
American Fisheries Society, P.O, Box 483, McLean, 
Va, 








"Osobennosti Dinamiki Chislennosti ryb s Korotkim 
Zhiznennym Tsiklom na Primere Snetka" (Char- 
acteristics of the Changes in the Numbers of Fish 
with a Short Life Cycle, with the Example of Smelt), 
by Yu E, Lapin, article, Zoologicheski Zhurnal, vol, 
39, no, 9, 1960, pp. 1371-1383, printed in Russian, 
Redaktsiia Zoologicheskogo Zhurnala, Podsosenskii 
per. d, 21, Moscow, B-64, U.S.S.R. 





SOUTH PACIFIC: 
"SPC Fisheries Programme 
South Pacific Bulletin, vol. 


Re -Shaped, ' 
12... we.. 3, 


article, 


April 1962, pp. 


18-19, 21, illus., printed, South Pacific Commission, 





Box 5254, G.P,.O,, Sydney, Australia, Discusses a 
fisheries technical meeting held in Noumea from 
February 5-13, 1962, to study and reshape the South 
Pacific Commission's program for developing fish- 
eries in the region, 
past ten years, 


Discusses progress made in the 
ways of expanding shell resources, 
problems involved in the handling and processing of 
fish, and design and construction of fishing boats. 


SPAIN: 
"Importancia de la Industria Reductora" (Importance 
of the Reduction Industry), by J.M, Casal Lopez- 
Valeiras, article, Boletin de Informacion, no, 41, 





February 1962, pp. 11-14, printed in Spanish. Sinda- 


cato Nacional de la Pesca, 
Madrid, Spain. 


8-20 Paseodel Prado, 


"Ley Sobre Renovacion y Proteccion de la Flota Pes- 
quera" (Law on Renovation and Maintenance of the 
Fishing Fleet), article, Boletin de Informacion, no, 
40, January 1962, pp. 2-5, printed in Spanish. Sindi- 
cato Nacional de la Pesca, 18-20,Paseo del Prado, 
Madrid, Spain, 
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SPAWNING: 


"The Enigma of Georges Bank Spawning," by John B, 

Colton, Jr. and Robert F, Temple, article, Limnolc- 

and Oceanography, vol. 6, no. 3, 1961, pp. 280-_ 

5 t printed. Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Woods Hole, Mass. 


"Nerestovye Skopleniya Promyslovykh Ryb v Raione 
Severnykh Kuril'skikh Ostrovov i Yuzhnoi Kamchatk 
(Congregation for Spawning of Commercial Fish in 
the Region of the Northern Kurile Islands and South- 
ern Kamchatka), by V.A, Mukhacheva, article, Trudy 
Instituta Okeanologist Akademiia Nauk, SSSR, vol, 3 
1959, pp. 259-274, printed in Russian. [zdatel'stvo 
Akademii, Nauk SSSR, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 








SPINY LOBSTER: 

"Une Etude Bresilienne sur les Resultats de la Peche 
a la Langouste du Gotte et du Lonk- Ael" (A Brazilia 
Study on the Results of Spiny Lobster Fishing by the 
Gotte and the Lonk- Ael), article, La Peche Maritim: 
vol, 41, no, 1010, May 1962, pp. 302-305, illus., 
printed in French, La Peche Maritime, 190 Boule- 
vard Haussmann, Paris, France, 





STRIPED BASS: 

"Age, Growth, and Movements of the Striped Bass, 
Roccus saxatilis, Taken in Size Selective Fishing 
Gear in Maryland," by Romeo J. Mansueti, article 
Chesapeake Science, vol, 2, nos, 1-2, 1961, pp, 9- 
36, printed, Department of Research and Education 
Chesapeake Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md, 








"Contributions to the Study of Chesapeake Bay Striped 
Bass," by James E, Sykes, article, Chesapeake Sci- 
ence, vol, 2, nos, 1-2, 1961, pp. 1-2, printed, De- 
partment of Research and Education, Chesapeake 
Biological Laboratory, Solomons, Md, 


TAGGING: 

"Detection of Incomplete Reporting of Tags," by 
Gerald J. Paulik, article, Journal of the Fisheries 
Research Board of Canada, vol. 18, no. 5, » Pp. 
817-832, printed. Queen's Printer and Controller of 
Stationery, Ottawa, Canada, 








TEMPERATURE-DEPTH RECORDER: 


"New Sea Temperature Measuring Devices," by. P.G, 
Booker, article, Journal du Conseil, vol, 26, no, 2, 
1961, pp. 133-147, printed. Conseil Permanent pour 





l'Exploration de la Mer, Charlottenlund Slot, Denmar! 


| TIDE TABLES: 





Tide Tables 1962--East Coast of North and South 
América (including Greenland), 283 pp., printed, $1. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington 25, D.C., 1961. Contains full 
daily tide predictions for 47 reference stations and 
differences for approximately 2,000 stations in North 
and South America, Contains also a table for obtain- 
ing the approximate height of the tide at any time, 4 
table of local mean time of sunrise and sunset for 
every fifth day of the year for different latitudes, a 
table for the reduction of local mean time to stand- 
ard time, a table of moonrise and moonset for 8 
places, and a table of the Greenwich meantime of the 





moon's phases, apogee, perigee, greatest north and soul! 


and zero declination, and the time of the solar equinoxts 
and solstices, 
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Tide Tables 1962--Europe and West Coast of Africa 


TOXICITY: 


TRADE LISTS: 


ILAPIA: 


TRANSPORTING FISH: 





THESE PUBLICATIONS ARE NOT AVAILABLE FROM THE FISH AND WILOLIFE SERVICE 


OBTAINED FROM THE ORGANIZATION ISSUING THEM. 











Including Mediterranean Sea, 209 pp., printed, $1. 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington 25, D,C,, 1961, 


The Food of Tilapia nilotica in Ponds of the Fish 
Culture Research Station at Dor," by A, Yashouv 
and J, Chervinski, article, Bamidgeh, vol, 13, no, 
2, 1961, pp. 33-39, printed. Department of Fisher- 
ies and Fish Breeders! Association, Nir-David, 
D.N., Hakirya, Israel, 

Acute Toxicity of Some Organic Insecticides to Three 
Species of Salmonids and to the Three-Spine Stickle- 
back, ' by Max Katz, article, Transactions of the 
American Fisheries Society, vol. 90, no. 3, 1961, 

pp. 264-268, printed, Secretary, American Fisher- 
ies Society, P.O, Box 483, McLean, Va, 














The Effects of Pulp and Paper Mill Wastes on Aquat- 
Habitat Requirements," by W.M.V. Horn, article, 
Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada, pp, 61, T. 67-T. 
, and T. 80, printed. Pulp and Paper Magazine of 

j National Business Publications, Ltd., Gar- 
ale, Quebec, Canada, 1960, 












1 Note on 


the Toxicity of Insecticides to Aquatic 


by A. Maher Ali, and others, Biological 
ts, vol, 36, no, 21, 1961, abst, no, 70941, 


University of Pennsylvania, 3815 Walnut 
iladelphia 4, Pa, 





Toxicity of Certain Weed Killers to Trout," by 


€ 
JS, Alabaster, article, Proceedings 3rd British 
ed Control Conference, pp. 807-808, printed. 











sh Weed Control Council, Cecil Chambers, 86 
St i, London WC2, England, 1956, 
Toxicity of Weed Killers, Algicides and Fungicides 


Trout by J.S, Alabaster, article, Proceedings 
British Weed Control Conference, 2 pp., printed, 
British Weed Control Council, Cecil Chambers, 86 
Strand, London WC2, England, 1960, 











The Bureau of International Business Operations, 
U.S, Department of Commerce has published the 
wing mimeographed trade list. Copies may be 
btained by firms in the United States from the 

Commercial Intelligence Division, Office of Trade 

Promotion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
125, D.C,, or from Department of Commerce 

field offices at $1 each, 


Canneries and Frozen Foods--Producers and Export 
eee, meee 

rs--Australia, 10 pp., May 1962. Lists names and 
ore EE sw . % i 
addresses, size of firms, and types of products (in- 


cluding fish and shellfish handled by each firm. 











TRANSFER OF FISH AT SEA: 
A Preliminary Report on Experiments on the Trans- 


fer of Fish at Sea, by G. C. Eddie and J.J. Water- 


man, Torry Research Report No. 3,5 pp., printed. 
Torry Research Station, Aberdeen, Scotland, 1961. 





Estestvennaja Ubyl Mjasa i Ryby pri Zeleznodoroznyh 
Perevozkah'' (The Loss of Weight of Meat and Fish 


COMMERCIAL FISHERIES REVIEW 





in Railroad Transportation), by O.M. Visockaja, S, L 





139 





BUT USUALLY 


MAY BE 


S| SSS 2 


Gakicko, and G.S, Konokotin, article, Kholodil'naia 
Tekhnika, no, 4, 1961, pp. 48-50, illus., printed in 
Russian, Four Continent Book Corp., 822 Broadway, 
New York 3, N.Y. 


TRAWLERS: 


"Forste Norskbydge hekktraler levert fra Aukra Bruk" 
(First Stern Trawler Built in Norway Delivered by 
Aukra Bruk), article, Skibsfart, vol. 34, no. 10, 1960, 
p. 265, illus., printed in Norwegian. Selvigs Forlag, 
8 Raghusgaten, Oslo, Norway. 


"The 941-Ton Stern Trawler Munchen," article, Ship- 
building and Shipping Record, vol, 97, no. 18, 1961, 
pp. 571-572, illus., printed. Tothill Press Ltd., 33 
Tothill Rd,, Westminister, London SW1, England, 





TRAWL NETS: 


"O proektirovanii donnykn tralov dlia malykh i sred- 
nikh traulerov' (Designing Bottom-Trawl Nets for 
Small and Medium Trawlers), by N.N, Vinogradov, 
article, Rybnoe Khoziaistvo, vol. 36, no, 9, 1960, 
pp. 43-53, illus., printed in Russian. VNIRO Glav- 
niproekta, pri Gosplanie SSSR, Moscow, U.S,S.R. 





TUNA: 


"Consideraciones sobre la Biologia del Atun, Thunnus 
thynnus (L.), de Barbate--Costa Sudatlantica de 
Espana’ (Considerations on the Biology of Thunnus 
thynnus (L,) from Barbate--South Atlantic Coast of 
of Spain), by Julio Rodriguez-Roda, Biological Ab- 
stracts, vol. 36, no, 22, abst, no, 78603, 1961, print- 
ed. University of Pennsylvania, 3815 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 4, Pa, 


"Diving Behavior of Hawaiian Skipjack Tuna," by Don- 
ald W. Strasburg, article, Journal du Conseil, vol. 
26, no, 2, 1961, pp. 223-225, printed. “Conseil Per- 
manent International pour 1'Exploration de la Mer, 
Charlottenlund Slot, Denmark, 





"Sul Regime Alimentare di Thunnus thynnus (L,)" 
(The Alimentary System of the Tuna, Thunnus thyn - 
nus--L,), by Sebastiano Genovese, article, Bollettino 
di Pesca, Piscicoltura e Idrobiologia, vol. 15, no. 2, 
January-December 1960, pp. 177-189, printed in 
Italian with English summary. Laboratorio Centrale 
di Idrobiologia, Piazza Borghese, 91, Rome, Italy. 





"Seasonal Variation of Swimming Layer of Yellowfin 
Tuna by Area of Different Currents in Mid-Western 
and Southwestern Parts of the Pacific Ocean," by 
Jun Nakagome, article, Bulletin of the Japanese So- 
ciety of Scientific Fisheries, vol. 27, no, 4, 1961, pp. 





302-306, printed. Japanese Society of Scientific Fish- 
eries, 6-Chome, Shiba-Kaigandori, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, 


Japan, 


U,S.S.R.: 
'Metod Otnositel'noi Otsenki Sostoyaniya Zapasa i 
Prognozirovaniya Ozhidaemogo Ulova ryb s Korotkim 


Zhiznennym Tsiklom" (A Method for Relative Evalua- 


tion of the Condition of the Stock and Prediction of 


the Expected Catch of Fish Having a Short Life Cycle), 


by Lyudiya Ivanov, article, Voprosy Tkntiologa vol, 
14, 1960, pp. 160-165, printed in Russian, Voprosy 
Ikhtiologii, Akademiia Nauk, Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


"Iz Opyta Raboty Nauchnykh Sovetov po Vazhneishim 
Problemam--O Deyatel' Nosti Ikhtiologicheskoi 
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AND WILOLIFE SERVICE, SUT USUALLY MAY BE 


| "Fertilizers and Insecticides as Causes of Damage t 
Waters," by E, Weber, article, Wasser und Abwass¢ 

52-61, printed, Wasser und / bwasser (Bunde- 
t feur Wasserbiologie und Abwasser For- 
schung), Vienna, Austria, 1959, 
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saus 





‘Investigations on the Effect of Sulphate C 
Waste Waters on the Life of Fish, by E, 
and J. Zielinski, article, Przeglad 


1lose 
Marczek 
Papierniczy, 


14, 1958, pp. 33-41, printed, Ekspozytura Czasop- 
sm Techniczyd,, Ulica Piotrkowska, 133, Lodz, 
P l. 


in 


of Water 


meparation 
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YELLO 
M tude of the Youn Yellowtail Base 
I ments,'' I Shumpei Ko 
B é of the Japanese So lety of Sx 
es, vol. 27, no. 4, 1961, pp. 2 5 
Japane society of Scientific Fisheries, home 


gandori, Minato-Ku, Tokyo, Japan, 

ZOOPLANKTON: 

"K Voprosu o Vertikal'nykl 
4 a" (The 


1 Gruppirovkakh Morskog 
ooplanktona ] 
ine 


4 Question of the Vertical Class 
ification of Zooplankton), by M.E, Vonograd 
, Biological Abstracts, vol, 36, no, 19, 1961, abst, no. 
62861, 3815 


Walnut 


lar 





printed, University of Pennsylvania, 


St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

















NATIONAL FISH 'n SEAFOOD PARADE--OCTOBER 1962 


In order to encourage the greater use of fish and shellfish products, this year's f 
Seafood Parade will extend throughout the month of October. This is the Fishing Ind 
eighth annualall-out promotion. Extensive advertising over radio, television, newspaper 
national magazines will point outto the consumer that fishery products are healthful an 

eating. Three thousand food store executives have been alerted to the campaign. Bes 
| the importance of lemons in the serving of seafoods, the promotion is being actively supg 
| by the Sunkist Growers of California. : 


National and local publicity will concentrate on 

| consumers, restaurants, and institutions. At the j : : 

| retail level, a poster 38''x 25" willfeature the "'sail- by i Se ~ YY 

| or boy on the fish''--the image which identifies the eX Keon ; j 
Annual Fish 'n Seafood Parade. 


sah aa y 
A new feature of the promotion is the Seafood Fis n atood 
| Plate Contest for the huge institutional food service GS RADE 

| industry. The contest will create new interest in vos. PA ( N J 
| fishery products and give chefs an opportunity to a Sy 
show their skill--andwina prize. Thecontest, which 


runs from September 1 through Q 
31, has attracted special support ang 
be nationally advertised by fishery 


ciations. Contestinformationis ever 
ing packed and distributed with institil 
alfish packs. Additional prizes aré 
offered by severalfirms. The conte 
cover three categories: (1) pre-e 
portions; (2) fillets, steaks, and other 
and (3) shellfish. As its contributi 
"Fish 'n Seafood Parade,'' the U.S. Bi 
of Commercial Fisheries nationally 
tributed consumer educational mate 
to newspaper editors and other food 
licists, public and private schools pag 
ipating in the National School Lunch 
gram, restaurants, public and priva 
stitutions, in-plant feeders, andthe 
food trade. Black and white foodpi 
vy, ct es graphs were supplied to newspaper 
columnists. In addition, the Bureau contacted radio stations throughout the country tore@ 
the use of the Bureau's new public service spot announcements and the continued use of pré 
recordedannouncements. Bureauhome economists and marketing specialist made personag 
pearances on radio and television food shows throughout the country. 


Past experience shows that each new Parade is more effective thanthe last. The 196% 
motion is on its way to be the best ever. 


Lenina cinch 














